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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  Essay  on  the  Priociple  of  Popula- 
tion, wiiich  I  published  in  1798,  was  sug- 
^sted,  as  is  expressed  in  the  preface,  by  a 
papa*  in  Mr.  Godwin's  Inquirer.  It  was 
written  on  the  impulse  of  the  occasion,  and 
from  the  fewmaUMials  which  were  then  within 
my  reach  in  a  country^  situation.  The  only 
authors  frcwn  whose  writings  I  had  deduced 
the  principle,  which  formed  the  main  ar- 
gument of  the  Essay,  were  Hume,  Wallace, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Price;  and  my 
object  was  to  apply  it,  to  try  the  truth  of 
those  speculations  on  the  perfectibility  of 
man  and  society,  which  at  that  time  ex- 
cited a  considerable  portion  of  the  public 
attention. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  I  was  na- 
A  2  turally 
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turally  led  into  some  examination  of  "the 
effects  of  this  principle  on  the  existing  state 
of  society.  It  appeared  to  account  for 
much  of  that  poverty  and  misery  observ- 
able among  the  lower  classes  of  people  in 
every  nation,  and  for  those  reiterated  fail- 
ures in  the  efforts  of  the  higher  classes  to 
relieve  them.  The  more  I  considered  the 
subject  in  this  point  of  view,  the  more  im- 
portance it  seemed  to  acquire;  and  this 
consideration,  joined  to  the  degree  of  pub- 
lic attention  which  the  Essay  excited,  de- 
termined me  to  turn  my  leisure  reading 
towards  an  historical  examination  of  the 
effects  of  the  principle  of  population  on 
the  past  and  present  state  of  society ;  that, 
by  illustrating  the  subject  morfe  generally, 
and  drawing  those  inferences  from  it,  in 
application  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
which  experience  seemed  to  warrant,  I 
might  give  it  a  more  practical  and  per- 
manent interest. 

In 
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In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I  found  that 
much  more  had  been  done  than  I  had  been 
aware  of,  when  I  first  pubUshed  the  Essay. 
The  poverty  and  misery  arising  from  a  too 
rapid  increase  of  population  had  been  dis- 
,  tinctly  seen,  and  the  most  violent  remedies 
proposed,  so  long  ago  as  the  times  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  And  of  late  years  the  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by 
some  of  the  French  Economists,  occasion- 
ally by  Montesquieu,  and,  among  our  own 
writers,  by  Dr.  Frankhn,  Sir  James  Steuart, 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  and  Mr.  Townsend, 
as  to  create  a  natural  surprise  that  it  had 
not  excited  more  of  the  public  attention. 

Much,  however,  remained  yet  to  be  done. 
Independently  of  the  comparison  between 
the  increase  of  population  and  food,  which 
had  not  perhaps  been  stated  with  sufficient 
force  and  precision,  some  of 'the  most  cu- 
rious and  interesting  parts  of  the  subject 
had  been  either  wholly  omitted  or  treated 

very 
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very  slightly.  Though  it  had  been  stated 
distinctly,  that  population  niust  always  be 
kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  yet  few  inquiries  had  been 
made  into  the  various  modes  by  which  this 
level  is  effected  ;  and  the  principle  had 
never  been  sufficiently  pursued  to  its  conse- 
quences, nor  had  those  practical  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  which  a  strict  examination 
of  its  effects  on  society  appears  to  suggest. 

These  therefore  are  the  points  which  I 
have  treated  most  in  detail  in  the  following' 
Essay.  In  its  present  shape  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  new  work,  and  I  should 
probably  have  published  it  as  such,  omitting 
the -few  parts  of  the  former  which  I  have 
retained,  but  that  I  wished  it  to  form  a 
whole  of  itself,  and  not  to  need  a  continual 
reference  to  the  other.  On  this  ^^ccount  I 
trust  that  no  apology  is  necessary  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  first  edition. 

To  those  who  either  understood  the  sub- 
ject 
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ject  before,  or  saw  it  distinctly  on  the  pc- 
rasal  of  the  first  edition,  I  am  fcarftil  that 
I  shall  appear  to  have  treated  some  parts 
of  ij  too  much,  in  detail,  and  to  have  been 
guilty  of  Unnecessary  repetitions.  These 
faults  have  arisen  partly  from  want  of  skill, 
and  partly  from  intention.  In  drawing  si- 
milar inferepces  from  the  state  of  society 
in  a  number  of  diflTerent  countries,  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  avoid  some  repetitions  ; 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  inquiry  which  led 
to  conclusions  different  from  our  usual 
habits  of  thinking,  it  appeared  to  me  that, 
with  the  slightest  hope  of  producing  con- 
viction, it  was  necessary  to  present  them  to 
the  reader^s  mind  at  different  times,  and  on 
different  occasions.  I  was  willing  to  sa- 
crifice all  pretensions  to  merit  of  composi- 
tion, to  the  chance  of  making  an  impression 
on  a  larger  class  of  readers. 

Hie  main  principle  advanced  is  so  in- 
controvertible, that,  if  I  hadconfitied  myself 

merely 
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merely  to  general  views,  I  could  have  in- 
trenched myself  in  an  impregnable  fortress; 
and  the  work,  in  this  form,  would  probably 
have  had  a  much  more  masterly  air.  But 
such  general  views,  though  they  may  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  abstract  truth,  rarely 
tend  to  promote  any  practical  good ;  and 
I  thought  that  I  should  not  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  and  bring  it  fairly  under  dis- 
cussion, if  I  refused  to  consider  any  of  the 
consequences  which  appeared  necessarily 
to  .  flow  from  it,  whatever  these  conse^ 
quences  might  be.  By  pursuing  this  plan, 
however^  I  am  aware  that  I  have  opened  a 
door  to  many  objections,  and,  probably, 
to  much  severity  of  criticism :  but  I  con- 
sole myself  veith  the  reflection,  that  even 
the  errors  into  which  I  may  have  fallen,  by 
afibrding  a  handle  to  argument,  and  an  ad- 
ditional excitement  to  examination,  may. 
be;  subservient  to  the  important  end. of 
bringing  a  subject  so  nearly  connected  with 

the 
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the  happiness  of  society  into  niore  general 
notice. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present 
work  I*  have  so  far  differed  in  principle 
from  the  former,  as  to  suppose  the  action 
of  another  check  to  population  which  does 
not  come  under  the  head  either  of  vice  or 
misery ;  and,  in  the  latter  part,  I  have  (en- 
deavoured to  soften  some  of  the  harshest 
conclusions  of  the  first  Essay,  In  doing 
this,  I  hope  that  I  have  not  violated  the 
principles  of  just  reasoning ;  nor  expressed 
any  opinion  respecting  the  probable  im- 
provement of  society,  in  which  I  am  not 
bpme  out  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
To  those  who  still  think  that  any  check  to 
population  whatever  would  be  worse  than 
the  evils  which  it  would  relieve,  the  con- 
clusions of  the  former  Essay  will  remain  in 
fiill  force;  and  if  we  adopt  this  opinion, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  poverty  and  misery  which  prevail  among 

the 
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the  lower  classes  of  society  are  absolutely 
irremediable. 

I  have  taken  as  ninch  paiiis  as  I  could 
to  avoid  any  errors  in  the  facts  and  calcu- 
lations which  have  been  produced  in  die 
course  of  the  work.  Should  any  of  them 
nevertheless  turn  out  to  be  false,  the  reader 
will  see  that  they  will  not  materially  affect 
the  general  scope  of  the  reasoning. 

From  the  crowd  of  materials  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  in  illustration  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  subject,  I  dare  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  selected  the  best,  or 
arranged  them  in  the  most  perspicuous 
method.  To  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
moEal  and  political  questions,  I  hope  that 
the  novelty  and  importance  of  the  subject 
will  compensate  the  imperfections  of  its 
execution. 

.  Londm^  June  8^  180S. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

This  Essay  was  first  published  at  a  pe- 
riod of  extensive  warfare,  combined,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  with  a  most  pro- 
sperous foreign  commerce. 

It  came  before  the  public,  therefore,  at 
time  when  there  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  men,  and  very  little 
disposition  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  any 
evil  arising  from  tlie  redundancy  of  popu- 
lation. Its  success,  under  these  disadvan- 
tages, was  greater  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  ;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  will  not  lose  its  interest,  after 
a  period  of  a  different  description  has  suc- 
ceeded, which,  has  in  the  most  marked 
manner  illustrated  its  principles,  and  con- 
Mrmed  itsp  concIu8kmi9. 

On 
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On  account  therefore  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  which  it  must  be  'allowed  is 
one  of  permanent  interest,  as  well  as  of  the 
attention  likely  to  be  directed  to  it  in 
future,  I  am  bound  to  correct  those  errors 
of  my  work,  of  which  subsequent  expe- 
rie,nce  and  information  may  have  convinced 
me,  and  to  make  such  additions  and  altera- 
tions as  appear  calculated  to  improve  it, 
and  promote  its  utility. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  added 
many  further  historical  illustrations  of  the 
first  part  of  the  subject;  but  as  I  was  un- 
able to  supply  the  want  I  once  alluded  to,  of 
accounts  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  ascertain 
what  part  of  the  natural  power  of  increase 
each  particular  check  destroys,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  conclusion,  which  1  had  be- 
fore drawn  from  very  ample  evidence  of 
the  only  kind  that  could  be  obtained,  would 
hardly  receive  niuch  additional  force  by 
the  accumulation  of  more,  precisely  of  the 
same  description.  In 
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In  the  two  first  books,  therefore,  the  only 
additions  are  a  new  chapter  on  France,  and 
one  on  England,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
facts  which  have  occurred  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  last  edition. 

In  the  third  book,  I  have  given  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  the  Poor-Laws ;  and 
as  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  chapters  on 
the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Systems, 
and  the  Effects  of  increasing  Wealth  on  the 
Poor,  were  not  either  so  well  arranged,  or 
so  iirimediately  applicable  to  the  main  sub- 
ject,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  as  I  further 
wished  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
chapter  on  Bounties  upon  Exportation,  and 
add  something  on  the  subject  of  Restiic- 
tions  upon  Importation,  I  have  recast  aand 
rewritten  the  chapters  which  stand  the  8th, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  in  the  present 
edition ;  and  given  a  new  title,  and  added 
two  or  three  pas^sges  to  the  14th,  an4  last 

chapter  of  the  same  book. 

In 
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In  the  fourth  book  I  have  added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  one  entitled  I^ects  of  the 
Knowledge  of  the  principal  Cause  of  Fooerty 
on  Civil  Liberty ;  and  another  to  tiiie  chap- 
ter on  the  different  Plans  of  employing  the 
Poor;  and  I  have  made;  a  considerable 
luldition  to  the  Appendix,  in  reply  to  some 
writers  on  the  Principles  of  Population^ 
whose  works  have  appeared  since  the  last 
edition. 

These  are  the  principal  additions  and 
alterations  made  in  the  present  edition. 
They  consist  in  a  cotisiderable  degree  of 
the  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  Essay  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

¥oT  the  accommodation  of  the  pur- 
cJbasers  ei^  tibe  former  editions, '  these  addi- 
tions and  alterations  will  be  pubUshed  in  a 
lieparate  volume. 

East-India  College, 
June  7th,  1617. 
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BOOK  I. 


OF    THE  CHECKS  TO   POPULATION  IN  THE  LE$S 

CIVILIZED  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND 

IN   PAST  TIMES. 


CHAP.  I. 

Statement  of  the  Subject.    Ratios  of  the  Increase  of 
Population  and  Food. 

IN  an  inquiry  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  society,  the  mod^  of  conducting 
the  subject  which  naturally  presents  itself, 
is, 

1.  To  investigate  the  causes  that  have 
hitherto  impeded  the  progress  of  mankind 
towards  happiness ;  and, 

2.  To  exainine  the  probability  of  the 
YOJL*  I.  B  total 
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total  or  panial  removal  of  these  canseii  in 
future. 

To  enter  fiiHy  into  this  question,  and  to 
enumerate  all  the  causes  that  have  hitherto 
influenced  human  improvement,  would  be 
much  beyond  the  power  of  an  individual. 
The  principal  oib^eet  of  the  present  essay 
is  to  exaipine  the  effects  of  one  great  cause 
intimately  united  wijife  the  very  nature  of 
man ;  which,  though  it  has  been  constantly 
and  powerfully  operating  since  the  com- 
mencement of  society,  has  been  little  no- 
ticed by  the  writers  who  have  treated  this 
subject.  The  facts  which  establish  the 
existence  of  this  cause  have,  indeed,  been 
repeatedly  stated  and  acknowledged ;  but 
its  natural  and  secessary  effects  have  been 
almost  totally  overlooked ;  though  probq,- 
bly  among  these  effects  may  be  reckoned 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  vice 
and  misery,  and  of  that  unequal  distribu-^  x 
tion  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  which  it 
has  been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  en- 
lightened philanthropist  in  all  ages  to  cor^ 
rect. 

The  cause  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  con- 
stant 
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stant  tendency  in  all  animated  life  to  in-  I  / 
crease  beyond  the  nourishnient  prepared  ^  * 
for  it. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  there 
is  HO  bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of  plants 
or  animals,  but  what  is  made  by  their 
crowding  and  interfering  with  each  others 
means  of  subsistence.  Were  the  face  of 
the  earth,  he  says,  vacant  of  other  plants, 
it  might  be  gradually  sowed  and  over- 
spread with  one  kind  only,  as  for  instance 
with  fennel :  and  were  it  empty  of  other 
inhabitants,  it  might  in  a  few  ages  be  re- 
plenished from  one  nation  only,  as  for  in- 
stance with  EngUshmen  ''• 

This  is  incontrovertibly  true.  Through 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  Nature 
has  scattered  the  seeds  of  life  abroad  with 
the  most  profuse  and  liberal  hand;  but  has 
been  comparatively  sparing  in  the  room 
and  the  nourishment  necessary  to  rear 
th«n.  The  germs  of  existence  contained 
in  this  earth,  if  they  could  freely  develope 
themselves,  would  fill  millions  of  worlds  in 


«  Franklin'^  MisceH,  p*  9. 
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the  course  of  a  few  thousand  years.  Ne- 
cessity, that  imperious,  all-pervading  law 
of  nature,  restrains  them  within  the  pre- 
scribed bounds.  The  race  of  plants  and 
the  race  of  animals  shrink  under  this  great 
restrictive  law;  and  man  cannot  by  any 
efforts  of  reason  escape  from  it. 

In  plants  and  iiTational  animals,  the  view 
of  the  subject  is  simple.  They*  are  all  im- 
pelled by  a  powerful  instinct  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  species;  and  this  instinct  is 
interrupted  by  no  doubts  about  providing 
for  their  offspring.  Wherever  therefore 
there  is  liberty,  the  power  of  increase  is 
exerted ;  and  the  superabundant  effects 
are  repressed  afterwards  by  want  of  room 
and  nourishment. 

The  effects  of  this  check  on  man  are 
more  complicated.  Impelled  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  species  by  an  equally  powerful 
instinct,  reason  interrupts  his  career,  and 
asks  him  whether  he  may  not  bring  beings 
injto  the  world,  for  whom  he  cannot  pro- 
vide the  means  of  support.  If  he  attend 
to  this  natural  suggestion,  the  restriction 
too  frequently  produces  vice.  If  he  hear 
..;:)  -;  .:    .  ,  it 
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it  not,  the  human  race  will  be  constantly 
endeavouring     to    increase    beyond    the 
mean^  of  subsistence.     But  as,  by  that  law 
of  our  nature  which  makes  food  necessary  \ 
to  the  life  of  man,  population  can  never    I 
actually  increase  beyond  the  lowest  noui-    /  A 
rishment  capable  of  supporting  it,  a  strong  / 
check  on  population,  from  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring  food,  must  be  constantly  in  ope- 
ration.     This   difficulty  must  fall  se&e- 
where,  and  must  necessarily  be  severely 
felt  in  some  or  other  of  the  various  forms 
of  misery,  or  the  fear  of  misery,  by  a  large 
portion  of  mankind.     , 

That  population  has  this  constant  ten- 
dency to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  that  it  is  kept  to  its  neces- 
sary level  by  these  causes,  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  a  review  of  the  difierent  states 
of  society  in  which  man  has  existed.  But, 
before  we  proceed  to  this  review,  the  sub- 
ject will,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  a  clearer 
light,  if  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion, if  left  to  exert  itself  with  perfect  free- 
dom; and  what,  might  be  expected  to  be 

the 
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the  rate  of  increase  in  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
(?umstances  of  human  industry. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  nd  country  has 
hitherto  been  known,  where  the  manners 
were  so  pure  and  simple,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  so  abundant,  tlmt  no  check 
whatever  has  existed  to  early  marriages 
from  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  fa- 
mily, and  that  no  waste  of  the  human  spe- 
cies has  been  occasioned  by  vicious  cus- 
toms, by  Jowns,  by  unhealthy  ocjcupations, 
or  too  severe  labour.  Consequently  in  no 
state  that  we  have  yet  known,  has  the  power 
of  population  been  left  to  exert  itself  with 
perfect  freedom. 

.Whether  the  law  of  marriage  be  insti- 
tuted, or  not,  the  dictate  of  nature  and  vir- 
tue seems  to  be  an  early  attachment  to  one 
f  woman;  and  where  there  were  no  impedi- 
ments of  any  kind  in  the  way  of  an  union 
to  which  such  an  attachment  would  lead, 
and  no  causes  of  depopulation  afterwards, 
the  increase  of  the  human  species  would 
be  evidently  much  greater  than  any  in- 
crease which  has  been  hitherto  known. 

In 
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In  the  noithern  states  of  America,  wiieife 
the  n^ans  of  subsisteiice  have  been  mor6 
ample,  the  manners  of  the  people  more 
pure,  an4  the  checks  to  early  marriages 
fewer,  than  in  any  of  the  modern  states  of 
£nrope>  the  population  has  been  found 
to  double  itself^  for  above  a  century  and  a 
half  sucoessiyely,  in  less  than  twenty-five 
years*.  Yet,  even  during  these  periods^ 
in  some  of  the  towns,  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births  ^  a  circutnstance  which  clearly 
proves  that,  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  supplied  this  deficiency,  the  increase 
must  have  been  much  more  rapid  than  the 
general  average. 

In  the  back  settlements,  where  the  sole 
employment  is  agriculture,  and  vicious  cus* 
toms  and  unwholesome  occupations  are 
Uttle  known  9  the  population  has  been 
found  to  double  itself  in  fifteen  years "". 

*  It  appears^  from  some  recent  calculations  and  esti- 
mates;  that  from  the  first  settlement  of  America^  to  this 
year  1800,  the  periods  of  doUbliBg  have  been  but  very 
little  above  twenty  years.  See  a  note  on  the  increase  of 
American  population  in  Book  ii.  chap.  xi. 

^  Price's Observ. on  Revers.  Pay. vol, i.  p. 274.  Edit.  4to. 

«  Id.  p.  282. 
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Even  this  extraordinary  rate  of  increase 
is  probably  short  of  the  utmost  power  of 
population.  Very  severe  labour  is  requi- 
site to  clear  a  fresh  country ;  such  situations 
are  not  in  general  considered  as  particularly 
healthy ;  and  the  inhabitants,  probably, 
are  occasionally  subject  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Indians,  which  may  destroy  some 
lives,  or  at  any  rate  diminish  the  fruits  of 
their  industry. 

According  to  a  table  of  Euler,  calcu- 
lated on  a  mortality  of  I  in  36,  if  the  births 
be  to  the  deaths  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1, 
the  period  of  doubling  will  be  only  12  years 
and  4-5ths*.  And  this  proportion  is  not 
only  a  possible  supposition,  but  has  actu- 
ally occurred  for  short  periods  in  more 
countries  than  one. 

Sir  WiUiam  Petty  supposes  a  doubling 
possible  in  so  short  a  time  as  ten  years  \ 

But,  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  we  are  far 
within  the  truth,  we  will  take  the  slowest 
of  these  rates  of  increase,  a  rate  in  which 


*  See  this-table  at  the  end  of  chap.  iv.  book  ii. 
^  Polit.  Arith.  p.  14. 
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all  concurring  testimonies  agree,  and  which 
has  been  repeatedly  ascertained  to  be  from 
procreation  only. 

It  may  safely  be  pronounced,  thearefore, 
that  population,  wh^i  unchecked,  goes  on 
doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or 
increases  in^a  geon^^^riffl^  rat^n 

llie  rate  according  to  which  the  produc* 
tions  of  the-.earth  may  be  supposed  to  in- 
crease, it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  determine* 
Of  this,  however,  we  may  be  perfectly 
certain,  that  the  ratio  of  their,  increase 
must  be  totally  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population. 
A  thousand  millions  are  just  as  easily 
doubled  every  twenty-five  years  by  the 
power  of  population  as  a  thousand.  But 
the  food  to  support  the  increase  from  the 
greater  number  will  by  no  means  be  ob- 
tained with  the  same  facility.  Man  is  ne- 
cessarily confined  in  room.  When  acre 
has  been  added  to  acre  till  all  the  fertile 
land  is  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of 
food  must  depend  upon  tlie  meUoration 
of  the  land  already  in  possession.  This 
is  a  fund,  which,  from  the  nature  of  all 

soils, 
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soils,  instead  of  inoreasing^  must  be  gra- 
dually diminishing.  But  population,  could 
it  be  supplied  with  food,  would  go  on  with 
unexhausted  vigour;  and  the  increase  of 
one  period  would  furnish  the  power  of  a 
greater  increase  the  next,  and  this  without 
any  limit > 

Prom  the  accounts  wo  have  of  China 
and  Japan,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whe- 
ther the  best-directed  efforts  of  human  in- 
dustry could  double  the  produce  of  these 
countries  even  once  in  any  number  of 
years.  ^  There  are  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
indeed^  hillierto  uncultivated,  and  almost 
unoccupied ;  but  the  right  of  exterminat- 
ing, or  driving  into  a  comer  where  they 
must  starve,  even  the  inhabitants  of  these 
thinly-peopled  regions,  will  be  questioned 
in  a  nK>ral  view.  The  process  of  improving 
their  minds  and  directing  their  industry 
would  necessarily  be  slo^;  and  during 
this  time,  as  pqpulation  would  regularly 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  produce, 
I  it  would  rarely  happen  that  a  great  degree 
\  of  knowledge  and  industry  would  have  to 
'operate  at  once  upon  rich  unappropriated 

soil. 
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soil;  Even  where  this  might  take  place,, 
as  it  does  sometimes  in  new  colonies, 
a  geometrical  ratio  increases  with  such 
extraordinary  rapidity,  that  the  advantage 
could  not  last  long*  If  the  United  States 
of  America  continue  increasing,  which  they 
certainly  will  do,  though  not  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  formerly,  the  Indians  will  be 
driven  further  and  further  back  into  the 
country,  till  the  whole  race  is  ultimatdy 
exterminated,  and  the  territory  is  incapa^ 
ble  of  further  extension. 

These  observations  are,  in  a  degree,  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  parts  of  the  eiarth,  where 
the  soil  is  imperfectly  cultivated.  ,To  ex- 
terminate the  inhabitants  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  a  thought  that 
could  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment.  To 
civilize  and  direct  the  industry  of  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  Tartars  and  Negrofes,  would 
certainly  be  a  work  of  considerable  time, 
and  of  variable  and  uncertain  success. 

Europe  is  by  no  means  so  fully  peopled 
as  it  might  be.  In  Europe  there  is  the 
fairest  chance  that  human  industry  may 
receive  its  best  direction.     The  science  of 

agriculture 
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agriculture  has  been  much  studied  in  Eng-. 
land  and  Scotland;  and  there  is  still  a  great 
portion  of  uncultivated  land  in  these  coun- 
tries. Let  us  consider,  at  what  rate  the 
produce  of  this  island  might  be  supposed 
to  increase  under  circumstances  the  most 
favourable  to  improvement. 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  by  tihe  best  pos- 
sible policy,  and  great  encouragements  to 
agriculture,  the  average  produce  of  the 
island  could  be*  doubled  in  the  first  twenty- 
five  years,  it  will  be  allowing,  probably,  a 
greater  increase  than  could  with  reason  be 
expected. 

In  the  next  twenty-five  years,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  produce  could 
be  quadrupled.  It  would  be  contrai'y  to 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
land.  The  improvement  of  the  barren 
parts  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  laboiu:; 
and  it  must  be  evident  to  tKose  who  have 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  agricultural 
subjects,  that  in  proportion  as  cultivation 
extended,  the  additions  that  could  yearly 
bq  made  to  the  jformer  average  produce 
must  be.  gradually^nd  regularly  diminish- 
ing- 
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ing.  That  we  may  be  tlie  better  able  to 
compare  the  increase  of  population  and 
food,  let  us  make  a  supposition,  which, 
without  pretending  to  accuracy,  is  clearly 
more  favourable  to  the  power  of  produc- 
tion in  the  earth,  than  any  experience  we 
have  had  of  its  qualities  will  warrant. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions 
which  might  be  made  to  the  former  ave- 
rage produce*  instead  of  decreasing,  which 
they  certainly  would  do,  were  to  remain 
the  same;  and  that  the  produce  of  this 
island  might  be  increased  every  twenty- 
five  years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it 
al  present  producea.  The  piost  enthu- 
siastic speculator  cannot  suppose  a  greater 
increase  than  this.  In  a  few  centuries  it 
would  make  every  acre  of  land  in  the  island 
like  a  garden. 

If  this  supposition  be  applied  to  the 
whole  earth,  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the 
subsistence  for  man  which  the  earth  affords 
might  be  increased  every  twenty-five  years 
by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at  present 
produces,  this  will  be  supposing  a  rate  of 
increase  much  greater  than  we  can  imagine 

that 
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that  any  possible  exertions  of  mankind 
could  make  it. 

Jt  may  be  fairly  pronounced,  therefore, 
that,  considering  the  present  average  state 
of  the  earth,  the  means  of  subsistence, 
imder  circumstances  the  most  favourable 
to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  be 
made  to  increase  faster  than  in  an  arithme- 
tical ratio.  , 

The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent rates  of  increase,  when  brought  to- 
gether, will  be  very  striking.  Let  us  call 
die  population  of  this  island  eleven  miU 
liods;  and  suppose  the  present  produce 
equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  num-* 
ber.  In  the  first  twenty«-five  years  the 
population  would  be  twenty-two  millions, 
and  the  food  being  also  doubled,  the  means 
of  subsistence  would  be  equal  to  this  in** 
crease^  In  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
the  population  would  be  forty-four  mil^ 
lions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  only 
equal  to  the  support  of  thirty-three  mil« 
lions.  In  the  next  period  the  population 
would  be  eighty-eight  milUons,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  just  equal  to  the  sup* 

port 
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port  of  half  of  that  number.  And,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  century,  the  popu« 
Tation  would  be  a  hundred  and  seventy-six 
millions,  and  the  mekns  of  subsistence 
only  equal  to  the  support  of  fifty-five 
millions,  leaving  a  population  of  a  hun-  - 
dred  and  twenty-one  millions  totally  un- 
provided for. 

Taking  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  this 
island,  emigration  would  of  course  be 
excluded;  and,  supposing  the  present  po- 
pulation equal  to  a  thousand  millions,  the 
human  species  would  increase  as  the  num 
bers  1,  ,2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  and 
subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9-  In 
two  centuries  the  population  would  be  to 
the  means  of  subsistence  as  256  to  9;  in} 
three  centuries  as  4096  to  13,  and  in  two  i 
thousand  years  the  difference  would  be  al- 
most incalculable. 

In  this  supposition  no  limits'  whatever 
are  placed  to  the  produce  of  the  earth. 
It  may  increase  for  ever,  and  be  greater 
than  any  assignable  quantity;  yet  still  the 
power  of  population  being  in  every  period 

so 
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so .  much  superior,  the  increase  of  the 
hiunan  species  can  only  be  kept  down  to 
the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by 
the  constant  operation  of  the  strong  law 
of  necessity,  acting  as  a  check  upon  the 
greater  power. 


CHAP. 


(  ir  ) 


CHAP.  n. 

Gf  the  general  Checks  to  Population^  and  the  Mode 
of  their  Operation. 

A  HE  ultimate  check  to  population  ap- 
pears then  to  be  a  want  of  food,  arising 
necessarily  from  the  difFei;ent  ratios  ac- 
cording to  which  population  and  food  in- 
crease. But  this  ultimate  check  is  never 
the  immediate  check,  except  in  cases  of 
actual  famine. 

The  immediate  check  may  be  stated  to 
consist  in  all  those  customs,  and  all  those 
diseases,  which  seem  to  be  generated  by 
a  scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  all  those  causes,  independent  of  this 
scarcity,  whether  of  a  moral  or  physical  \ 
nature,  which  tend  prematurely  to  weaken  \ 
and  destroy  the  human  frame. 

These  checks  to  population,  which  are 
constantly  operating  with  more  or  less 
force  in  every  society,  and  keep  down  the 
x^mnhNer  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  sub- 

voi.  I.  c  sistence. 
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sistence,  may  be  classed  under  two  general 
heads — the  preventive,  and  the  positive 
checks. 

The  preventive  check,  as  far  as  it  is 
voluntary,  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  arises 
from  that  distinctive  superiority  in  his  rea- 
soning faculties,  which  enables  him  to  cal- 
/\  culate  distant  consequences.  The  checks 
to  the  indefinite  increase  of  plants  and 
irrational  animals  are  all  either  positive, 
or,  if  preventive,  involuntary.  But  man 
cannot  look  around  him,  and  see  the  dis- 
tress which  frequently  presses  upon  those 
who  have  large  families ;  he  cannot  con*- 
template  his  present  possessions  or  earn- 
ings, which  he  now  nearly  consumes  him- 
self, and  calculate  the  amount  of  each 
share,  when  with  very  little  addition  they 
must  be  divided,  perhaps,  among  seven  or 
eight,  without  feeling  a  doubt  whether, 
if  he  follow  the  betit  of  his  inclination's, 
he  may  be  able  to  support  the  offspring 
which  he  will  probably  bring  into  the 
world.  In  a  state  of  equality,  if  such  can 
exist,  this  would  be  the  simple  question, 
in  the  present  state  of  society  other  coa- 

:   siderations 
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siderations  occun  Will  he  not  lower  his 
rank  in  life,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up  in 
great  measure  his  former  habits?  Does 
any  mode  of  employment  present  itself 
by  which  he  may  reasonably  hope  to 
maintain  a  faqiily?  Will  he  not  at  any 
rate  subject  himself  to  greater  difficulties, 
and  more  severe  labour,  than  in  his  single 
state  ?  Will  he  not  be  unable  to  transmit 
to  his  children  the  same  advantages  of 
education  and  improvement  that  he  had 
himself  possessed  ?  Does  he  even  feel  se^ 
cure  that,  should  he  have  a  large  family, 
his  utmost  exertions  can  save  them  from 
rags  and  squalid  poverty,  and  their  con- 
isequent  degradation  in  the  conununity? 
And  may  he  not  be  reduced  to  the  grating 
necessity  of  forfeiting  his  indepaidence, 
and  of  being  obliged  to  the  sparing  hand 
•of  Charity  for  support  ? 

These  considerations  are  calculated  to 
prevent,  and  cCTtainly  do  prevent,  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  all  civilized  nations 
irom  pun^ng  the  dictate  of  nature  in  an 
.early  attachment  to  one  woman. 

If  this  restraint  do  not  produce  vice,  it 
c  2  is 
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is  undoubtedly  the  least  evil  that  can  arise 
from  the  principle  of  population.  Con- 
sidered as  a  restraint  on  a  strong  natural 
inclination,  it  must  be  allowed  to  produce 
a  certain  degree  of  temporary  unhappiness; 
but  evidently  slight,  compared  with  the 
evils  which  result  from  any  of  the  other 
checks  to  population ;  and  merely  of  the 
same  nature  as  many  other  sacrifices  of 
temporary  to  permanent  gratification^which 
it  is  the  business  of  a  moral  agent  conti* 
Bually  to  make. 

When  this  restraint  produces  vice,  the 
evils  which  follow  are  but  too  conspicuous. 
A  promiscuous  intercourse  to  such  a  de- 
gree -  as  to  prevent  the  birth  of  children 
seems  to  lower,  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner, the  dignity  of  human  nature.  It  can«- 
jQOt  be  without  its  effect  on  men,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  obvious  than  its  ten* 
dency  to  degrade  the  female  character, 
and  to  destroy  all  its  most  amiable  and 
distinguidbing  characteristics.  Add  to 
wliich,  that  among  those  unfortunate  fe- 
males, with  which  all  great  towns  abound, 
more  real  distress  and  aggravated  misery 

are. 
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are,  perhaps,  to  be  found,  than  in  any  other 
department  of  human  life. 

When  a  general  corruption  of  morals^ 
with  regard  to  the  sex,  pervades  all  the 
classes  of  society,  its  effects  must  neces- 
sarily be,  to  poison  the  springs  of  domestic 
happiness,  to  weaken  conjugal  and  pa- 
rental affection,  and  to  lessen  the  united 
exertions  and  ardour  of  parents  in  the  care 
and  education  of  their  children ; — effects 
which  cannot  take  place  without  a  decided 
diminution  of  the  general  happiness  and 
virtue  of  the  society ;  particularly  as  the 
necessity  of  art  in  the  accomplishmen 
and  conduct  of  intri  gues,  and  in  the  con 
cealment  of  their  consequences,  necessarily 
leads  to  many  other  vices. 

The^positiYfiLchprks  to  populatjon  are 
extremely  various,  and  include  every  cause, 
wheAer  j,risijjg.£^  wHich 

in  any  decree  contributes  to  shorten  the 
natural  duration  of  hui»aa.life*  TJnder 
this  head,  therefore,  may  lie  enumerated 
all  unwholesome  occupations,  severe  la- 
bour and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme 
poverty,   bad  nursing  of  children,   great 

towns, 
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towns,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train 
of  common  diseases  and  epidemdcs^^ 
plague,  and  famine. 

On  examining  these  obstacles^  to  the  in^ 
crease  of  population  which  I  have  classed 
under  the  heads  of  preventive  and  positive 

(checks,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  all 
resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and 
jmiserj. 

Of  the  preventive  checks^  the  restraint 
from  marriage  which  is  not  followed  bj 
irregular  gratifications  may  properly  be 
termed  moral  restraint*. 

Promiscuous 

*  It  will  be  observed^  that  I  here  use  the  term  moral 
in  its  most  confined  sense.  By  moral  restraint  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean  a  restraint  from  marriage,  from 
prudential  motives,  with  a  conduct  strictly  moral  during 
the  period  of  this  restraint ;  and  I  have  never  intentionally 
deviated  from  this  sense.  When  I  have  vrished  to  con- 
sider the  restraint  from  marriage  unconnected  with  its 
consequences,  I  have  either  called  it  prudential  restraint, 
or  a  part  of  the  preventive  check,  of  which  indeed  it  forms 
the  principal  branch. 

In  my  review  of  the  different  stages  of  society,  I  have 
been  accused  of  not  allowing  sufficient  weight  in  the  pre- 
vention of  population  to  moral  restraint ;  but  when  the 
confined  sense  of  the  term,  which  I  have  here  explained, 

is 
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Promiscuous  intercourse,  unnatural  pas- 
sions, violations  of  the  marriage  bed,  and 
improper  arts  to  conceal  the  consequences, 
of  irregular  connexions,  are  preventive 
checks  that  clearly  come  under  the  head 
of  vice. 

Of  the  positive  checks,  those  which  ap- 
pear to  arise  unavoidably  from  the  laws^ 
of  nature,  may  be  called  exclusively  misery ; 
and  those  which  we  obviously  bring  upon 
ourselves,  such  as  wars,  excesses,  and  many- 
others  which  it  would  be  in  our  power  to 
avoid,  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  They  are 
brought  upon  us  by  vice,  and  their  conse- 
quences are  misery  \ 

The 

15  adverted  to,  I  am  fearful  that  I  shall  not  be  found  to 
have  erred  much  in  this  respect.  X  should  be  very  glad 
to  believe  myself  mistaken. 

*  As  the  general  consequence  of  vice  is  misery,  and 
as  this  consequence  is  the  precise  reason  why  an  action  — 
is  termed  vicious,  it  may  appear  thfit  the  term  misery 
alone  would  be  here  sufficient,  and  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  use  both.  But  the  rejection  of  the  term  vice  would 
introduce  a  considerable  confusion  into  our  language  and 
ideas.  Vl^e  want  it  particularly  to  distinguish  those  ac* 
tions,  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  misery,  h<; 
and  which  are  therefore  prohibited  by  the  commands  of 
the  Creator,  and  the  precepts  of  the  moralist,  although,  in 

*  their 
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The  sum  of  all  these  preventive  and 
positive  checks,  fciken  together,  forms  the 
immediate  check  to  population  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  in  every  country  where  the 
whole  of  the  procreative  power  cannot  be 
called  into  action,  the  preventive  and  the 
positive  checks  must  varylirPWSHyai^eacli 
other ;  that  is,  in  countries  either  naturally 
unhealthy,  or  subject  to  a  great  mortality, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the  pre- 
ventive check  will  prevail  very  little.  In 
those  countries,  on  the  contrary,  which  are 
.  naturally  healthy,  and  where  the  preventive 

their  immediate  or  individual  effects,  they  may  produce 
perhaps  exactly  the  contrary.  The  gratification  of  all 
our  passions  in  its  immediate  effect  is  happiness,  not 
misery;  and,  in  individual  instances,  even  the  remote 
consequences  (at  leatft  in  this  life)  may  possibly  come 
under  the  same  denomination.  There  may  have  been 
some  irregular  connexions  with  women,  v^hich  have  added 
to  the  happiness  of  both  parties,  and  have  injured  no  one. 
These  individual  actions  therefore  cannot  come  under  the 
head  of  misery.  But  they  are  still  evidently  vicious, 
^  because  an  action  is  so  denominated,  which  violates  an 
X''  express  precept,  founded  upon  its  general^tendency  to 
-^>v  produce  misery,  whatever  may  be  its  individual  effect ; 
and  no  person  can  doubt  the  general  tendency  of  an  illicit 
intercourse  between  sexes,  to  injure  the  happmess  of 
society. 

check 
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check  is  found  to  prevail  with  considerable 
force,  the  positive  check  will  prevail  very 
little,  or  the  mortality  be  very  small. 

In  every  coimtry  some  of  these  checks 
are,  with  more  or  less  force,  in  constant 
operation ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  ge- 
neral prevalence,  there  are  few  states  in 
which  there  is  not  a  constant  effort  in  the 
population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  ofj 
subsistence.  This  constant  effort  as  con- 
stantly tends  to  subject  the  lower  classes  of 
society  to  distress,  and  to  prevent  any  great 
permanent  melioration  of  their  condition. 

These  effects,  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, seem  to  be  produced  in  the  following 
manner.  We  will  suppose  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  any  country  just  equal  to 
the  easy  support  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
constant  effort  towards  population,  which 
is  found  to  act  even  in  the  most  vicious 
societies,  increases  the  number  of  people 
before  the  means  of  subsistence  are  in*- 
creased.  The  food,  therefore,  which  before 
supported  eleven  millions,  must  now  be 
divided  among  eleven  millions  and  a  half. 
The   poor  consequently  must  live  much 

worse, 
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worse,  and  many  of  them  be  reduced  to 
severe  distress.  The  number  of  labourers^, 
also  being  above  the  proportion  of  work  in 
the  market,  the  price  of  labour  must  tend 
to  fall,  while  the  price  of  provisions  would 
/  at  the  same  time  tend  to  rise.  The  la- 
\  bourer  therefore  must  do  more  work,  to 
^\^  earn  the  same  as  he  did  before.  During 
this  season  of  distress,  the  discouragements 
to  maniage  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a 
family  are  so  great,  that  r  population  is 
nearly  at  a  stand.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  the  plenty  of  labourers, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  increased  industry 
among  them,  encourage  cultivators  to  em- 
ploy more  labour  upon  their  land,  to  turn 
up  fresh  soil,  and  to  manure  and  improve 
more  completely  what  is  already  in  tillage, 
till  ultimately  the  means  of  subsistence  may 
become  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  po^ 
pulation,  as  at  the  period  from  which  we 
set  out.  The  situation  of  the  labourer 
being  then  again  tolerably  comfortable,  the 
restraints  to  population  are  in  some  degree 
loosetied;  and,  after  a  short  period,  the 
same  ^retrograde  and  progressive  move- 
ments, 
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ments,  with  respect  to  happiness,  are  re- 
peated. 

.  This  sort  of  oscillation  will  not  probably 
be  obvious  to  common  view ;  and  it  may 
be  dijSScnlt  even  for  the  most  attentive  ob- 
server to  calculate  its  periods.  Yet  that,  in 
the  generality  of  old  states,  some  alterna- 
tion of  this  kind  does  exist,  though  in  a 
much  less  marked,  and  in  a  much  more  ir- 
regular manner,  than  I  have  described  it, . 
no  reflecting  man,  who  considers  the  subject 
deeply,  can  well  doubt. 

One  principal  reason  why  this  oscillation 
has  been  less  remarked,  and  less  decidedly 
confirmed  by  experience  than  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  is,  that  the  histories  of 
mankind  which  we  possess  are,  in  general, 
histories  only  of  the  higher  classes.  We  ([j 
have  not  many  accounts  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  that  part  of  mankind,  where  these  retro- 
grade and  progressive  movements  chiefly 
take  place.  A  satisfactory  history  of  this 
kind,  of  one  people  and  of  one  period, 
would  require  the  constant  and  minute  at- 
tention of  many  observing  miiids  in  local 

and 
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and  general  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  and  the  causes 
that  influenced  it ;  and,  to  draw  accurate 
inferences  upon  this  subject,  a'succession 
of  such  historians  for  some  centuries  would 
be  necessary.  This  branch  of  statistical 
knowledge  has,  of  late  years,  been  at-, 
tended  to  in  some  countries*,  and  we  may 

promise 

*  The  judicious  questions  which  Sir  John  Sinclair 
circulated  in  Scotland,  and  the  valuable  accounts  which 
he  has  collected  in  that  part  of  the  island,  do  him  the 
highest  honour ;  and  these  iaccounts  will  ever  remain 
an  extraordinary  monument  of  the  learning,  good  sense^ 
and  general  information  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  adjoining  parishes  are  not  put 
together  in  the  work,  which  would  have  assisted  the 
memory  both*  in  attaining  and  recollecting  the  state  of 
particular  districts.  The  repetitions  and  contradictory 
opinions  which  occur  are  not  in  my  opinion  so  objec- 
tionable ;  as,  to  the  result  of  such  testimony,  more  faith 
may  be  given  than  we  could  possibly  give  to  the  testi- 
mony of  any  individual.  Even  were  this  result  drawn 
for  us  by  some  master  hand,  though  much  valuable  time 
would  undoubtedly  be  saved,  the  information  would  not 
be  so  satisfactory.  If,  with  a  few  subordinate  improve- 
ments, this  work  had  contained  accurate  and  complete 
registers  for  the  last  150  years,  it  would  have  been  in- 
estimable, and  would  have  exhibited  a  better  picture  of 

th# 
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promise  ourselves  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
internal  structure  of  human  society  from 
the  progress  of  these  inquiries.  But  the 
science  may  be  said  yet  to  be  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  many  of  the  objects,  on  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  information, 
have  been  either  omitted  or  not  stated  with 
sujfficient  accuracy.  Among  these,  per- 
haps, may  be  reckoned  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  adults  to  the  number  of 
marriages;  the  extent  to  which  vicious  cus- 
toms have  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the 
restraints  upon  matrimony ;  the  compara- 
tive mortahty  among  the  children  of  the 
most  distressed  part  of  the  community, 
and  of  those  who  live  rather  more  at  their 
ease;  the  variations  in  the  real  price  of 
labour ;  the  observable  differences  in  the 
state  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  with 
respect  to  ease  and  happiness,  at  different 
times  during  a  certain  period ;  and  very 
accurate  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and 

the  internal  state  of  a  country  than  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  But  this  last  most  essential  im- 
provement no  diligence  could  have  effected. 

marriages, 
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marriages,  which  are  of  the  utmost  itnport^- 
ance  in  this  subject. 

A  faithful  history,  including  such  par- 
ticulars, would  tend  greatly  to  elucidate 
the  manner,  in  which  the  constant  check 
upon  population  acts ;  9.nd  would  pror 
bably  prove  the  existence  of  the  retro- 
grade and  progressive  movements  that 
Jiave  been  mentioned;  though  the  times 
of  their  vibration  must  necessarily  be  ren- 
-dered  irregular  from  the  operation  of  many 
interrupting  causes;  such  as,  the  introduc- 
tion €jr  failure  of  certain  manufacturiCB ; 
a  greater  or  less  prevalent  spirit  of  agri- 
cultural  enterprise ;  years  of  plenty,  or 
years  of  scarcity;  wars,  sickly  seasons, 
poor-laws,  emigration,  and  other  causes  of 
a  similar  nature* 

A  circumstance  which  has,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  otiier,  contributed  to  c(wa- 
ceai  this  oscillation  frcMn  common  view,  is 
the  difference  between  the  nominal  and 
real  price  of  labour.  It  very  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
universally  ialb ;  but  -w^  well  know  that  it 
frequently  remains  the  same,  wliile  the 

nominal 
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nominal  price  of  provisions  has  been  grui- 
dually  rising-  This,  indeed,  will  generally 
be  the  case,  if  the  increase  of  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  be  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy the  new  labourers  that  are  thrown 
into  the  market,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
creased supply  from  lowering  the  money- 
price  *.  But  an  increased  nmnber  of  la- 
bourers receiving  the  same  money-wages 
will  necessarily,  by  their  competition,  in* 
crease  the  money-price  of  corn.  This  is, 
in  fact,  a  real  fell  in  the  price  of  labour ; 
and,  during  this  period,  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community  must 
be  gradually  growing  worse.  But  the  farm- 
ers and  capitalists  are  growing  rich  from 
the  real  cheapneiss  of  labour.  Their  in- 
creasing capitals  enable  them  to  employ  a 

*  If  the  new  labourers  thrown  jear]y  into  the  piarket 
should  find  no  employment  but  in  agriculture,  their  com- 
petition might  150  lower  the  money-price  of  labouri  as  to 
|ire¥ent  llie  increase  of  population  from  occasioning  aa 
effeciive^4eamiid  for  more  corn ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  thp 
landlords  9ud  farmers  could  get  nothing  but  an  additional 
quantity  of  agricultural  labour  in  exchange  for  any  addi- 
tional produce  which  they  could  rais<^,  they  might  not  bfc 
iNiipled  to  rw«  it. 

greater 
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greater  number  of  men ;  and,  as  the  po- 
pulation had  probably  suflfered  some  check 
from  the  greater  difficulty  of  supporting  a 
family,  the  demand  for  labour,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  would  be  great  in  proportion 
to  the  supply,  and  its  price  would,  of 
course  rise,  if  left  to  find  its  natural  level; , 
and  thus  the  wages  of  labour,  and  con- 
sequently the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  might  have  progressive  and  re- 
trograde movements,  though  the  price  of 
labour  might  never  nominally  falL 

In  savage  life,  where  there  is  no  regular 
price  of  labour,,  it  is  little  to  be^oubted 
that  similar  oscillations  take  place.  When 
population  has  increased  nearly  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  the  food,  all  the  preventive 
and  the  positive  checks  will  naturally  ope- 
rate with  increased  force.  Vicious  habits 
with  respect  to  the  sex  will  be  more  gene- 
ral, the  exposing  of  children  more  fre- 
quent, and  both  the  probability  and  fata- 
lity of  wars  and  epidemics  will  be  con- 
siderably greater;  and  these  causes  will 
probably  continue  their  operation  till  th* 

population 
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population  i§  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
food ;  and  then  the  return  to  comparative 
plenty  will  again  produce  an  increase, 
and,  after  a  certain  period,  its  further  pro- 
gress will  again  be  checked  by  the  same 
causes  \    , 

But  without  attempting  to  estabhsh  these 
progressive  and  retrograde  movements  in 
different  countries,  which  would  evidently 
require  more  minute  histories  than  we  pos- 
sess, and  which  the  progress  of  civilisation 
naturally  tends  to  counteract,  the  follow- 
ing propositions  are  intended  to  be 
proved: — 

!•  Population  is  necessarily  limited  by     / 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

2.  Population  invariably  increases  where  / 
the  means  of  subsistence  increase,  unless 

*  Sir  James  Steuart  very  justly  compares  the  gene- 
rative faculty  to  a  spring  loaded  with  a  variable  weight, 
(Polit.  £con«  vol.  L  b.  i. .  c.  4.  p.  20.)  which  would  of 
course  produce  exactly  that  kind  of  oscillation  which 
Jias  been  mentioned.  In  the  first  book  of  his  Politick 
Economy,  he  has  explained  many  parts  of  the  subjea 
of  population  very  ably. 

VOL.  I.  D  prevented 
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ptet^ented  by  some  very  powerftd  and  ob- 
vibya  checks  \ 

3.  .These  checks,  and  the  checks  which 
x^prQss  the  superior  power  of  population^ 
and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  are  all  resolvable 
into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 
'  The  first  of  these  propositions  scarcely 
needs  illustration.     The  second  and  third 

^  I  have  expressed  myself  in  this  catttions  msmner^ 
because  I  believe  there  are  some  instances^  ^¥here  jK>pi»4 
lotion  does  not  keep  up  to  the  level  of  the  meaas  of  sub^ 
sistence.  But  these  are  extreme  cases  ^  and,  generally 
speaking,  it  might  be  said,  that,  ' 

12.  Population .  always  increases  where  the  meanir  6f 
subsistence  increase. 

,  3.  The  cheeks  which  represar  the  superior  power  of 
population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint, 
rice,  and  misery. 

"  It  siM)uld  be  observed,  that,  by  an  increase  in  the  means 
of  subsistence,  is  here  meant  such  an  increase  as  will  en- 
a\)le  the  mass  of  the  society  to  command  cbore  food.  Ati 
increase  might  certainly  take  place,  which  in  die  actual 
state  of  a  particular  society  woidd  not  be  disttibutefd  to 
the  lower  classes,  and  consequently  would  give  no  sti- 
mulus to  population.  ^ 
1  .                                     a                             :       ^^ill 
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will  be  sufficiently  established  by  a  review 
of  the  immediate  checks  to  population  in 
the  past  and  present  state  of  society. 

This  review  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapters. 


B  2  CHAP- 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  lowest  Stage  of  Human 
Society. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  have  been  placed  by  the  general 
consent  of  voyagers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  human  beings*.  Of  their  domes- 
tic habits  and  manners,  however,  we  have 
few  accounts.  Their  barren  country,  and 
the  miserable  state  in  which  they  live, 
have  prevented  any  intercourse  with  them 
that  might  give  such  information ;  but  we 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  checks 
to  population  among  a  race  of  savages, 
whose  very  appearance  indicates  them  to 
be  half  starved,  and  who,  shivering  with 
cold,  and  covered  with  filth  and  vermin, 
live  in  one  of  the  most  inhospitable  cli- 
xoates  in  the  world,  without  having  saga- 
city enough  to  provide  themselves  %vith 

*  Cook's  First  Vojr.  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

such 
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V 

such  conveniencies  as  might  mitigate  its 
severities^  and  render  life  in  some  measure 
mojpe  comfortable  \ 

N^xt  to  these,  and  almost  as  low  in  ge-^ 
nius  iand  resources,  have  been  placed  the 
natives  of  Van  Diemen^s  land  ^ ;  but  some 
late  accounts  have  represented  the  islands 
of  Andaman  in  the  £ast  as  inhabited  bjr  a 
race  of  savages  still  lower  in  wretchedness 
even  than  these.  Every  thing  that  voy- 
agers have  related  of  savage  life  is  said  to 
£a]l. short  of  the  barbarism  of  this  people* 
Their  whole  time  is  spent  in  search  of  food  j 
and  as  their  woodi$  yield  them  few  or  no 
supplies  of  animals^  and  but  little  vege<« 
table  diet,  their .  principal  occupation  is 
that  of  climbing  the  rocks,  or  roving  along 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  in  search  of  a  pre-^ 
carious  meal  of  fish,  which,  during  the 
tempestuous  season,  they  often  seek  for  in 
vain.  Their  stature  seldom  exceeds  five 
feet;  their  bellies  are  protuberant,  with 
high  shoulders,    large  heads,    and  limbs 

*  Cook's  second  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  1B7- 

*  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  ii.  b.iii.  c.  i.  p.  IS. 

disproportionably 
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disproportionably  slender.  Their  coim* 
tenances  exhibit  the  extreme  of  wretched- 
ness, a  horrid  mixture  of  famine  and  fero*. 
citj;  and  their  extenuated  and^kiiseaaed 
figures  plainly  indicate  the  want  of  whole-' 
some  nourishment  Some  of  ifaese  un^ 
happy  bdngs  hare  been  found  on  the 
^ores  in  the  last  stage  of  famine  \ 
;  In  the  next  scale,  of  human  beings  we 
may  place  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland, 
of  a  part  of  whom  we  have  some  accounts 
that  may  be  depended  upon,  from  a  per- 
son who  resided  a  considerable  time  at 
Port  Jackson,  and  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  being  a  witness  to  their  habits 
and  manners.  The  narrator,  of  Captaiii 
Cook^s  first  voyage  having,  mentioned  the 
very  small  number  of  inhabitants  that  yms 
seen  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland, 
and  the  apparent  inability  of  the  country, 
from  its  desolate  state,  to  support  many 
more,  observes,  "  By  what  means  the  in- 
^  habitants  of  this  country  are  reduced  to 

*  Symes'  Embassy  to  Ava,  ch.  i.  p.  129,  and  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  401. 

"  such 
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^>  such  a  number  as  k  can  subsisl^  is  ntrf 
^  pertiiq)s  very  easy  to  gmefls.;.  wheib^ 
^  like  the  mhabilants  of  Keir  Zealand^ 
^  they  afe  destroyed  by;die  hands  of  each 
jother .  in  co&liests  for  food^  wheliier  they 
are  swept  off  by  accidental  iaiBine^  or 
^  whether  there  is  any  csuise  that  preiredts 
^  ihe  inctease  of  the  species,  must  be  left 
^  for  fiiture adyenturei^  Xjb  determine^''  / 

The  aeeonnt  which  Mr.  Collins  has  giimn 
pf  liiese  savages  mil,  I  hope,  a^brd  io  scow 
d^ee  a  satis&ctory  answer.  The^  bxA 
described  aa,  in  general,  nehher  tail  noi 
irdi  made* :  Their  arms,  legs,  and  tlii^^ 
are  thin,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  poomiess 
ef  their  zmode  of  living;  Those  who  in- 
habit the  sea-coast  depend  almost  entirely 
on  fish  for  their  sustenance,  relieve  occa^ 
sionally  by  a  repast  on  %6ia^  large  grubis 
which  are  found  in  the  body  of  the  dwarf 
gum-tree.  The  very  scanty  stock  of  ani* 
mals  in  the- woods,  and  the  very  great  la- 
bour necessary  to  take  them,  keep  the  in- 
land natives  in  as  pocH:  a  condition  as  their 

*  Cook's  First  Voy .  vol.  lii.  p.  240. 
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brethren  on  the  coast.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  climb  the  tallest  trees  after  honey 
and  the  smaller  animals^  such  as  theilying 
squirrel  and  the  opossum.  When  the  stemsr 
are  of  great  height,  and  without  branches, 
which  is  generally  the  case  in  thick  forests, 
this  is  a  process  of  great  labour,  and  i? 
effected  by  cutting  a  notch  with  their  stoni^ 
hatchets  for  each  foot  successively,  while 
their  left  arm  embraces  the  tree.  Trees 
were  observed  notched  in  this  manner  to 
the  height  of  eighty  feet  before  the  first 
branch,  where  the  hungry  savage  could 
hope  to  meet  with  any  reward  for  so  much 
toil\ 

The  woodsj  exclusive  of  the  animals  oc^ 
casionally  found  in  them,  afford  but  Uttle 
sustenance.  A  few  berries,  the  yam,  the 
fern  root,  and  the  flowers  of  the  different 
banksias,  make  up  the  whole  of  the  vege* 
table  catalogue  \ 

A  native  with  his  child,  surprised  on  the 

*  CoUms's  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  Appendix, 
p.  549.  4to. 

^  Id,  Appcn.  p.  557.  4to. 

banks 
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banks  of  the  Hawksbury  river  by  some  of 
our  colonists,  launched  his  canoe  in  a 
hurry,  and  left  behind  him  a  specimen  of 
his  food,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  his  stomach. 
From  a  piece  of  water-soaked  wood,  full  of 
holes,  he  had  been  extracting  and  eating  a 
large  worm.  The  smell  both  of  the  worm 
and  its  habitation  was  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive.  These  worms^  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  are  called  Cah-bro ;  and  a 
tribe  of  natives  dwelling  inland,  from  the 
circumstance  of  eating  these  loathsome 
worms,  is  npmed  Cah-brogal.  The  wood* 
natives  also  make  a  paste  formed  of  the 
fern  root  and  the  large  and  small  ants, 
bruised  together ;  and,  in  the  season,  add 
the  eggs  of  this  insect ".  > 

In  a  country V  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  driven  to  sucb  resources  for  subsistence, 
where  the  supply  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  is  so  extremely  scanty,  and  the  labour 
necessary  to  procure  it  is  so  severe,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  population  must  be  very 

•  CdUbs's  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  Appendix, 
p.  558. 

thinly 
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V^  thinly  scattered  in  proportion  to  the  terri^ 
torj.  Its  utmost  bounds  must  be  very 
narrow.  But  when  we  advert  to  the 
strange  and  barbarous  customs  of  these 

-  people,  the  cruel  treatment  of  their  wo* 
men,  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  children ; 
instead  of  being  surprised  that  it  does  not 
more  jfrequently  press  to  pass  these  bounds^ 
we  shall  be  rather  inclined  to  consider  even 
these  scanty  resources  as  more  than  suffix 
cient  to  support  all  the  population  that 
could  grow  up  under  such  circumstances. 

The  prelude  to  love  in  this  country  is 
viol^ice,  and  of  the  most  brutal  nature. 
The  savage  selects  his  intended  wife  front 
the  women  of  a  different  tribe,  generally 
one  at  enmity  with  his  own.  He  steals 
upon  her  iq  the  absence  of  lier  protectors, 
and  having  first  stupified  her  with  blows 
of  a  club,  or  wooden  sword,  on  the  head, 
back,  and  shoulders,  every  one  of  which  is 
followed  by  a  stream  of  blood,  he  drags  her 
through  the  woods  by  one  arm,  regardless 
of  the  stones  and  broken  pieces  of  trees 
that  may  lie  in  his  route,  and  anxious  only 
to  convey  his  prize  in  safety  to  his  own 

party. 
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part^r.  The  uroman  thus  treated  becooMs 
his  wife,  ia  kicorporated  into  the  tribe-  to 
whidi  he  belooga,  and  but  seldoni  quits 
him  for  another.  The  outrage  is  not  re- 
sented by  the  relations  of  the  female,  who 
Only  retalmte  by  a  suniiar  outrage  when  it 
]b  in  their  power  *. 

The  union  of  the  sexes  takes  place  at  an 
early  age ;  and  instances  were  known  to 
our  colonists  of  very  young  girls  having 
beai  much  and  shamefully  abused  by  the 
males  ^ 

'  The  conduct  of  the  husband  to  his  wife 
or  wives^  seems  to  be  nearly  in  character 
with  this  strange  and  barbarous  mode  of 
courtship.  The  finales  bear  on  their 
heads  the  traces  of  the  superiority  of  the 
loajes^  which  is  exercised  almost  as  sooa^ 
as  they  find  str^eogth  in  their  arms  to  inflict 
a  blow.  Sofm  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
have  been  observed  with  more  scars  on 
their  shorn  heads,  cut  in  every  direction, 
than  could  well  be  counted.    Mr.  Collins 

*  Coilkis>  New  Spulh  Wales^  i^ppeo.  p.  5^« 

*  Id.  Appen.  p,  563.  L 
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feelingly  says,  ^^  The  condition  of  these 
*^  women  is  so  wretched,  that  I  have  often, 
^  on  seeing  a  female  child  borne  on  \Xb 
*^  mother's  shoulders,  anticipated  the  mi^ 
^^  series  to  which  it  was  bom,  and  thought 
**  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  destroy  itV 
In  another  place,  speaking  of  Bennilong's 
wife  being  delivered  of  a  child,  he  says, 
^*  I  here  find  in  my  papers  a  note,  that  for 
^  some  offence  Bennilong  had  severely 
^^  beaten  this  woman  in  the  morning,  a 
"  short  time  before  she  was  delivered  V 

Women  treated  in  this  brutal  manner 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  frequent 
miscarriages,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
abuse  of  very  young  girls,  mentioned  above 
as  common,  and  the  too  early  union  of  the 
sexes  in  general,  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
females  from  b^ing  prolific.  Instances  of 
a  plurality  of  wives  were  found  more  fre- 
quent than  of  a  single  wife ;  but  whiat  is 
extraordinary,  Mr.  Collins  did  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  noticed  children  by  more  than 

*  Collbs's  New  South  Wales,  Appen.  p.  583. 
^  Id.  Appen.  note  p.  562. 

one. 
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one.  He  had  heard  from  some  of  the 
Badves,  that  the  first  wife  claimed  an  ex<- 
clusive  right  to  the  conjugal  embrace,  while 
the  second  was  merely  the  slave  and  drudge 
of  both*. 

An  absolutely  exclusive  right  in  the  first 
wife  to  the  conjugal  embrace  seems  to  be 
hardly  probable ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
second  wife  may  not;  be  allowed  to  rear  her 
offspring.  At  any  rate,  if  the  observation 
be  generally  true,  it  pipves  that  many  of 
the  women  are  without  children,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  the  very  severe 
hardships  which  they  undergo,  or  from 
some  particular  customs  which  may  not 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Collins. 

If  the  mother  of  a  sucking  child  die,  the 
helpless  infant  is  buried  alive  in  the  same 
grave  with  its  mother.  The  father  himself 
places  his  living  child  on  the  body  of  hi» 
dead  wife,  and  having  throwi)  a  large  stone 
upon  it,  the  grave  is  instantly  filled  by  the 
other  natives.  This  dreadful  act  was  per-^ 
formed  by  Co4e*be,  a  native  well  knowii 

"^  CoUins'i  N«w  South  Wales,  Appen;  p.  SGO. 

to 
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to  our  colonists,  and  who,  on  being  talked 
to  on  the  subject,  justified  the  proceeding, 
by  declaring  that  no  woman  could  be  found 
who  would  undertake  to  nurse  the  child, 
and  that  therefore  it  must  have  died  a  much 
worse  death  than  that  which  he  had  given 
it-  Mr.  Collins  had  reason  to  believe  that 
^is  custom  was  generally  prevalent,  and 
observes,  that  it  may  in  sotne  measure  ac- 
count for  the  thinness  of  the  population*.  * 
Such  a  custom,  though  in  itself  perhaps 
it  might  not  much  affect  the  population  of 
St  country,  places  in  a  strong  p6int  of  view 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  children  in  savage 
life.  Women  obliged  by  their  habits  of 
living  to  a  constant  change  of  place,  and 
compelled  to  an  unremitting  drudgery  for 
their  husbands,  appear  to  be  absolutely 
incapable  of  bringing  up  two  or  three 
children  nearly  of  the  same  age.  If  an* 
tother  child  be  born  before  the  one  above 
it  can  shift  for  -itself,  and  follow  its  mother 
on  foot,  one  of  the  two  must  almost  neces-^ 
torily  perish  for  want  of  care.    Xhetask  of 

•  €o41ins's  New  Sotrth  Wales,  Appen.  p;  &TJ. 
^^  rearing 
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reari]]^  even  one  infant^  in  such  a  wander* 
ing  and  laborious  life,  must  be  so  trouble* 
iioine  and  painful,  that  we  are  not  to  be 
surprised  that  no  woman  can  be  found  to 
undertake  it  who  is  not  prompted  by  the 
powerful  feelings  of  a  mother.   . 

To  thesfe  causes,  which  forcibly  repress 
the  rising  generation,  must  be  added  Uiose 
which  contribute  subsequently  to  destroy 
it;  such  as  the/requent  wars  of  these  sa*^ 
vages  with  different  tribes,  and  their  perpe- 
tual ccmtests  with  each  other ;  their  strange 
iipirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  which 
prompts  the  midnight  murder,  and  the 
frequent  shedding  of  innoc^fit  Idood ;  the 
smoke  and  filth  of  thdr  miserable  habita^ 
tions,  and  their  poor  mo(^  of  tiving,  pro- 
ductive of  loathsome  cutaneous  disorders ; 
and,  above  all,  a  dreadful  epideimc  like  the 
amali^^pox,  which  sweeps  off  great  num-« 
bers\ 

In  tibe  year  1789  they  were  visited  by 
this  efudemic,  which  raged  among  thei;!! 

*  See  generally,  ^e  Appendix  to  Collins's  Accodnt 
«>f  die  EngUsb  Colony  in  New  South  Wales. 
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with  all  the  appearance  and  virulehce  of 
the  small-pox.  The  desolation,  which  it 
occasioned,  was  almo^incredible.  Not  a 
living  person  was  to  be  found  in  the  bays 
and  harbours  that  were  before  the  most 
frequented.  Not  a  vestige  of  a  human 
foot  was  to  be  traced  on  the  sands. 
They  had  left  the  dead  to  bury  the  dead. 
The  excavations  in  the  rocks  were  filled 
with  putrid  bodies,  and  in  many  places  the 
paths  were  covered  with  skeletons*. 

Mr.  Collins  was  informed,  that  the  tribe 
of  Co-le-be,  the  native  mentioned  before^ 
had  been  reduced  by  the  effects  of  this 
dreadful  disorder  to  three  persons^  who 
found  themselves  obUged  to  unite  with 
some  other  tribe,  to  prevent  their  utter  ex- 
tinction ^ 

Under  such  powerful  causes  of  depopu*^ 
lation^  we  should  naturally  be  ipclined  ta 
suppose  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro-* 
duce  of  the  country  would  be  increasing 
upon  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants^  and^ 

*  GoVins's  New  South  Wales,  AppendiX|  p>  597* 
^  Id.  Appendix,  p.  598.  = 

added 
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added  tb  the  supply  of  fish  from  their 
shores,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
their  consumption  ;^  yet  it  appears,  upon 
the  whole,  that  the  population  is  in  general 
so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  average  sup* 
ply  of  food,  that  every  little  deficiency  from 
imfayourabl^  weather  or  other  causes,  oc- 
casions distress.  Particular  times,*  when 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  in  great  want, 
are  m^btidned  as  not  uncommon,  and,  at 
these  periods,  some -of  the  natives  were 
found  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  almost 
starved  to  death*- 

*  CoUins's  New  South  Wales,  c.  iii.  p.  S4,  and  AppenT 
p.  551. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  among  the  American  Indiani^ 

We  may  next  turn  our  view  to  Ae  vast 
continent  of  America,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  was  found  to  be  inhabited  by  small 
independent  tribes  of  savages^  subsisting, 
nearly  like  the  natives  of  New  Holland, 
on  the  productions  of  unassisted  nature. 
The  soil  was  covered  by  an  almost  univer- 
sal forest,  and  presented  few  of  those  fruits 
and  esculent  vegetables  which  grow  in  such 
profusion  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 
The  produce  of  a  most  rude  and  imperfect 
agriculture,  known  to  some  of  the  tribes 
of  hunters,  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  feeble  aid  to  the  subsist- 
ence acquired  by  the  chace.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  new  world  therefore  might 
be  considered    as    living  principally   by 

hunting 
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hunting  and  fishing*;  and  the  narrow  li- 
inils  to  this  mode  of  subsistence  are  ob- 
vious. The  supplies  derived  from  fishing 
Gould  reach  only  those  who  were  within 
a  Certain  distance  of  the  lakes,  the  rivers, 
bt  the  g€ia-ishore;  ahd  the  ignorance  and 
indolence!  of  the  improvident  savage  would 
firfcquently  prevent  hitn  from  extending  the 
b6i}efits  of  these  supplies  much  beyond 
the  time  whfen  they  were  actually  obtained. 
The  great  extent  of  territory  required  for 
the  sdppoft  of  the  hunter  has  been  re- 
peatedlj  stated  and  acknowledged  ^.  The 
htimber  of  wild  animals  within  his  reach, 
cdiiibitieJd  with  the  facility  with  which  they 
iiiay  be  either  killed  or  insnared,  must  ne- 
cessarily limit  the  number  of  his  society. 
The  tribes  o£  hunters,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
whom  thfcy  resemble  in  their  mode  of  sub- 
Sisteiice^  will  consequently  be  thinly  scat- 
.  tet^  over  the  suiface  of  the  earth.  Like 
beasts  of  prey,  they  must    either  drive 

•  Robertson's  History  of  Ameriea,  ^ol.ii,  b.iv.  p.  1^7. 
ct  seq.  octavo  edit  1780. 
^  Franklin's  Miscell.  p.  % 
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away  or  fly  from  every  rival,  and  be  en?- 
gaged  in  perpetual  contests  with  each 
other  *. 

Under  such  circumstances,  that  America 
should  be  very  thinly  peopled  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent  of  territory,  is  merely  an 
exetoplification  of  the  obvious  truth,  that 
population  cannot  increase  without  the 
food  to  support  it.  But  the  interesting 
part  of  the  inquiry,  that  part,  to  which 
I  would  wish  particularly  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  is,  the  mode  by 
which  the  population  is  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  this  scanty  supply.  It  cannot 
escape  observation,  that  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  to  any  people  does  not  shew 
itself  merely  in  the  shape  of  famine,  but 
in  other  more  permanent  forms  of  distress^ 
and  in  generating  certain  customs,  which 
operate  sometimes  with  greater  force  in 
the  suppression  of  a  rising  population 
than  in  its  subsequent  destruction. 

It  was  generally  remarked,  that  the 
American  women  ^eye  far  from, bewg  pro- 
Robertson,  b.  h.  p.  12&. 

\^|:  V/k  lific. 
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lific  •.  This  unfriiitfulness  has  been  attri- 
buted by  some  to  a  want  of  ardour  in  the 
men  towards  their  women,  a  feature  of 
character,  which  has  been  considered  as 
peculiar  to  the  American  savage.  It  is 
not  however  peculiar  to  this  race,  but 
probably  exists  in'  a  gredt  degree  among 
all  barbarous  nations,  whose  food  is  poor 
and  insufficient,  and  who  live  in  a  con-^ 
stant  apprehension  of  being  pressed  by 
famine  or  by  an  enemy.  Bruce  fre- 
quently takes  notice  of  it>  particulariy  in 
reference  to  the  Galla  and  Shangalla, 
savage  nations  on  the  borders  of  Abys- 
sinia ^  and  Vaillant  motions  the  phlcg-^ 
matic  temperament  of  the  Hottentots  as 

■  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Burke's  America,  vol.  i. 
p.  187*  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  torn, 
iii.  p.  304.  Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauv^es,  torn.  i.  p.  590. 
In  the  course  of  this  chapter  I  often  give  the  same  re- 
ferences  as  Robertson ;  but  never  without  halving  ex- 
amined and  verified  them  myself.  Where  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  I  refer  to  Robertson 
alone. 

*»  Travels  to  dbcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  223,  £59. 

the 
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the  chief  reason  of  their  thin  population  \ 

It  seems  to  be  generated  by  the  hardsbipci 

and  dangers  of  savage  life,  which  tak^  off 

the    atteJition  ^op)    the  se:K!\idl   passion  \ 

and  that  these  are  thje  principal  caus^  of 

it  among, the  AmeripaQs,  rather  thi^o  ^y 

absolute  constitutional  defeqt,  appears  pro** 

bahk,  from  its  diminiahwg  nearly  in  pio« 

portion  Xo  the  degree  in  ^hich  these  c^nfied 

ftre  mitigated  or  removed.    In  thpse  cqwot- 

tries  of  America,  where,  froni  pecuh^  »tnT 

ation  or  further  advantages  in  improvq-i 

ment,  the  hardships  i:^  savage  life  are.  1«8« 

severely  felt,  the  passion  between  th©se»e« 

hecoPnpes  more  ardent,     Awong  some  of 

the.  tribes  seated  on  the  banksi  of  rivers 

well  stored  with  fish,  or  others  that  inhabit 

a  territory  greatly  abounding  in  game  or 

much  improved  in  agriculture,  the  women 

are  mqre  valued  and  admired ;    and  as 

hardly  g^ny  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  gra- 

tii^lcaUop  of  desire,  the  d^ssolutenessi  oif  th^eir 

manners  is  sometimesr  excessive  ^ 

If 

^  Voyage  dans  Tlnterieur  de  rAfriqite,  torn.  i.  p.  12, 13. 
.    ^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  71*      Letters  Edif.  8c Curieuscs^ 

torn. 
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If  we  do  not  then  consider  this  apathy 
of  the  Americans  as  a  natural  defect  in  their 
bodily  frame,  but  merely  as  a  general  cold- 
ness, and  an  infrequency  of  the  calls  of  the 
sexual  appetite,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
give  much  weight  to  it  as  affecting  the 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage;  but 
shall  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
this'unfruitfulness  in  the  condition  and  cus* 
toms  of  the  women  in  a  savage  state.  And 
here  we  shall  find  reasons  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  fact  in  question. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
that,  "  Whether  man  has  been  improved 
by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization, 
is  a  question  which  in  the  wantonness  of 
disputation  has  been  agitated  among 
^*  philosophers.  That  women  are  indebted 
"  to  the  refinement  of  polished  manners 
for  a  happy  change  in  their  state,  is  a 
point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt  */^ 


«( 

<( 
<« 


torn.  vi.  p.  48|  S9Ay  330^  torn.  vii.  p.  20.  12mo.  edit.  1780. 
Charlevoix,  torn.  iii.  p.  303, 423.  Heooepin^  Mosurs  des 
Sauvages,  .p.  37* 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  103. 

In 
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In  every  part  of  the  world,  one  of  the 
most  general  characteristics  of  the  savage 
is  to  despise  and  degrade  the  female  sex  ?• 
Among  most  of  the  tribes  in  America  theix 
condition  is  ;so  pfecuUarly  grievous,  that 
servitude  is  a  nanie  too  mild  to  describe 
their:  wretched  state.  A  wife  is  no  better 
than  a  beast  of  burden*  While  the  man 
passQs  his  days,  in  idleness  ot  aoiusemeht, 
the>  woman  is  condewi^ed  to  incessant  toiL 
Tasks  are  inippsed  upon  her  .Withdut  mercy  ^ 
and  services  are;  received  without  compla- 
cence or  grajitud^  **.  There  are  sbnie  dis- 
tricts; kh  4  merica  where ,  this :  state  of-  d^gra-^ 
datiqn  ha^  bje^n  so  severely  felt,  that  riio- 
tbers  have .  destroyed  their  female  \  infants, 
to,o4^1iver/ thenji  at  .once  froni  a  life. in 
which  they  were  doomed  to -such  a  mise- 
rable slavery  *^.| ;         ^  j :     »       - 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  103  Lettei-.s'  Edif.  passim. 
Charlevoix  Hist.  Nouv:  Fr.  toin.  iii.  pi  £S7.  Voy.  de 
P^rouse,  c.  ix.  p.  402,  4to.     London. 

**  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  105.  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi. 
J>.  529.  Major  Roger's  North' America,  p.  211.  '  Creiixii 
Hist.  Canad.  p.  57. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Rajnal.  Hist;  des  Xpdes, 
torn.  iv.  c.vii.  p.  110,  8vo.  iOvol.  17951 

This 
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This  stiatc  of  depression  and  constant 
labour,  added  to  the  unavoidable  hard- 
ships of  savage  life,  must  be  very  un* 
fevourable  .to  the  office  of  child-bearing.*; 
and  the  libertdnage  which  generally  prei^ 
vails  among  the  women  before  maniage, 
with  the  habit  of  procuring  abortions^' 
m!ust  necessarily  render. ithem  more  'unfit 
for .  hearing  ohildiien  afterwards ''.!::  .One  <tf 
the  ;inissionairies,>  speaking  of  the  commoti 
l^factice.  amon^;  the  .Natchez  of  chaiigmg 
th^ir;  wives^  adds>  unless  they  hdve  chil- 
diien  hj  tkem ;  \  a  proof  that  many  of  these 
marriages  were  wnfmitfiil,  which  mriy  be 
accoimted^foir  from  the  libertine.  Uvesi  of 
the  women  before  wedlock^  ;which  hoihad 
previoualy  noticed ^;  / :     ,.:     ;  >   /  .  ::  >    :. 

The  I  causes  fthiat  Charlevoix  assigns!  o£ 
the :  ateroiity  oif  the  Atnericdii  women,  >are, 
the  suckling  their  children  for  several  years; 
diuring/which'  time,  they;  do  noli  ephabit>vjth 

^Robertson,  J>^N'iv#l  p^iljOlg^  .iCr^xiji/il^^^:  fi<^ad. 
p.;57..  Xaifitau^'tQlliJ.  p^{S9P«t|  .vi  ,<(   ^u^^u  AiM 

^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  72.  Ellis's  Voyage,  p^.IQQi^ 
Biurkefa/Anii^rilca, rii^, i  p»":J{87..<;  .vi  .d  j;.-jr;(|p'/l    • 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vii.  p.  20,  22.  .:  ^i  .,^ 

their 
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their  husbands;  the  excessive  labour  to 
which  they  are  always  condemned,  in  what- 
ever situation  they  may  be;  and  the  cus- 
tom established  in  many  places,  of  permit- 
ting the  young  women  to  prostitute  them- 
selves before  marriage.  Added  to  this, 
be  says,  the  extreme  misery  to  which  these 
people  are  sometimes  reduced,  takes  from 
them  all  desire  of  having  children*. 
Among  some  of  the  ruder  tribes  it  is  a 
maxim  not  to  burden  themselves  with 
rearing  more  than  two  of  their  ofispring  ^. 
When  twins  are  born,  one  of  them  is  com- 
mbn)y  abandoned,  as  the  mother  cannot 
irear  thera  both  ;  and  when  a  mother  dies 
dwing  the  period  of  suckHng  her  child, 
no  chance  of  preserving  its  life  remains^ 
and,  as  in  New  HoUaiid,  it  is  buried  in  the 

same  grave  with  the  breast  that  nourished 
it  c 

As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed 

•  Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn.  uK  p.  304. 

^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  107«  iLielMs  E^«  torn.  ix. 
p.  1140. 

^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  107*  Lettiret  Edif.  torn,  tiiu 
p.  86. 

to 
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to  w»Bt  themselves^,  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
porting their  chil(}ren  becoipea  at  times  8o 
grout,  tho^t  they  aye  reduced  to  the  neces^ 
sity  of  abandoning  or  destroying  them\ 
Deformed  children  are  very  generally  ex-» 
po^d ;  and,  among  ^omie  of  the  tribes  isx 
South  America,  the  children,  of  mothers 
who  do  not  bear  their  tebaur$  well,  ex- 
perienoe  a  similar  fate,  from  a  fear  that 
the  offtpriog  may  inherit  the  weakness  of 
its  parent  ^. 

To  causes  of  this  nature  we  raust  aicribe 
the  f^markable  exemption  of  the  Ameri^ 
cans  from  deformities  of .  make^  Even 
when  a  mother  eiadeavours  to  rear  all  her 
children  without  distinction,  such  ^  pro^ 
portion  of  the  whole  number  perishes 
under  the  rigorous  treatment  which  must  be 
their  lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  probably 
none  of  those  who  labour  under  any  origi'r 
nal  weakness  or  infirmity  can  attain  the 
age  of  uftanhood.  If  they  be^  aot  cut  off 
as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  they  cannot  long 

*-  Rol^ei^sonA  b.  iv.  p.  ^08. 

^  LafitaUy  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  torn.  i.  p.  59^. 

protract 
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protract  their  Uves  under  the  severe  dis-' 
cipline  that  awaits  them\  In  the  Spanish 
provinces,  where  the  Indians  do  not  lead 
so  laborious  a  life,  and  are  prevented  from 
destroying  their  children,  great  numbers 
of  them  are  deformed,  dwarfish,  muti- 
lated, blind,  and  deaf  ^ 

Polygamy  seems  to  have  been  generally 
allowed  among  the  Americans,  but  the  pri- 
vilege was  seldom  used,  except  by  the 
Caciques  and  chiefs,  and  now  and  then 
by  others  in  sotne  of  the  fertile  provinces 
of  the  South,  wherq  subsistence  was  more 
easily  procured.  The  difficulty  of  sup- 
porting a  family  confined  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  one  wife'';  and  this  difficulty 
^as '-  SO;  generally  known  and  acknow^ 
ledged^  that  fathers,  before  they  consented 
ta  giveMtheir  daughters  in  marriage,  re- 
quiired' unequivocal  proofs  in  the  suitor  of 

"  ^  ChaHetwk,  t'oni.  iii.  p;  SOS.  lUynal,  Hist,  des  Indes, 
toin.viii.'Lzir«'p..£dJ     ..  i      .   ..      '. 

^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  7S.     Voyage  d'Ulloa,   torn.  i. 

p.  232. 
«  Ro)bertson,  b,  ly.  p.  102.     Lettres  Edif.  torn.  viii. 

p.  87. 

his 
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his  skill  in  hunting,  and  his  consequent 
ability  to  support  a  wife  and  children  \ 
The  women,  it  is  said,  do  iidt  marry  early  ^; 
and  this  seetns  to  be  confirmed  by  the  li^ 
bertinage  among  them  before  marriage^ 
so  frequently  taken  notice  of  by  the  misr 
sionaries  and  other  writers  *• 

The  customs  above  enmnerated,  which 
appear  to  have  been  generated  principally 
by  the  experience  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  rearing  of  a  fan^ily,  combined 
with  the  number  of  children  that  roust 
necessarily  perish  under  the  hardships  of 
savage  life,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of 
their  parents  to  save  them  ^,  must^  without 
doubt,  most  powerfully  repress  the  rising 
generation. 

When    the  young  savage,  has  passed 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  ix.  p.  364.  Rgbenson^  b.  iv. 
p:U5.  * 

•»  Robertson/ b.  iv.  p.  107« 

^  Lettres  Edif.  passim*  ^  Vpyage  d'UIloii^  tqui.  u 
p.  343.  Burke's  America^,  vol.  i.  p.  1(^,  ,  Ch^clevoix, 
torn.  iii.  p.  303,  304. 

^  Creaxius  says,  that  scarcely  one  in  thirty  reaches 
manhood  (HistXildHad.  p.  57);  but  this  must  be  a  very 
great  exaggeration.  V 

•  J  safely 
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safely  through  the  peril*  of  his  childhood, 
other  dangers  scarcely  less  fotmidabJe 
slwait  him  on  his  approach  to  manhood. 
The  diseases  to  which  ftiafl  is  subject  la 
the  savage  state,  though  fewer  in  nuittbeti 
are  more  violent  and  fatal  than  thoie  which 
prevail  in  civilized  slociety.  As  savages 
are  wonderfully  improvident,  and  their 
means  of  subsistence  always  pi'ecariatts, 
they  often  pass  from  the  extreme  of  want 
to  exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the  ticis- 
Situdes  of  fortune  in  the  chace,  or  to  the 
variety  in  the  produce  of  the  seasons*, 
llieir  inconsiderate  gluttony  in  the  one  case, 
and  their  severe  abstinence  in  the  othef, 
are  equally  prejudicial  to  the  hutAan  coti- 
stitution;  and  their  vigour  is  accordingly 
at  some  seasons  impaired  by  want,  and  at 
others  by  a  superfluity  of  gross  aliment, 
and  the  disorders  arising  from  indiges- 
tions ^.  These,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  unavoidable  consequence  €ff  their 
mode  of  living,  cut  oflF  considerable  ntiln- 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  8^. 

^  Charlevoix,  torn,  iik  p.  308,  303. 

bers 
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bers  in  the  prime  of  life*  They  are  like- 
wise extremely  subject  to  consumptiofiSy 
to  pleuritic^  astiimatic,  and  paralytic  dii^ 
orders,  brought  on  by  the  immoderate 
hardships  and  fatigues  which  they  endure 
in  hunting  and  war,  and  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  to  which  they  are  coiMinu^ 
ally  exposed*. 

The  missionaries  speak  of  the  Indiana 
in  South  America  as  subject  to  perpetual 
diseases  for  which  they  know  no  remedy  ^ 
Ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  most  simple 
herbs,  or  of  any  change  in  their  gross  diet, 
they  die  of  these  diseases^  in  ^reat  Aunv 
bers.  The  Jesuit  Fauque  says,  that,  ifi  all 
tlie  different  excursions  which  he  had  made^ 
he  scarcely  found  a  single  iftdividual  of  an 
advsmced  age*.  Robertsofi  determines 
the  period  of  human  Kfe  to  be  shorter 
among  savages  than  io  wdWegidated  a*d 
industrious  eomraunities  ^.     Raynal,  tkbi^ 

^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  86.    ChflrUyQifiDy  tbiuuiiwi^i  364. 
LafifeM^  toiu.&. pw  36D,  d6l(. 
^  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  viii.  p.  83.  .  .  .  r    : 

*-  Lottrca  Edif.  torn.  ri.  f .  ill.  elk  ^eq.  ..  i 

*  B.  iv.  p.  86.  7 

withstanding 
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witbstaiiding  his  frequent  ideclamatLons  in 
favQUiT  of  savage  life,;  says  of  the  Indiaiis 
of  Canada,  that  few  are  so  longrlived;  as 
our  people,  whose!  manner  of  living  is 
more  uniform  and  tranquil  %  And.  Cook 
and. P^rouse, confirm  these  opinions  in  the 
renipxks  which  they  make  on. some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north-west. coast  of  Anie^ 
rica  ^. 

In  the  vast  plains  of  South  America, 
a  burning  sun,  operating  on  the  exten^ 
sive  swamps  and  the  inundations  that  sue* 
ceed  the  iraixiy  seasons,  sometimes  produces 
dreadAil  epidemics.  The  missionaries 
speak  of  contagious  di^temper$ :  as .  fire* 
quent  among  the  Indians,,  a;n4  odq^sioning 
at  times  a  great  mortality  in  thpi^vill^es'^i 
Th|e  small-ppx  every  where  nfiakes  great 
'ravj^ges,  as,  from  want,  of  care  and  from 
cQ^fin^thabitatipni^,;  very  few  that  are  at* 
tacked  : recover  .fromiit^    Tl»e  Indians  of 

•  Raynal,  b.  xv«  p.23.  ^ 

^  Cook^  third  Voy.  vol.  iu»  ch,  ii.  p,  520.     Voy.  de 
P6rou8e^  ch.ix. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn*  vin.  p.  79»  399.  toni.ix.  p.l25. 
^  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn,  i,  p.  349*  ^ 

Paraguay 
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Paraguay  are  said  to  be  extremely  subject 
to  contagious  distempers,  notwithstanding 
the  care  and  attentions  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  small-pox  and  malignant  fevers,  which, 
from  the  ravages  they  make,  are  called 
plagues,  frequently  desolate  these  flourish- 
ing missions;  and,  according  to  Ulloa,  were 
the  cause  that  they  had  liot  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment, and  the  profound  peace  which  they 
had  enjoyed  \ 

These  epidemics  are  not  confined  to  the 
south.  They  are  mentioned  as  if  they 
were  not  uncommon  among  the  more  north- 
ern nations  ^ ;  and,  in  a  late  voyage  to  the 
north- west  coast  of  America,  captain  Van- 
couver gives  an  account  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary desolation  apparently  produced 
by  isome  distemper  of  this  kind.  From 
Nevir  Dungeness  he  trSiversed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  the  coast  without  seeing 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants.  Deserted 
villages  were  frequent,  each  of  which  was 

•  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  549- 
^  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  SS5.    ' 

VOX.  I.  F  large 
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large  enough  to  contain  all  the  scattered 
savages  that  had  been  observed  in  that 
extent  of  country.  In  the  different  excur- 
sions  wliich  h^  made^  particularly  about 
Port  Discovery,  the  skulls,  limbs,  ribs  and 
back-bones,  or  some  other  vestiges  of  tne 
human  body,  were  scattered  promiscuously 
in  great  numbers ;  and,  as  no  warlike  scars 
were  observed  on  the  bodies  of  the  re* 
maining  Indians,  and  no  particular  signs  of 
fear  and  suspicion  were  noticed,  the  most 
probable  conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  this 
depopulation  must  have  been  occasioned 
by  pestilential  disease  ^.  The  small-pox 
appears  to  be  common  and  fatal  among  the 
Indians  on  this  coast.  Its  indelible  marks 
were  observed  on  many,  and  several  had 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  it  ^. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  sa- 

.  vages,  that,  from  their  extreme  ignorance, 

the  dirt  of  their  persons,  and  the  closeness 

and  filth  of  their  cabins  %    Xk»y  lose  the 

advantage 

•  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  iL  c.  v.  p.  256. 
^  Id.  c.  iv.  p.  £4£« 
Charlevoix  lipetkfl  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  ex- 
treme 
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advantage  which  usually  attends  a  thinly^ 
peopled  country,  that  of  being  more  ex- 
empt jfrom  pestilential  diseases  than  those 
which  are  fully  inhabited.  In  some  parts 
of  America  the  houses  are  built  for  the 
reception  of  many  different  families  ;  and 
fourscore  or  a  hundred  people  are  crowded 
together  under  the  same  roof.  When  the 
families  live  separately,  the  huts  are  ex- 
tremely small,  close  and  wretched,  with- 
out windows,  arid  with  the  doors  so  low, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  creep  on  the  hands 
and  knees  to  enter  them  *.  On  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  the  houses  are,  in 
general,  of  the  large  kind;  and  Meares 
describes  one  of  most  extraordinary  di- 
mensions, belonging  to  a  chief  near 
Nootka  Sound,  in  which  eight  hundred 
persons  ate,  sat,  and  slept  ^.     All  voyagers 

treme  filth  and  stepch  of  t&9  American  cabins,  '^  On  ne 
**  pent  entrer  dans  leur  cabanes  qu'on  ne  soit  impest6;" 
and  the  dirt  of  their  meals,  he  says, ''  vous  feroit  horreur/^ 
VoUiii,  p.  338. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv,  p.  182.    Voyage  d'UlIoa,  torn.  i. 
p.  340. 

^  Meares^s  Voyage,  ch.  xil  p.  138. 

F  2  agree 
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agree  with  respect  to  the  filth  of  the  habi- 
tations, and  the  personal  nastiness  of  the 
people  on  this  coast  *.  Captain  Cook  de- 
scribes them  as  swarming  with  vermin, 
which  they  pick  off  and  eat^;  and  speaks 
of  the  state  of  their  habitations  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  disgust  ^  P6rouse  declares 
that  their  cabins  have  sL  nastiness  and 
stanch  to  which,  the  den  of  no  known 
animal  in  the  world  can  be  compared '^. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be 
easily  imagined  what  a  dreadful  havoc  an 
epidemic  must  make,  when  once  it  appears 
among  them  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable, that  the  degree  of  filth  described 
should  generate  distempers  of  this  na- 
ture, as  the  air  of  their  houses  cannot  be 
much  purer  than  the  atmosphere  of  the 
most  crowded  cities. 

Those  who  escape  the  dangers  of  infancy 
and  of  disease,  are  constantly  exposed^ to 

*  Meares's  Voyage,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  252.    Vancouver's 
Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  vi.  c.  i.  p.  313. 
^  Cook's  3d  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
'^  Id.  c.iii.  p.  316. 
^  Voyage  de  Pferouse,  ch.  ix.  p.  408. 

the 
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the  chances  of  war ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  caution  of  the  Americans  in 
conducting  their  military  operations,  yel, 
as  they  seldom  enjoy  any  interval  of  peace, 
the  waste  of  their  numbers  in  war  is  con- 
siderable*. The  rudest  of  the  American 
nations  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rights 
of  each  community  to  its  own  domains  \ 
And  as  it  is  of » the  utmost  consequence  to 
prevent  others  from  destroying  the  game 
in  their  hunting-grounds,  they  guard  this 
national  property  with  a  jealous  attention. 
Innumerable  subjects  of  dispute  necessa- 
rily arise.  The  neighbouring  nations  live 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility  with  each 
other "",  The  very  act  of  increasing  in  one 
tribe  must  be  an  act  of  aggression  on  its 
neighbours;  as  a  larger  range  of  territory 
will  be  necessary  to  support  its  increased 
numbers.  The  contest  will  in  this  case  na- 
turally continue,  either  till  the  equilibrium 

*  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  la  Nouv.  France^  torn.  iii.  202^ 
203,  429. 

**  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  147. 

*  Ibid.  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  viii.  p.  40,  86,  &  passim. 
Cook's  3d  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.  Meares's  Voyage, 
ch.  xxiv.  p^  267* 

is 
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is  restored  by  mutual  losses,  or  till  the 
weaker  party  is  exterminated,  or  driven 
from  its  country.  When  the  irruption  of 
an  enemy  desolates  their  cultivated  lands, 
or  drives  them  from  their  hunting-grounds ; 
as  they  have  seldom  any  portable  stores, 
they  are  generally  reduced  to  extreme  want. 
All  the  people  of  the  district  invaded,  are 
frequently  forced  to  take  refuge  in  woods 
or  mountains,  which  can  afford  them  no 
subsistence,  arid  where  many  of  them  perish*. 
In  such  a  flight  each  consults  aJone  his  in- 
dividual safety.  Children  desert  their  pa- 
rents, iiiid  parents  consider  their  children 
as  strangers.  The  ties  of  nature  are  no 
longer  binding.  A  rather  will  sell  his  son 
for  a  knife  or  a  hatchet''.  Famine  and 
distresses  of  every  kind  complete  the  de- 
struction of  those  whom  the  sWord  had 
ispared ;  and  in  this  manner  whole  tribes 
are  frequently  extinguished  ^ 
Such  a  state  of  tilings  has  powerfully 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  172.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  Prance, 
torn.  iii.  p.  203. 

^  Lettres  EdiJf.  torn.  viii.  p.  346. 

^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  172.     Account  of  North  Anae- 
rica,  by  Major  Rogers,  p.  250. 

contributed 
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contributed  to  generate  that  ferocious  spirit 
of  warfare  observable  among  savages  in 
general,  and  most  particularly  among  the 
Am^cans.  Their  object  in  battle  is  not 
conquest,  but  destruction  ^  The  life  of  the 
victor  depends  on  the  death  of  his  enemy ; 
and,  in  the  rancour  and  fell  spirit  of  re- 
ven^  with  which  h^  pursues  him,  he  seems 
constantly  to  b^tr  in  mind  the  distresses  that 
would  be  consequent  on  defeat.  Among 
the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  h^  which  they 
express  their  resolution  of  making  war 
against  an  en^ny,  is,  ^^  Let  us  go  and  eat 
that  nation/'  If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a 
neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite  them  to  eat 
broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  their  enemies  ^. 
Among  the  Abnakis,  when  a  body  of  their 
warriors  e^iters  an  enemy's  territory,  it  is 
generally  divided  into  different  parties,  of 
thirty  or  forty ;  and  the  chief  says  to  each, 
"  To  you  is  given  such  a  hamlet  to  eat,  to 
you  such  a  village  %"  &c.  These  expres- 
sions remain  in  the  language  of  some  of  the 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  150. 

^  Id.  b.iv.  p.  164. 

^  Lettres  £dif.  torn.  n.  p.  205. 

tribes. 
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tribes,  in  which  the  custom  of  eating  their 
prisoners  taken  in  war  no  longer  exists. 
Cannibalism,  however,  undoubtedly  pre- 
vailed in  many  parts  of  the  new  world  * ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, I  cannot  but  think  that  it  must 
hg.ve  had  its  origin  in  extreme  want,  though 
the  custom  might  afterwards  be  continued 
from  other  motives.  It  seems  to  be  a 
worse  compliment  to  human  nature  and 
to  the  savage  state,  to  attribute  this  horrid 
repast  to  malignant  passions,  without  the 
goad  of  necessity,  rather  than  to  thfe  great 
law  of  self-preservation,  which  has  at  times 
overcome  every  other  feehng,  even  among^ 
the  most  humane  and  civilized  people- 
When  once  it  had  prevailed,  though  only 
occasionally,  from  this  cause ;  the  fear  that 
a  savage  might  feel  of  becoming  a  jepast 
to  his  enemies,  might  easily  raise  the  pas- 
sion of  rancour  and  revenge  to  so  high  a 
pitch,  as  to  urge  him  to  treat  his  prisoners 
in  this  way,  though  not  prompted  at  the 
time  by  hunger. 

•  Robertson,  b.  iv,  p.  164. 

The 
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.  The  missionaries  speak  of  several  na- 
tions, which  appeared  to  use  human  flesh 
whenever  they  could  obtain  it,  as  they 
^  would  the  flesh  of  any  of  the  rarer  animals  \ 
These  accounts  may  perhaps  be  exagge- 
rated, though  they  seem  to  be  confirmed 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  late  voyages  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  and  by  Captain 
Cook-s  description  of  the  state  of  society 
in  the  southern  island  of  New  Zealand  ^. 
The  people  of  Nootka  Sound  appear  to  be 
cannibals'";  and  the  chief  of  the  district, 
Maquinna,  is  said  to  be  so  addicted  to  this 
horrid  banquet,  that,  in  cold  blood,  he  kills 
a  slave  every  moon  to  gratify  his  unnatural 
appetite  ^. 

The  predominant  principle  of  self-pre- 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  viii.  p.  105, 271.  torn.  vi.  p,  266. 

^  Cautious  as  Captain  Cook  always  is,  he  says  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  ^^  it  was  but  too  evident  that  they  have 
"  a  great  liking  for  this  kind  of  food."  Second  Voy^e, 
voL  i.  p.  1246;  And  in  the  last  Voyage,  speaking,  of  dieir 
perpetual  hostilities,  he  says,  ^\  and  perhaps  the  desire  of 
**  a  good  meal  maybe  no  small  incitement."  Vol.  i.  p.  137* 
.  ""  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

^  Meares's  'Voyage,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  2^5. 

servation, 
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servdtion,  connected  most  intimately  in 
the  breast  of  the  savage,  with  the  safety 
and  power  of  the  commtanity  to  which  he 
bekmgs,  ppeirents  the  admission  of  any  of 
those  ideas  of  honour  and  gallantry  in  war, 
which  preml  among  more  civilized  na- 
tion9«  To  %  from  an  adversary  that  is  on 
his  guard,  and  to  avoid  a  contest  where  he 
caainot  contend  without  risk  to  his  own 
person^  and  consequently  to  his  commu- 
nity, is  the  point  of  honour  with  the  Ame- 
rican, The  odds  of  ten  to  one  are  neces- 
sary to  warrant  an  attack  on  a  person  who 
is  ariped  and  prepared  to  resist ;  and  even 
then  each  is  afraid  of  being  the  first  to 
advance*.  The  great  object  of  the  most 
renowned  warrior  is  by  every  art  of  canning 
and  deceit,  by  every  mode  of  stratagem  and 
surprise  that  his  invention  can  suggest,  to 
weaken  and  destroy  the  tribes  of  his  ene^ 
mies  with  the  l^ast  possible  loss  to  his  own. 
To  meet  an  enemy  on  equal  terms  is  re- 
garded as  extreme  folly.  To  fell  in  battle, 
instead  of  being  reckoned  an  honourable 

*  LettrM  Bdif.  torn.  vi.  p.  360. 

death, 
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death*,  is  a  misfortune,  which  subjects  the 
Hieraopy  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of 
rashness  and  imprudence.  But  to  he  in 
wait  day  after  day,  till  he  can  rush  upon 
his  prey  when  most  secure^  and  least  able 
to  resist  him ;  to  steal  in  the  dead  of 
night  upon  his  enemies,  set  fire  to  theit 
huts,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
fly  naked  and  defenceless  frcwn  the  flames  *", 
are  deeds  of  glory,  which  will  be  of  death- 
less memory  in  the  breasts  of  his  grateful 
countrymen. 

This  mode  of  warfare  is  evidently-  pro- 
duced by  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  rearing  of  new  citizens  under 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  savage  life. 
And  these  powerful  causes  of  destruction 
may  in  some  instances  be  so  great,  as  to 
keep  down  the  population  even  consider- 
ably below  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but 
the  fear  that  tiie  Americans  betray  of  any 
diminution  of  their  society,  and  theifr  appa- 
rent wish  to  increase  it,  are  no  proofs  that 

•  Qiarlevoix;  No.  ^r.  toiH.iii.  p.  STG. 
^  Hob^rtson^  b.  iv.  p.  \A5.    Let^eB  Edif.    tam.  vi. 
p.  182,  360. 

this 
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this  u  generally  the  case.  The  country 
could  not  probably  support  the  addition 
that  is  coveted  in  each  society  ;  but  an  ac- 
cession of  strength  to  one  tribe,  opens  to  it 
new  sources  qf  subsistence  in  the  compa- 
rative weakness  of  its  adversaries  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  a  diminution  of  its  numbers, 
so  far  from  giving  greater  plenty  to  the 
remaining  members,  subjects  them  to  ex- 
tirpation or  famine  from  the  irruptions  of 
their  stronger  neighbours. 

The  Chiriguanes,  originally  only  a  small 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Guaranis,  left  their  na- 
tive country  in  Paraguay,  and  settled  in 
the  niountains  towards  Peru.  They  found 
sufficient  subsistence  in  their  new  country, 
increased  rapidly,  attacked  their  neigh- 
bours, and  by  superior  valour  or  superior 
fortune  gradually  exterminated  them,  and 
took  possession  of  their  lands ;  occupying 
a. great  extent  of  country,  and  having  in- 
creased, in  the  course  of  some  years,  froni 
three  or  four  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  % 

•  Letties  Edif.  torn.  viii.  p.  243.  Les  Chiriguanes 
multiplierei^t  prodigieusement^  et  en  assez  pen  d'ann^es 
leur  nombre  monta  a  trente  mille  ames. 

while 
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while  the  tribes  of  their  weaker  neighbours 
were  daily  thinned  by  famine  and  the 
sword. 

Such  instances  prove  the  rapid  increase 
even  of  the  Americans  under  favourable 
circumsta;aces,  and  sufficiently  account  for 
the  fear  which  prevails  in  every  tribe  of 
diminishing  its  numbers,  and  the  frequent 
wish  to  increase  them  %  without  supposing 
a  superabundance  of  food  in  the  territory 
actually  possessed. 

That  the  causes  ^,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  affecting  the  population  of  the 
Americans,  are  principally  regulated  by 
the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  subsistence,  is 
sufficiently  evinced  from  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  the  tribes,  and  the  greater  num- 

*  Lafitau^  torn.  ii.  p.  163. 

^  These  -causes  may  perhaps  appear  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  population  down  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  they  certainly  would  be  so, 
if  the  representations  given  of  the  unfruitfulness  of  the 
Indian  women  were  universally,  or  even  generally  true. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  accounts  are  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  even  allowing  for  .all.  such L  exaggerations, 
they  ^re  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  pobt  proposed. 

bers 
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bers  in  each,  throughout  all  those  parts  of 
the  country,  where,  ftom  the  vicinity  of 
lakes  or  rivers,  the  superior  fertility  of  the 
soil,  or  further  advances  in  improvement; 
food  becomes  more  abundant.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Oronoco,  several  hundred  miles  may  be 
traversed  in  different  directions  without 
finding  a  single  hut,  or  observing  the  foot- 
steps of  a  single  creature.  In  some  parts 
of  North  America,  where  the  climate  is 
more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the 
desolation  is  stilly  greater.  Vast  tracts  of 
some  hundred,  leagues  have  been  crossed 
through  uninhabited  plains  and  forests*. 
The  missionaries  speak  of  journey  s  of  twelve 
days  without  meeting  a  single  soul^  and  of 
immense  tracts  of  country,  in  which  scarcely 
three  or  four  scattered  villages  were  to  be 
found  *^.  Some  of  these  deserts  furnished 
no  game**,  and  were  therefore  entirely  de- 
solate; others,  which  were  to  a  certain 

'^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  1£9,  ISO. 
^  Lettrei  Edif.  torn,  y'u  p.  357* 

id.  p.  321. 
^  Id.  tott.  is.  p.  145i 

degree 
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degree  stocked  with  it,  were  traversed  ixk 
the  hunting  seasons  by  parties,  who  eu-* 
camped  and  remsdned  in  different  spotSf 
according  to  the  success  they  met  with,  and 
were  therefore  really  inhabited  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which  they 
yielded  *. 

Other  districts  of  America  are  described  as 
comparatively  fully  peopled ;  such  as  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  northern  lakes,  the  shores  of 
Missisippi,  Louisiana,  and  many  provinces 
in  South  America.  The  villages  here  were 
large,  and  near  each  other,  in  proportion 
to  the  superior  fruitfulness  of  the  territory 
in  ganiie  and  fish,  and  the  advances  made 
by  the  inhabitants  in  agriculture  **•  The 
Indians  of  the  great  and  populom  empires 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  sprung  undoubtedly 
from  the  same  stock,  and  originally  pos« 
sessed  the  same  customs  as  their  ruder 
brethren ;  but  fronfi  the  moment  when,  by  a 
fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  they  were 
led  to  improve  and  extend  their  agriculture, 

»  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  66, 81,  345.  totn*  ix.  p.  14S. 
^  Id.  ton,  ix.  p,  90, 14£.  Robertsaii,  b.  iv«  p.  14U 

aeon- 
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a  considerable  population  rapidly  followed, 
in  spite  of  the  apathy  of  the  men,  or  the 
destructive  habits  of  the  women.  These 
habits  would  indeed  in  a  great  measure 
yield  to  the  change  of  circumstances ;  and 
the  substitution  of  a  more  quiet  and  seden- 
tary life  for  a  life  of  perpetual  wandering 
and  hardship,  would  immediately  render 
the  women  more  fruitful,  and  enable  them 
at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  a 
larger  family. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, as  described  by  historians,  the  po- 
pulation seems  to  have  been  spread  over 
the  surface  very  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  food,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  parts,  in  the  actual  state  of 
their  industry  and  improvement,  could 
obtain :  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
pressed  hard  against  this  limit,  rather  than 
fell  short  of  it,  appears  from  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  distress  for  want  of  food  in 
all  parts  of  America. 

Remarkable  instances  occur,  according 
to  Dr.  Robertson,  of  the  calamities  which 
rude  nations  suflFer  by  famine.     As  one  of 

them, 
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them,  he  mentions  an  account  given  by 
Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the 
Spanish  adventurers,  who  res^ided  almost 
nine  years  among  the  savages  of  Florida. 
He  desicribes  them  as  unacquainted  with 
every  species  of  agriculture,  and  living 
chiefly  upon  the  roots  of  different  plants, 
which  they  procure  with  great  difficulty, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  them.  Sometimes  they  kill  game,  some- 
times they  catch  fish,  but  in  such  small  quan- 
tities, that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  as  to 
compel  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of 
antSy  worms,  lizards,  serpents,  and  a  kind  of 
unctuous  earth ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  he 
says,  that  ifin  thi$  country  there  were  any 
stones,  they  would  swallow  them.  They 
preserve  the  bones  of  fishes  and  serpents, 
which  they  grind  into  powder,  and  eat. 
The  only  season  when  they  do  not  suffer 
much  from  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit 
like  the  opuntia,  or  prickly-pear,  is  ripe; 
but  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel 
far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  in 
order  to  find  it  In  another  place,  he  ob- 
voL.  I.  G  serves 
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serves  that  they  are  frequently  reduced  to 
pass  two  or  three  days  without  food  \ 

Ellis,  in  his  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
feelingly  describes  the  sufferings  of  the 
Indians  in  that  neighbourhood  from 'ex- 
treme want.  Having  mentioned  the  seve- 
rity of  the  cUmate,  he  says,  "  Great  as 
"  these  hardships  are  which  result  from  the 
**  rigour  of  the  cold,  yet  it  may  justly  be 
"  affirmed  that  they  are  much  inferior  to 
"  those  which  they  feel  from  the  scarcity 
"  of  provisions,  and  the  difficulty  they  are 
**  under  of  procuring  them.  A  story  which 
**  is  related  at  the  factories,  and  known  to 
"  be  true,  will  sufficiently  prove  this,  and 
"  give  the  compassionate  reader  a  just 
"  idea  of  the  miseries  to  which  these  un-% 
**  happy  people  are  exposed.''  He  then 
gives  an  account  of  a  poor  Indian  and  his 
wife,  who,  on  the  failure  of  game,  having 
eaten  up  all  the  skins  which  they  wore  as 
clothing,  were  reduced  to  the  dreadfril 
extremity  of  supporting  themselves  on  the 

*  Robertson,  note  28  to  p.  117,  b.  iv. 

.        flesh 
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flesh  of  two  of  iheix  children  ••  In  an- 
other place,  he  says,  "  It  has  sontetimes 
**  happened  that  the  Indians  who  come 
^^  in  summer  to  trade  at  the  fectories, 
"  missing  the  succours  they  expected,  have 
"  been  obliged  to  singe  off  the  hair  from 
"  thousands  of  beaver-skins,  in  order  to 
^^  feed  upon  the  leather  ^/' 

The  Abb6  Raynal,  who  is  continually 
reasoning  most  inconsistently  in  his  com« 
parisons  of  savage  and  civilized  life,  though 
in  one  place  he  speaks  of  the  savage  as 
morally  sure  of  a  competent  subsistence, 
yet,  in  his  account  of  the  nations  of  Canada, 
says,  that  though  they  lived  in  a  country 
abounding  in  game  and  fish,  yet  in  some 
seasons  and  sometimes  for.  whole  years, 
this  resource  failed  them ;  and  famine  then 
occasioned  a  great  destruction  among  9 
people  who  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
assist  each  others  ^^     : 

Charlevoix,  speaking   of  the  ihcdnve- 

•  Robertson,  p.  I96;  .  .       i    ' 

*  P..  194k.      •':•'...•'..•         •       •  ,  i  - 

""  SaypiJ,!  Hbtpired^i: lades,  tom^'rviS^  Ixt.  ^l  9&. 

G  2  nience, 
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niences  and  distresses  to  which  the  mis- 
sionaries were  subject,  observes  that  not 
unfrequently  the  evils  which  he  had  been 
describing  are  effaced  by  a  greater,  in  com- 
parison of  which  all  the  others  are  nothing. 
This  is  famine.  It  is  true,  says  he,  that 
the  savages  can  bear  hmiger  with  as  much 
patience  as  they  shew  carelessness  in  pro- 
viding against  it ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
reduced  to  extremities  beyond  their  power 
to  support*. 

It  is  the  general  custom  among  most  of 
the  American  nations,  even  those  which 
have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture, 
to  disperse  themselves  in  the  woods  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  subsist  io$ 
some  months  on  the  produce  of  the  chace, 
as  a  principal  part  of  their  annual  sup- 
plies \  To  remain  in  their  villages  exposes 
them  to  certain  famine '';  and  in  the  woods 
they  are  not  always  sure  to  escape  it.  The 
most  able  hunters  sometimes  fail  of  sue- 


*  Hist.  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  338. 

^  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  rt.  p.  66,  81,  345,  ix.  145. 

•  Id.  torn.  vi.  p.  82,  196, 197,  215,  ix.  151. 

cess. 
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cess,  even  where  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
game*;  and  in  their  forests,  on  the  failure 
of  this  resource,  the  hunter  or  the  traveller 
is  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  want*".  The 
Indians,  in  their  hunting  excursions,  are 
sometimes  reduced  to  pass  three  or  four 
days  without  food*";  and  a  missionary  re- 
lates an  account  of  some  Iroquois,  who, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  having  sup- 
ported themselves  as  long  as  they  could, 
by  eating  the  skins  which  they  had  with 
them,  their  shoes,  and  the  bark  of  trees, 
at  length,  in  despair,  sacrificed  some  of 
the  party  to  support  the  rest.  Out  of 
eleven,  five  only  returned  alive  **. 

The  Indians,  in  many  parts  of  South 
America,  live  in  extreme  want',  and  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  absolute  famines  ^. 
The  islands,  rich  as  they  appeared  to  be, 

•  Charlevoix,    N.  Ft.   torn,  iii,  p.  201.      Hennepin^ 
Moeurs  des  Sauv.  p.  78. 

^  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  167,  MO. 

*  Id.  torn.  vi.  p.  S3. 
^  Id.  torn.  vi.  p.  71- 

^  Id,  torn,  vii*  p.  383,  is.  140* 
'  Id.  torn.  viii.  p.  79* 

were 
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were  peopled  fully  up  to  the  level  of  their 
produce.  If  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in 
any  district,  such  a  small  addition  of  su- 
pernumerary mouths  soon  occasioned  a 
severe  dearth  of  provisions*.  The  flou- 
rishing Mexican  empire  was  in  the  same 
state  in  this  respect;  and  Cortez  often 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring 
subsistence  for  his  small  body  of  soldiers  ^ 
£ven  the  Missions  of  Paraguay,  with  all 
the  care  and  foresight  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
notwithstanding  that  their  population  was 
kept  down  by  frequent  epidemics,  were 
by  no  means  totally  exempt  from  the  pres- 
sure of  want.  The  Indians  of  the  Mission 
of  St.  Michael  are  mentioned  as  having  at 
one  time  increased  so  much,  that  the  lands, 
capable  of  cultivation  in  their  neighbour- 
hood,' produced  only  half  of  the  grain 
necessary  for  their  support*^.  Long 
droughts  often  destroyed  their  cattle  ^]  and 

•  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  121.    Bjirke's  America,  vol.  i, 
p.  SO. 

^  Robertson,  b.  viii.  p.  £12. 
^  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  ix.  p.  381* 

*  Id.  torn,  ix.  p.  191. 

occasioned 
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occasioned  a  failure  of  their  crops ;  and 
on  these  occasions  some  of  the  Missions 
were  reduced  to  the  most  extreme  indi- 
gence, and  would  have  perished  from  fa- 
mine, but  for  the  assistance  of  their  neigh-* 
hours  \ 

The  late  voyages  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  confirm  these  accoimts  of  the 
frequent  pressure  of  want  in  savage  life^ 
and  shew  the  uncertainty  of  the  resource 
of  fishing,  which  seems  to  afford,  in  ge- 
neral, the  most  plentiful  harvest  of  food 
that  is  furnished  by  unassisted  nature. 
The  sea  on  the  coast  near  Nootka  Sound 
is  seldom  or  never  so  much  frozen  as  to 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  having  access 
to  it.  Yet  from  the  very  great  precautions 
they  use  in  laying  up  stores  for  the  winter, 
and  their  attention  to  prepare  and  pre- 
serve whatever  food  is  capable  of  it  for 
the  colder  seasons,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sea  at  these  times  yields  no  fish;  and  it 
appears  that  they  often  undergo  very  great 
hardships  from  want  of  provisions  in  the 

*   Lettres  Edif.  torn.  ix.  p.  £06,  580. 

cold 
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cold  months*.  During  a  Mr-  Mackay's  stay 
at  Nootka  Sound,  from  1786  to  1787,  the 
length  and  severity  of  the  winter  occa- 
sioned a  iamine.  The  stock  of  dried  fish 
was  expended,  and  no  fresh  supphes  of 
any  kind  were  to  be  caught ;  so  that  the 
natives  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  fixed 
allowance,  and  the  chiefs  brought  every 
day  to  our  countrymen  the  stated  meal  of 
seven  dried  herrings'  heads*  Mr.  Meare^ 
says  that  the  perusal  of  this  gentleman's 
journal  would  shock  any  mind  tinctured 
with  humanity  ^. 

Caj)tain  Vancouver  mentions  some  of 
the  people  to  the  north  of  Nootka  Sound 
as  living  very  miserably  on  a  paste  made 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine-tree  and 
cockles  ^  In  one  of  the  boat  excursions, 
a  party  of  Indians  was  met  with  who  had 
some  halibut,  but,  though  very  high  prices 
were  offered,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
part  with  any.     This,  as  Captain  Vancou- 

**  Meares*s  Voyage,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  266. 

^  Id.  ch.  xi.  p.  132. 

«  Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.ii.  cii.  p.  273. 

ver 
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ver  obscFves,  was  singular,  and  indicated 
a  very  scanty  supply*.  At  Nootka  l^ound, 
in  the  year  1794,  fish  had  become  very 
scarce  and  bore  an  exorbitant  price;  as, 
either  from  the  badness  of  the  season  or 
from  neglect,  the  inhabitants  had  exj>eri- 
enced  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  pro- 
visions during  the  winter^. 

P^rouse  describes  the  Indians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Francois  as  living 
during  the  summer  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance by  fishing,  but  exposed  in  the  win- 
ter to  perish  from  vrjaxxV. 

It  is  not  therefore,  as  Lord  Kaimes  ima- 
gines, that  the  American  tribes  have  never 
increased  sufficiently  to  render  the  pastoral 
or  agricultural  state  necessary  to  them^; 
but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  they  have 
not  adopted  in  any  great  degree  these  more 
plentiful  modes  of  procuring  subsistence, 

*  Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  88S. 
^  Id.  vol.  iii.  b.  vi.  c.  i.  p.  304. 
,^  Voyage  de  P^rouse,  ch.  ix.  p.  400. 
^  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  99,  105, 
8vo.  2d  edit. 

'  and 
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and  therefore  have  riot  increased  so  as 
to  become  populous.  If  hunger  alone 
could  have  prompted  the  savage  tribes  of 
America  to  jsuch  a  change  in  their  habits^ 

1  do  not  conceive  that  there  would  have 
been  a  single  nation  of  hunters  and  fishers 
remaining;  but  it  is  evident  that  some 
fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  stimulus,  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  probable, 
that  these  arts  of  obtaining  food  will  be 
first  invented  and  improved  in  those  spots 
which  are  best  suited  to  them,  and  where 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  situation,  by  al- 
lowing a  greater  number  of  people  to  sub*- 
feist  together,  would  give  the  fairest  chance 
to  the  inventive  powers  of  the  human 
mind. 

Among  most  of  the  American  tribes  that 
we  have  been  considering,  so  great  a  dcr 
gree  of  equality  prevailed  -  that  all  the 
members  of  each  community  would  be 
nearly  equal  sharers  in  the  general  hard- 
ships  of  savage  life  and  in  the  pressure  of 
occasional  famines.     But  in  many  of  the 

more 
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more  southern  nations,  as  in  Bagota%  and 
among  the  Natchez  ^,  and  particularly  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  .where  a  great  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  prevailed,  and  the  lower 
classes  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  servi- 
tude'',  it  is  probable  that,  on  occasion  of 
any  failure  of  subsistence,  these  would  be 
the  principal  sufferers,  and  that  the  positive 
checks  to  population  would  act  almost  ex-^ 
clusively  on  this  part  of  the  community. 

The  very  extraoidinary  depopulation 
that  has  taken  place  among  the  American 
Indians,  may  appear  to  some  to  contradict 
the  theory  which  is  intended  to  be  esta- 
blished ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
causes  of  this  rapid  diminution  may  all 
be  resolved  into  the  three  great  checks  to 
population  which  have  been  stated ;  and  it 
is  not  asserted,  that  these  checks,  operating 
from  particular  circumstances  with  un- 
usual force,  may  not,  in  some  inistances^ 

•  Robertson,  b,  iv.  p.  141«] 

^  Lettres  £dif.  torn.  vii.  p.  £1.  Robertaoo^  .  Iv. 
p.  139. 

•  Robertson,  b.  vii.  p.  190,  £42. 

be 
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be  more  powerful  even  than  the  principle 
of  increase. 

The  insatiable  fondness  of  the  Indians 
for  spirituous  liquors  %  which,  according 
to  Charlevoix,  is  a  rage  that  passes  all 
expression  *",  by  producing  among  them 
perpetual  quarrels  and  contests  which 
often  terminate  fatally,  by  exposing  them 
to  a  new  train  of  disorders  which  their 
mode  of  life  unfits  them  to  contend  with, 
9iid  by  deadening  and  destroying  the  gene- 
rative faculty  in  its  very  source,  may  alone 
be  considered  as  a  vice  adequate  to  pro- 
duce the  present  depopulation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  should  be  observed  that  al- 
most every  where  the  connexion  of  the 
Indians  with  Europeans  has  tended  to 
break  their  spirit,  to  weaken  or  to  give  a 
wrong  direction  to  their  industry,  and  in 
consequence  to  diminish  the  sources  of 
subsistence^  In  St.  Domingo,  the  Indians 
neglected  purposely  to  cultivate  their  lands 

*  Major  Roger's  Account  of  North  America,  p.  210. 
^  Charlevoix,  torn.  iii.  p,  302« 

in 
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in  order  to  starve  out  their  cruel  oppres* 
sors  *.  In  Peru  and  Chili,  the  forced  in- 
dustry of  the  natives  was  fatally  directed 
to  the  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  cultivating  its  surface ;  and, 
among  the  northern  tribes,  the  extreme 
desire  to  purchase  European  spirits  di- 
rected the  industry  of  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  procuring 
of  peltry  for  the  purpose  of  this  exchange  \^ 
which  would  prevent  their  attention  to  the 
more  fruitful  sources  of  subsistence,  and 
at  the  same  time  tend  rapidly  to  destroy 
the  produce  of  the  chace.  The  number 
of  wild  animals,  in  all  the  known  parts  of 
America,  is  probably  even  more  diminished 
than  the  number  of  people  ^  The  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  has  every  where  slack- 
ened, rather  than  increased,  as  might  at 
first  have  been  expected,  from  European 

*  Robertson,  b.  ii.  p.  185.  Burke's  America,  vol.  i. 
p.  300. 

^  Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  260. 

*  The  general  introduction  of  fire-arms  among  the 
Indians  has  probably  greatly  contributed  to  the  dimmu- 
tion  of  the  wild  animals. 

connexion. 
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connexion.  In  no  part  of  America,  either 
North  or  South,  do  we  hear  of  any  of  the 
Indian  nations  living  in  great  plenty,  in 
consequence  of  their  diminished  num- 
bers/ It  maj^  not  therefore  be  very  far 
from  the  truth,  to  say  that  even  now,  in 
spite  of  all  the  powerful  causes  of  dest/uc-; 
tion  that  hg,ve  been  mentioned,  the  average 
population  of  the  American  nations  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  on  a  level  with  the 
average  quantity  of  food,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  their  industry  they  can 
obtain. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Checks  to  Population  in  the  Islands  of  the 
South  Sea. 


j^  4^  Abb6  Raynal,  speaking  of  the  an* 
cient  state  of  the  British  isles,  and  of 
islanders  in  general,  says  of  them :  **  It  is 
^t  among  these  people  that  we  trace  the 
"  origin  of  that  multitude  of  singular  in- 
"  stitutions  which  retard  the  progress  of 
''  population.  Anthropophagy,  the  castra- 
*'  tion  of  males,  the  infibulation  o^  females, 
"  late  marriages,  the  consecration  of  vir-- 
*^  ginity,  the  approbation  of  ceUbacy,  thp 
"  punishments  exercised  against  girls  wha 
"  become  mothers  9.t  too  early  an  age%'' 
&c.  These  customs,  caused  by  a  super** 
abundance  of  population  in  islands,  have 
been  carried,  he  says,  to  the  contiaentSi 


*  Raynal,  Histoire  des  Indes,  vol.  ti.  lib.  iii.  p.  3^ 
10  vols.  avo.  1795. 

where 
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where  philosophers  of  our  days  are  still 
employed  to  investigate  the  reason  of  them. 
The  Abb6  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
a  savage  tribe  in  America  surrounded  by 
enemies,  or  a  civilized  and  populous  nation 
hemmed  in  by  others  in  the  same  state,  is, 
in  many  respects,  circumstanced  like  the 
islander.  Though  the  barriers  to  a  further 
increase  of  population  be  not  so  well  de- 
fined, and  so  open  to  common  observation, 
on  continents  as  on  islands,  yet  they  still 
present  obstacles  that  are  nearly  as  insur- 
mountable; and  the  emigrant,  impatient 
of  the  distresses  which  he  felt  in  his  own 
country,  is  by  no  means  secure  of  finding 
relief  in  another.  There  is  probably  no 
island  yet  known,  the  produce  of  which 
could  not  be  further  increased.  This  is  all 
that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  earth.  Both 
are  peopled  up  to  their  actual  produce. 
And  the  whole  earth  is  in  this  respect  like 
an  island.  But,  as  the  bounds  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  islands,  particularly  when 
they  are  of  small  extent,  are  so  narrow, 
and  so  distinctly  marked,  that  ev^ry  per- 
son must  see  and  acknowledge  them,  aa 

inquiry 
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inquiry  into  the  checks  to  population  ou 
those,  of  which  we  have  tlie  most  au- 
thentic accounts,  may  tend  considerably 
to  ilhistrate  the  present  subject.  The  ques- 
tion that  is  asked  in  Captain  Cook's  first- 
Voyage,  with  respect  to  the  thinly-scattered 
savages  of  New  Holland,  "  By  what  means 
•^  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  re- 
"  duced  to  such  a  number  as  it  can  sub- 
*^  sist*?''  may  be  asked  with  equal  pro- 
priety  respecting  the  most  populous  islands 
in  the  South  Sea,  or  the  best-peopled  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  question, 
applied  generally,  appears  to  me  to  be 
highly  curious,  and  to  lead  to  the  elucida* 
tion  of  some  of  die  most  obscure,  yet  im- 
portant points,  in  the  history  of  human 
society.  I  cannot  so  clearly  and  concisely 
describe  the  precise  aim  of  the  first  part 
of  the  present  work,  as  by  saying  that  it 
is  an  endeavour  to  answer  tiiis  question  so 
a|)iplied. 

Of  the  large  islands  of  New  Guinea, 
Kew  Britain,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New 

•  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p,  240,  4to, 

VOL.  I.  H  Hebrides, 
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Hebrides,  little  is  knoWn  with  certainty ^ 
The  state  of  society  in  them  is  probably 
very  similar  to  that  which  prevails  am^ong 
many  of  the  savage  nations  of  America. 
They  appear  to  be  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  different  tribes,  who  are  engaged  in  fre- 
quent .  hostilities  with  each  other.  The-, 
chiefs  have  httle  authority;  and  private 
property  being  in  consequence  insecure, 
provisions  have  been  rarely  found  on  them 
in  abundance  \  With  the  large  island  of 
New  Zealand  we  are  better  acquainted ; 
but  not  in  a  manner  to  give  us  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  state.of  society  among  its* 
inhabitants.  The  picture  of  it,  drawn  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  three  different  Voy- 
ages, contains  some  of  the  darkest  shades 
that  are  any  where  to  be  met  within  the- 
history  of  human  nature.^  The  state  of 
perpetual  hostility,  in  which  the  different » 
tribes  of  these  people  live  with  each  other, 
seems  to  be  even  more  striking  than  among . 

^  See  the  different  accounts  of  New  Guinea  and  New 
Britain,  in  the  Histoire  des  Navigatiotis  aux  terres.Au^ 
St  rales;  and  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides  in 
Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii, 

the 
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the  savages  of , any  part  of  Amefrica  • ;  and 
their  custom  of  eating  human  flesh,  and 
even  their  relish  for  that  kind  of  food,  are 
established  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  ^ 
Captain  Cook^^.who  is  by  no  means  jnclined 
to  exaggerate  the  vices  of  savage  Ufe,  says, 
of  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Queen  Charlotte^s  Sound,  "  If  I  had  fol- 
"  lowed  the  advice  of  all  our  pretended 
"  friends,  I  might  have  extirpated  the 
"  whole  race ;  for  the  people  of  each  ham- 
**  let  or  village,  by  turns,  applied  to  me 
"  to  destroy  the  other.  One  would  have 
^^  thought  it  almost  impossible  that  so 
**  striking  a  proof  of  the  divided  state  in 
"  which  these  miserable  people  live,  could 
**  have  been  assigned*'/^  And,  in  the* 
same  chapter,  further  on,  he  says,  "  From 
**  my  own  observations,  and  the  informa- 
"  tion  of  Taweiharooa,  it  appears  to  me, 
"  that  the  New  Zealanders  must  live  under 
••  perpetual  apprehensions  of  being  de- 

•  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.     Second  Voy- 
age, vol.  i.  p.  101.     Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  l6l,  &c. 
^  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
*Tl»rdVoyage,  vol.  i.  p,'124. 

H  2  •*  stroyed 
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^  stroyed  by  each  other ;  there  being  fe^ 
"  of  their  tribes  that  have  BOt>  as  theys 
^  think,  sustained  wrongs  from  some  other 
^^  tribes,  which  they  are  continually  upoa 
w  the  watch  to  revenge.  And,  pevhaips^ 
^^  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  may  be  nea 
"  small  incitement.*^***  Theii:  method  oiJ 
*^  executing  theii:  kodrrible  designs  is  by 
**  stealing  upon  the  advecse  party  in  ibe 
*^  night ;  and  if  they  find  thcro  unguarded 
**  (which,  however,  I  beHeve,  is  very  sel- 
"  dom  the  cape)  they  kijl  every  one  indis- 
**  criminately,  not  even  sparing  the  women 
•^  and  children.  When  the  massacre  is 
•*  ccMiipleted,  they  either  feast  and  gorge 
"  themselves  on  the  spot,  or  carry  off  as 
"  many  of  the  dead  bodies  as  they  can, 
^^  and  devour  them  at  home  with  acts  of 
*^  brutality  toa  shocking  to  be  described; 
w  .****To  give  quai^er^  or  to  take  prisdn- 
^^  ers,  makes  no  part  of  the  military  law, 
^^  so  that  the  vanquished  can  only  sa^ve 
^  their  lives  by  flight.  This  perpetual  state 
"  of  %var  aud  destructive  method  of  con- 
"  ducting  it,  operates  so  strongly  in  prp- 
^^  ducing   habitual   circunuspectiqnv    4iat 

"  one 
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**  one  hardly  ever  finds  a  New  Zealander 
^*  off  bis  guard,  either  by  night  or  by 
«  day  V 

As  these  observations  occur  in  the  last 
Vbyage,  in  which  the  errots  of  former  ac- 
Coums  would  have  been  corrected,  and  ^i 
a  constant  state  of  warfkre  is  here  repre- 
sented as  prevailing  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  may  be  Considered  as  the  principal 
check  to  the  popnlation  of  New  Zealand^ 
Kttle  tieed  be  added  on  this  subject.  We 
are  ntit  informed  whether  any  ctlstonis  are 
practised  by  the  women  unfavourable  to 
population.  If  such  be  known,  they  are 
probably  never  resorted  to,  except  in  times 
of  great  distress ;  as  each  tribe  will  natu- 
rally wish  to  increase  the  numbers  of  its 
members,  in  order  to  give  itself  greater 
power  of  attack  and  defence.  But  the 
vagabond  life  which  the  women  of  the 
southern  islahd  lead,  and  the  con- 
stant state  of  alarm  in  which  they  live, 
being   obliged   to  travel    and  work  with 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

arms 
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arms  in  their  hands  %  must  undoubtedly 
be  very  unfavourable  to  gestation,  and  tend 
greatly  to  prevent  large  families. 

Yet  powerful  as  these  checks  to  popular 
tion  are,  it  appears,  from  the  recurrence 
of  seasons  of  scarcity,  that  they  seldon) 
repress  the  number  of  people  below  the 
average  means  of  subsistence.  "  That 
"  such  seasons  there  are*'  (Captain  Cook 
says)  "  our  observations  leave  us  no  room 
"  to  doubt**/'  iigh  is  a  principal  part  of 
their  food,  which,  being  only  to  be  pro- 
cured on  the  sea-coast,  and  at  certain 
limes ^,  must  always  be  considered  as  a 
precarious  resource.  It  must  be  extremely 
^  difficult  to  dry  and  preserve  any  consider- 
able stores  in  a  state  of  society  subject  to 
$uch  constant  alarms ;  particularly,  as  we 
may  suppose,  that  the  bays  and  creeks 
most  abounding  in  fish  would  most  fre- 
quently be  the  subject  of  obstinate  con- 

•  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
^  Id.  First  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 
«  Id.  p.  45. 

test 
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test  to  people  who  were  wandering  in 
search  of  food  *.  The  vegetable  produce 
tions  are,  the  fern  root,  yams,  clams  and 
potatoes^.  The  three  last  are  raised  by 
cultivation,  and  are  seldom  found  on  the 
southern  island,  where  agriculture  is  but 
little  known '^.  On  the  occasional  failure 
of  these  scanty  resources  from  unfavour- 
able seasons,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
distress  must  be  dreadful.  At  such  pe^ 
riods  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
the  desire  of  a  good  meal  should  give  ad-> 
ditional  force  to  the  desire  of  rev^ige^  and 
that  they  should  be  "  perpetually  destroy-. 
"  ing  each  other  by  violence,  as  the  only 
"  alternative  of  perishing  by  hunger  ^/^  . 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  thinly- 
scattered  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  to 
the  crowded  shores  of  Otaheite  and  the 
Society  Islands,  a  different  scene  opens  ta 
our  view.  All  apprehension  of  dearth 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  banished  from  a   / 

»  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p,  157. 
.  ^  Id.  First  Voys^e,  vol,  iii.  p.  .43. 
*"  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  4(J5. 
**  T-i.  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 

country 
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country  that  is  described  to  be  friatful  al 
tlie  gardeti  of  tibd  Hesperides  \  But  this 
first  impressioii  would  be  immediately  cor^ 
rected  by  a  tncmient's  reflection.  Happi* 
iieiss  and  plenty  have  always  been  con* 
sidered  as  the  most  powerful  causes  of  in^ 
crease.  In  a  delightful  climate,  where  few 
dkeases  are  known,  and  the  women  are 
condemned  to  no  severe  fatigues,why  should 
not  these  causes  operate  with  a  force  un- 
paralleled in  less  favourable  regions  ?  Yet 
if  they  did,  where  could  the  population 
find  room  and  food  in  such  circumscribed 
limits  ?  If  the  numbers  in  Otaheite,  not  • 
40  leagues  in  circuit,  surprised  Captain 
Cook,  when  he  calculated  them  at  twd 
hundred  and  four  thousand  ^  where  could 
they  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  century, 
when  they  would  amount  to  above  three 
miUionSy  supposing  them  to  double  thdr 
nmnbers  every  twetJty-five  years  *"?    Each 

island 

■  Missionary  Voyage,  Appendix,  p:  347. 
^  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
•  I  feel  very  little  doubt  that  this  rate  of  increase  is 
much  slower  than  would  reaRy  take  place,  supposing 

every 
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ts^iid  of  <*r6  gtoup  would  he  in  a  similkr 
fer^tftkm.  The  removal  from  one  to  an*, 
otkar  w6uld  be  a  change  of  j^lace,  but  ntol 
ft  <^aiige  of  the  spifcies  of  distress.  Efieo- 
tiial  emigration,  or  effectud  impoitaieioyi^ 
would  be  utterly  excluded,  from  the  sit^teu. 
tion  of  the  islands  and  the  crlate  of  naVi^ 
gation  among  their  inhabitants. 

The  difficulty  here  is  reduced  to  so  nar- 
row a  compass,  is  so  clear,  precise  ^nd 
forcible  that  we  cannot  escape  from  it. 
It  cannot  be  answered  in  the  usual  vagufe 
s^d  inconsiderate  manner,  by  talking  'of 
emigration,  and  further  cultivation.  In 
the  present  instance,  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  one  is  impossible,  and 
the  other  ^aringly  inadequate.  The  fullest 
coaviclion  must  stare  lis  in  the  face,  that 
^people  on  this  group  of  islands  co\M 

every  cheek  to  be  removed.  If  Otaheite^  with  its  pre- 
sent produce,  were  peopled  only  mih  a  hundred  persons, 
the  two  sexes  in  equal  numbers^  and  each  Inftn  constaiit 
to  one  woman ;  I  cannot  but  thmk  that,  for  five  or  sis 
successive  periods^  the  increase  would  be  more  #apid 
than  in  any  instance  hitherto  known,  'and  that  they  would 
probably  double  their  numbers  m  less  thifii  fifteen  .y&ars. 

not 
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not  continue  to  double  their  numbers  every 
twenty-five  years ;  and  before  we  proceed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  society  on  them, 
we  must  be  perfectly  certain  that,  unless  a 
perpetual  miracle  render  the  women  barren^ 
we  shall  be  able  to  trace  some  very  power- 
ful checks  to  population  in  the  habits  of 
the  people. 

The  successive  accounts  that  we  have 
received  of  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  Eareeoie  societies  %  which 
have  justly  occasioned  so  much  surprise 
among  civilized  nations.  They  have  been 
so  often  described,  that  little  more  need  be 
said  of  them  here,  than  that  promiscuous 
intercourse  and  infanticide  appear  to  be 
their  fundamental  laws.  They  consist  ex«» 
clusively  of  the  higher  classes ;  "  and'^  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Anderson^)  "  so  agreeable 

"  is 

•  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  1207,  &  scq.  Second 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  352.  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p,  157,  8C 
seq.    Missionary  Voyage,  Appendix,  p.  347,  4to. 

^  Mr.  Anderson  acted  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist  and 
sui^eon  in  Cook's  last  voyage.  Captain  Cook,  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  expedition,  seem  to  have  had  a  very  * 

high 
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*^  is  this  licentious  plan  of  life  to  their  dis* 
^^  position,  that  the  most  beautiful  of  both 
^^  sexes  thus  commonly  spend  their  youth* 
^^  ful  days,  habituated  to  the  practice  of 
*^  enormities  that  would  disgrace  the  most 
"  savage  tribes,****When  an  Eareeoie.  wor 
*^  man  is  delivered  of  a  child,  a  piece  of 
*^  doth  dipped  in  water  is  appUed  to  the 
^^  mouth  and  nose,  which  suffocates  itV 
Captain  Cook  observes,  ^'  It  is  certain  that 
"  these  societies  greatly  prevent  the  in- 
"  crease  of  the  superior  classes  of  people 
"  of  which  they  are  composed  V  Of  the 
truth  of  this  observation  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Though  no  particular  institutions  of  the 
same  nature  have  been  found  among  the 
lower  classes;  yet  the  vices  which  form 
their  most  prominent  features  are  but  too 
generally  spreads  Infanticide  is  not  con- 
fined  to  the  Eareeoies.    It  is  permitted  to 

high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  accuracy  of  obseiratioo* 
His  accounts  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  the 
first  authority. 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  158, 159. 

^  Id.  Second  Voyagie^  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

all; 
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ail;  ami  ^  its  pitrraletice  wiibng  the  higher 
cfessel^  t)lf  itSie  people  has  removed  iVom  it 
ail  >dd}utlH  6r  imputation  of  poverty,  it  is 
{A*ol^i>ty  ^en  adopted  tather  as  a  Isishion; 
Adn  a  resort  of  necessity,  and  appears  td 
bfe  ptafetised  Ifaffiitearly  and  without  reserve. 

It  Is  ^  very  just  observation  qi(  Hume, 
l9iat  l3ie  petmission  of  infanticide  generally 
co^ntributes  to  inciiease  the  population  of  a 
<&0untry  ^.  By  removing  the  fears  of  too 
Bttftneitous  a  family,  it  encourages  marriage ; 
and  the  p&Veterf«l  yearfaings  of  nature  pre- 
t«nt  parents  from  r^SOfdng  to  so  cruel  a« 
expedimt^  e^eept  vk  extreme  cases.  The 
^hion  of  the  Eareeoie  societies,  in  Ote-^ 
b€)^  and  its  !Reighbourit:^  islands,  may 
bate  made  them  an  exception  to  dais  <ofo« 
servation  r  and  the  custom  has  probably 
heite  a  bontrairy  tisndency . 

^dotebawftiery  and  prwHiscaous  inter- 
cchirs*  >Rrhidi  pitevaH  <among  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  though  in  some  instances 
they  'may  have  been  exaggerated,  are  esta- 
blished to  a  great  extent  on  unquestionable 

^  Hume's  Essays^  Vol;  i.  esiia)r  ici«  p.  431.  8vo.  ltd4. 

authority. 
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authoriij.  Captain  CooJcy  in  at  psof^ssatd 
endeavour  to  rescue' the  women  of  Qtaheito 
from  a  too  general  imputatioaof  lic^itious^ 
ness,  acknowledges  that  tih^re  ar^  i^ore-  o£ 
this  character  here  than.wi  other  ooiinlfies .;* 
making  at  the  samft  time  a  lemaEk  of  tfaft 
most  decisive  fiatuie^.b J  objiervihg  ihst  (d(M^ 
wonaea  wha  thus  conduct  thewiswivet  doi 
aot  ia  any  reapec*  lo^ej?  their  X9»k  in  So- 
ciety,  hut  w^  indisi^rkeaikatdy  with  1;^ 
of  lAie  most  viftuoiis^  «haBa«ter\ 

The  eomwQin  sMrrita^s  in  Otftheite9£«t 
Without  any  oilier  ceremony  tha«  »  pvesfioli 
from  ^e  man  to  the  parants  of  the  gitL 
And  this  sMsems  to  be  rather  a  bargain  with 
tlienii  foir  peimission  to  try  theic  ^aoghler^ 
dian  an  absohite  contract  foir  a  wife-  li 
ibe  father  should  think  that  he  has  nol^ 
been  sufficiently  paid  for  his  daughter »  he 
mak§&  no  scruple  of  forcing  her  to  leave 
h&i  fmiid,  and  to  cohabit  with  another 
person  who  noygty  be  more  liberal.  The 
man  is  always  at  liberty  to  make  a  new 
choice.    Should  his  consort  become  preg- 

*  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

nanty 
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nant,  hQ  may  kill  the  child,  and,  after  that, 
continue  his  connexion  with  the  mother, 
or  ieaye  her,  according  to  his  pleasure.  It 
is  only,  when  he  has  adopted  a  child  and 
sufiered  it  to  live,  that  the  parties  are 
considered  as  in  the  marriage  state.  A 
younger  wife  however  may  «fterwards  be 
joined  to  the  first;  but  the  changing  of 
connexions  is  much  more  general  than  this 
plan,  and  is  a  thing  so  common  that  they 
speak  of  it  with  great  indifference  *.  Liber- 
tinism before  marriage  seems  to  be  no  ob- 
jection to  an  union  of  this  kind  ultimately. 
The  checks  to  population  from  such  a 
state  of  society  would  alone  appear  su^- 
cient  to  coimteract  the  effects  of  the  nrost 
delightful  climate,  and  the  most  exuberant 
plenty.  Yet  these  are  not  all.  The  wars 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
islands,  and  their  civil  contentions  among 
themselves,  are  frequent,  and  sometimes, 
carried  on  in  a  very  destructive  manner  \ 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 

^  Bougainville,  Voy.  autour  du  Monde,  ch.  iii.  p.  217* 
Cook's  First  Voys^e,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.  Missionary  Voyage, 
p.«24. 

Besides 
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Besides  the  waste  of  human  life  in  the  field 
of  battle,  the  conquerors  generally  ravage 
the  enemy's  territory,  kill  or  carry  off  the 
hogs  and  poultry,  and  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  means  of  future  subsistence. 
The  island  of  Otaheite,  which,  in  the  years 
1767  and-  1768,  swarmed  with  hogs  ancM 
fowls,  was,  in  1773,  so  ill  supplied  with 
these  animals,  that  hardly  any  thing  could- 
induce  the  owners  to  part  with  them.  This 
was  attributed    by   Captain   Cook   prin- 
cipally to  the  wars  which  had  taken  place 
during  that  interval*.     On  Captain  Van- 
couver's visit  to  Otaheite  in  1791)  he  found 
that,  most  of  his  friends,  whom  he  had  left 
in  1777?  were  dead;  that  there  had  been 
many  wars  since  that  time,  in  some  of 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  western  districts  of 
Otaheite  had  joined  the  enemy  ;  and  that 
the  king  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
completely  worsted,  and  his  own  districts 
(^tirely  laid  waste.     Most  of  the  animals, 
plants  and  herbs,  which  Captain  Cook  had 

•  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  162, 183. 

left, 
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%%  b»4  b^QH  d^slroyed  b j  the  ravages^  of 
war*. 

li\^  bupfian  sacrifices  whidi  are  frequent 
^  Qlaheite^  though  alone  sufficient  strongly 
to,  £ix  tipie  sta^ki  of  barbarism  on  the  cha- 
lkier of  the  natives,  do  not  probably  occur 
1|}  suqh  considerable  numbers  as  maten^lly 
1j>  affoQt  the  population  of  the  country ; 
afud  the  diseases,  though  they  have  been 
dVQ£^fu]ly  incre^^sied  by  European  contact, 
ijrere  before  peculiarly  lenient ;  and,  even 
£^  S0pie  tiapoie  afterwards,  were  not  marked 
by  any  extraordinary  fatality  ^ 

The  gresit  checks  to  increase  appear  to 
b^  the  vices  of  promiscuous  intercour^,  in« 
fan^ide,  and  war,  each  of  these  operating 
wijh  veify  considerable  force.  Yet,  power- 
fW  in  the  preven,tipn  g^nd  destruction  of 
l^e  as  these  causes  must  be»  they  have  n<4 
always  kept  down  the  popujatipn  to  the 
lev^  of  the  cp^e^jiis  of  subsis^e^ee.  Accord- 
ing to  My.  A^df^rson,  "  Notwithstanding 


'  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  6,  p.  98.  4to. 

"  the 
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"  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  island^  a 
"  famine  frequently  happens,  in  which  it 
^  is  said  many  perish.  Whether  this  be 
"  owing  to  the  failm-e  of  some  seasons,  to 
"  over-population  (which  must  sometimes 
"  almost  necessarily  happen),  or  wars,  I 
"  have  not  been  able  to  determine ;  though 
**\the  truth  of  the  fact  may  fairly  be  in- 
"  ferred  from  the  great  economy  that  they 
"  observe  with  respect  to  their  food,  even 
"  when  there  is  plenty  V  After  a  dinner 
with  a  chief  at  Ulietea,  Captain  Cook  ob- 
served, that  when  the  company  rose,  many 
of  the  common  people  rushed  in,  to  pick 
up  the  crumbs  which  had  fallen,  and  for 
which  they  searched  the  leaves  very  nar- 
rowly. Several  of  them  daily  attended  the 
ships,  and  assisted  the  butchers  for  the 
sake  of  the  entrails  of  the  hogs  which  were 
killed.  In  general,  little  seemed  to  iall  to 
their  share,  except  offals.  "  It  must  be 
"  owned/'  Captain  Cook  says,  ".  that  they 
•'  axe  exceedingly  careful  of  every  kind  of 

*  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  153, 154. 

YQi^i,  I  *•  provision. 
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**  provision,  and  waste  nothing  that  can  be 
•*  eateri  by  man,  flesh  and  fish  especially'/* 
From  Mr.  Anderson's  account,  it  appears 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  animal  food 
ftills  to  the  lot  of  the  lower  class  of  people, 
and  then  it  is  either  fish,  sea-eggs,  or  other 
marine  productions ;  for  they  seldom  or 
never  eat  pork.  The  king  or  principal 
chief  is  alone  able  to  fomish  this  luxury 
-every  day ;  and  the  inferior  chiefii,  accord- 
ing to  their  riches,  once  a  week  fortnight 
or  month  ^  When  the  hogs  and  fowls 
have  been  diminished  by  wars  or  too  great 
consumption,  a  prohibition  is  laid  upon 
these  articles  of  food,  which  continues  in 
force  sometmies  for  several  monli»,  or  ev^ 
for  a  year  or  two,  during  which  time  of 
course  they  mukiply  very  fiast,  and  be- 
come a^n  plentiful  ^  The  common  diet 
even  of  the  fiareeoies  who  are  among  the 
prindpal  people  of  the  islands  is,  accordU 
in^  to  Mr.  Anclersto,  made  v^  of  at  least 

•  Cook^s  Second  Voy.  vol.i.  p,  176. 
*"  Id.  Third  Voy,  voL  u.  p.  154* 
•'Id.pi'i5'6.-  .i    *;.• 

;•     •  *''^  I   '         *     i.  .1  -.tinne- 
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nine-tenths  af  vegetable  food  *.  And  as  a 
distinction  qf  ranks  is  so  strongly  marked^ 
and  the  lives  aiid  property  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  appear  to  depend  abso-^ 
lately  on  the  will  of  their  chiefs,  we  may 
well  imagine  that  these  chiefs  will  often 
live  in  plenty,  while  their  vassals  and  ser- 
vants are  pinched  with  want. 

From  the  late  accounts  of  Otaheite  in 
the  Missionary  Voyage,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  depopulating  causes  above  enii* 
merated  have  operated  with  most  extraor- 
dinary force  since  Captain  Cook^s  last 
visit.  A  rapid  succession  of  destructive 
wars,  during  a  part  of  that  interval,  is 
taken  notice  of  in  the  intermediate  visit  of 
Captain  Vancotiver^;  and  from  the  small 
proportion  of  women  remarked  by  the 
Missionaries'^,  we  may  infer  that  a  greater 
number  of  female  infants  had  been  de- 
stroyed tfean  formcarly.  This  scarcity  of 
wom6n  would  naturally  increase  the  vice 
of  promiscuous  intercourse,  and,  aided  by 

•  Cook's  Third  Voy-  vol*  ii.  p.  148* 

**  VancouvePs  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  7,  p.  137. 

•  Missionary  Voyage,  p.  192  &  385. 

I  2  the 
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^e  ravages  of  European  diseases,  strike 
most  effectually  at  the  root  of  population  •. 
It  is  probable  that  Captain  Cook,  from 
the  data  on  which  he  founded  his  calcu** 
latton,  may  have  overrated  the  population 
of  Otaheite,  and  perhaps  the  Missionaries 
have  rated  it  too  low^;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  population  has  very  con- 
siderably decreased  since  Captain  Code's 
visit,  from  the  different  accounts  that  are 
given  of  the  habits  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  economy  at  the  different  period  s» 
Captain  Cctok  and  Mr.  Anderson  agree  in 
describing  their  extreme  careftikiess  of 
every  kind  of  food ;  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
apparently  after  a  very  attentive  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  mentions  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  famines.  The  Missionaries^ 
on  the  contrary,  though  they  strongly  notice 
the  distress  from  this  cause  in  the  Friendly 
Islands  and  the  Marquesas,  speak  of  the 
productions  of  Otaheite  as  being  in  the 
greatest  profusion ;  and  observe  that  not* 

^  Missionary  Voyage,,  Appeo*  p.  347* 
^Id.  ch.  xui.  p.£]2. 

withstanding 
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withstanding  the  horrible  waste  committed 
at  feastings,  and  by  the  Eareeoie  society, 
want  is  seldom  known  ^ 

It  would  appear,  from  these  accounts, 
that  the  population  of  Otaheite  is  at  pre- 
sent repressed  considerably  below  the 
average  means  of  subsistence,  but  it  would 
be  premature  to  conclude  that  it  will  con- 
jtinue  long  so.  The  variations  in  the  state 
of  the  idand  which  were  observed  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  different  visits  appear 
to  prove  that  there  are  marked  oscillations 
in  its  prosperity  and  population*.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  we  should  suppose 
from  theory.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the 
population  of  any  of  these  islands  has  for 
ages  past  remained  stationary  at  a  fixed 
number,  or  that  it  can  have  been  regularly 
increasing,  according  to  any  rate,  however 
slow.  Great  fluctuations  must  necessa- 
rily have  taken  place.  Over-populousness 
would  at  all  times  increase  the  natural  pro- 
pensity of  savages  to  W9x;  ^nd  the  enmi^ 

*  Mbsionary  Voy.  p.  195.    Appen.  p.  385. 

^  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  182^  &  seq.  &  346, 

tie» 
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ties  occasioned  by  aggressions  of  this  kind, 
would  continue  to  spread  devastation,  long 
after  ^  the  original  inconv^ence,  which 
might  have  prompted  them,  had  ceased  to 
be  Mt\  The  distresses  experienced  from 
one  or  two  unfavourable  seasons,  operating 
on  a  crowded  population,  which  was  be- 
fore living  with  the  greatest  economy,  and 
pressing  hard  against  the  limits  of  its  food^ 
would,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  occasion 
the  more  general  prevalence  of  infanticide 
aad  promiscuous  intercourse*";  and  these 
depopulating  causes  would  in  the  same 
manner  continue  to  act  with  increased 
force,  for  some  time  after  thft  occasion 
which  had  aggravated  them  was  at  an  ^id. 
A  qhange  of  habits  to  a  certain  degree, 
gradually  produced  by  a  change  of  cir* 
curastances,  would  soon  restore  the  popu- 

*  Miasionary  Voy.  p.  225. 

^  I  hope  I  may  never  be  misunderstood  with  re^rd  to 
some  of  these  preventive  causes  of  bver-populatioh,  and 
be  supposed  to  imply  the  slightest  appfdbattdn  of  tbctn, 
imerely  because  I  relate  their  effects,  A  cause,  which 
iuay  prevent  any  particular  eyil^  may  be, beyond  all  com- 
iparbou  worse  than  the  evil  itself. 
*    ''  lation, 
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lation,  which  could  not  long  be  kept  below 
its  natural  level  without  the  most  extremfe 
violence.  How  far  European  contact  may 
operate  in  Otabeite  with  this  extreme  vio^ 
lenee,  and  prevent  it  from  recovering  its 
fwrn^r  population,  is  a  point  which  expe- 
rience only  can  determine.  But,  should 
this  be  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  ori 
tracing  the  causes  of  it,  we  shall  find  them 
to  be  aggravated  vice  and  misery. 

Of  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
we  have  a  less  intimate  knowledge  than  of 
Otaheite ;  but  our  information  is  sufficient 
to  assure  us  that  the  state  of  society  in  all 
the  principal  groups  of  them  is  in  most 
respects  extremely  simil^ir.  Among  the 
Friendly  and  Sandwich  islanders,  the  same 
feudal  system  and  feudal  turbulence,  the 
ssune  extraordinary  power  of  the  chirfs 
and  degraded  state  of  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  and  ne^riy  the  same  promiscuous 
inteT'Coarae  among  a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  been  found  to  prevail,  as  in  Ota-^ 
heite. 

In  the  Friendly  Islands,  thpugh  the 
power  of  the  king  was  said  to  be  unlimited, 
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and  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  at 
his  disposal ;  yet  it  appeared  that  some 
of  the  other  chiefs  acted  like  petty  sove^ 
reigns,  and  frequently  thwarted  his  mea- 
sures, of  which  he  often  complained.  "  But 
*J  however  independent''  (Captain  Cook 
says)  *^  on  the  despotic  power  of  the  king 
"  the  great  men  may  be,  we  saw  instances 
"  enough  to  prove,  that  the  lower  orders 
"  of  people  have  no  property  nor  safety 
^f  for  their  persons,  but  at  the  will  of  the 
" .  chiefs  to  whom  they  respectively .  be- 
"  long*/'  The  chiefs  often  beat  the  infe* 
rior  people  most  unmercifrilly  ^ ;  and,  when 
any  of  them  were  caught  in  a  theft  on 
board  the  ships,  their  masters,  far  from 
interceding  for  them,  would  oft«n  advise 
the  killing  of  them  %  which,  as  the  chiefs 
themselves  appeared  to  have  no  great 
horror  of  the  crime  of  theft,  could  only 
arise  from  their  con^dering  the;  lives  of 
these  poor  people  a^  of  Utde  or  naivalue. 
Captain  Cook,,  in  his  first,  visit  to  the 

»  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  i.  p,  400. 

*  P.  23«. 

•  P.  2S3. 

Sandwich 
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Sandwich  Islands,  had  reason  to  think  that 
external  wars  and  internal  commotions 
were  extremely  frequent  among  the  na- 
tives*. And  Captain  Vancouver,  in  his 
later  account,  strongly  notices  the  dreadful 
devastations  in  many  of  the  islands  from 
these  causes.  Incessant  contentions  had 
occasioned  alterations  in  the  different  go- 
vernments since  Captain  Cook's  visit. 
Only  one  chief  of  all  that  were  known  at 
that  time  was  Hving ;  and,  on  inquiry,  it 
appeared  that  few  had  died  a  natural 
death,  most  of  them  having  been  killed  in 
these  unhappy  contests  \  The  power  of 
the  chiefs  over  the  inferior  classes  of  the 
people  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  appears  to 
be  absolute.  The  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  pay  them  the  most  impUcit  obe- 
dience ;  and  this  state  of  servility  has  mani- 
festly a  great  effect  in  debasing  both  their 
minds  and  bodies  ^  The  gradations  of 
rank  seem  to  be  even  more  strongly 
marked  here  than  in  the  other  islands,  as 

•  Cook's  Third  Voy.  toI.  ii.  p.  247. 

^  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  jL  p.  187, 188, 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iiL  p,  157. 

the 
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the  chiefs  of  higher  rank  behave  to  those 
who  are  lower  in  this  scale  in  the  most 
haughty  and  oppressive  manner  •• 

It  is  not  known  that  either  in  the  Friendly 
or  Sandwich  Islands  infanticide  is  prac-* 
tised,  or  that  institutions  are  established 
similar  to  the  Eareeoie  societies  in  Ota- 
heite.  But  it  seems  to  be  stated  on  unques-^ 
tionable  authority  that  prostitution  is  ex** 
tensively  diffused,  and  prevails  to  a  great 
degree  among  the  lower  classes  of  women ''; 
which  must  always  operate  as  a  most  powi^r* 
ful  check  to  population.  }t  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  toutowp  or  servants,  who 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
attendoiQce  upon  the  chiefs  ^  do  not  oi^ 
marry ;  and  it  is  evidept  th|,t  th^  polygamy 
allowed  to  the  superioar  people  mu^t  tend 
greatly  to  encourage  and  aggravate  the 
vice  ;of  promiscuous  intercourse  (usiong  the 
iiaferior  classes. 

Were  it  an.  established  fact  thttt  in  the 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  157. 

^  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  401.    Vol.  n.  p.  MS.    Vol.iii.  p.  130. 
Missionary  Voy*  p.  270. 

•  Id.  vol.  L  Pi  394. 

more 
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more  fertile  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
V€ry  little  or  nothing  was  suffered  from 
poverty  and  want  of  food ;  as  we  could 
not  expect  to  find  among  savages  in  such 
climates  any  great  degree  of  moral  re* 
straint,  the  theory  on  the  subjfect  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  vice, 
including  war,  was  the  principal  check  to 
their  population.  The  accounts  which  we 
hare  of  these  islands  strongly  confirm  this 
conclusion.  In  the  three  great  groups  of 
islands  which  have  been  noticed,  vice  ap- 
pears to  be  a  most  prominent  feature.  In 
Easter  Island^  from  the  great  disproportion 
of  the  males  to  the  females  %  it  can  scarcdy 
be  doubted  that  infanticide  prevails,  though 
the  fact  may  not  have  come  to  the  know^ 
ledge  of  any  of  our  navigators.  P^rouse 
seemed  to  think  that  the  women  in  each 
district  were  common  property  to  the  men 
of  that  district  ^  though  tlie  numbers  of 
chUdren  which  he  saw/"  would  rather  tend 

*  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  289.    Voyage  ik  Pi- 
rouse,  c.  iv.  p.  S£3,  c.  V.  p.  S36.  4to.  1794. 

^  ]?irQU0e,  <s«  IT.  p.  3£9.  <:•  V,  pk  «3((. 

•  Id.  c.  ▼.  p.  336. 

to 
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to  contradict  this  opinion.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  the  population  of  Easter  Island 
appear  to  have  been  very  considerable 
since  its  first  discovery  by  Roggewein  in 
17229  though  it  cannot  have  been  -much 
affected  by  European  intercoui^e.  From 
the  description  of  P6rouse  it  appeared^  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  to  be  recovering  its 
population,  which  had  been  in  a  very  low 
state,  probably  either  from  drought,  civil 
dissensions,  or  the  prevalence  in  an  ex-» 
treme  degree  of  infanticide  and  promis-. 
cuous  intercourse.  When  Captain  Cook 
visited  it  in  his  second  voyage,  he  calcu-r 
lated  the  population  at  six  or  seven  hun^ 
dred%  Perouse  at  two  thousand^;  and, 
from  the  number  of  children  which  he  ob- 
served, and  the  number  of  new  houses  that 
were  building,  he  conceived  that  the  popu- 
lation was  on  the  increase  ^ 

In  the  Marianne  Islands,  according  to 
Pere    Gobien,     a    very    great    number^ 

•  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  289- 
^  P6rouse,  c.  v.  p.  336. 

•  Ibid, 

^  Uncinfinit^  de  jeunes  gens.-— Hist,  des  Navigations 
aux  Terres  Australes,  vol.  ii.  p.  £07. 

of 
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of  the  young  men  remained  unmarried, 
living  like  the  members  of  the  Eareeoie 
society  in  Otaheite,  and  distinguished  by 
a  similar  Jiame\  In  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, it  is  said  that  the  women  were  not 
allowed  to  bring  children  into  the  world 
before  the  age  of  thirty-five.  If  they  were 
with-child  prior  to  that  period,  an  abortion 
was  effected  by  the  priestess,  and  till  the 
husband  was  forty  years  of  age  the  wife 
continued  to  live  in  her  father's  house,  and 
was  only  seen  by  stealth  ^ 

\  The 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  note  of  the 
Editor. 

^  Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages,  2  vols,  folio  edit. 
1744,  vol.  i.  p.  794.  This  relation  is  given  by  John  Albert 
de  Maodesloe,  a  German  traveller  of  some  reputation  for 
fiddity^  though  I  believe,  in  this  instance,  he  takes  his  ac- 
counts from  the  Dutch  writers  quoted  by  Montesquieu 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  £3.  ch.  17).  The  authority  is  not 
perhaps  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  so  strange 
a  custom;  diough  I  confess  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
wholly  improbable.  In  the  same  account  it  is  mentioned; . 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  condition  among  these  peo«' 
pie,  and  that  their  wars  are  so  bloodless  that  the  death 
of  a  single  person  generally  decides  theni.  In  a  very^ 
healthy  climate,  where  the  habits  of  the  people  were* 
favourable  to  population  and  a  community  of  goods  was^ 

established. 
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The  .transiait  viats  which  have  been 
made  jto  some  other  islands^  and  the  im-* 
perfect  accounts  we  have  of  them,  do  not 
enable  us  to  enter  into  any  particular  de- 
^il  of  their  customs ;  but,  from  the  g^oe* 
ral  similarity  of  these  custOHKs,  as  &r  as 
has  been  observed,  we  have  reason  to  think 
that,  though  they  may  not  be  mari^ed  by 
some  of  the  more  atrocious  peculiarities 
which  have  been  mentioned,  vicious  habits! 
with  respect  to  women,  and  wars,  are  the 
principal  checks  to  their  population^  ■' 

These  however  are  not  all.  On  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  happy  state  of  plenty,  in  wHieh 
the  natives  of  the  South-Sea  islands  have 
been  said  to  live,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  our  imaginations  have  been  cariied 
beyond  the  truth  by  the  exubeitaiitdescrip-' 
tions  which  have  sometimes  beciti  given  of 


e«tfiblisbed^  as  «no  individual.  wouId>  hliMe  veaaop  to  fear 
ppr^aiar  poceri^  from  a  larg^  family,'  tba  fp^^mmeM 
would  be  in  a  maimer  competted  to  take  up(Ni  itaelf  tb^ 
silpipresiioQ  of  the  pofMdatioa  by  Jaw ;  and^  as  Ah  woidd. 
be  the  greatest  viobbon  of  evei^  natural  feetk^,  there 
cannot  be  a  viore  forcible  arguteeat  aj^aiqat  a  commtmitf 
of  goede;  .  ;m    • 

these 
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these  delightful  spots.  The  not  unfrequent 
pressure  of  want,  even  in  Otaheite,  men- 
tioned in  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  has 
undeceived  us  with  regard  to  the  most  fer- 
tile of  all  these  islands ;  and  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Voyage  it  appears,  that,  at  certain 
times  of  t!ie  year,  when  the  bread-fruit  is 
out  of  season,  all  suflfer  a  temporary  scar- 
city. At  Oheitahoo,  one  of  the  Marquesas^ 
it  amounted  to  iiunger,  and  the  very  ani- 
mals were  pinched  for  want  of  food.  At 
Tongataboo,  the  principal  (rf  the  Friend- 
ly Islands,  the  chiefs  to  secure  plenty 
changed  their  abodes  to  other  islands*, 
and,  at  times,  many  of  the  natives  suffered 
much  from  waht^.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands 
long  droughts  sometimes  occur*,  hogs  and 
yaitas  are  often  very  scarce  ^  and  vii^itcnB 
are  received  with  an  unwelcome  austerity 
very  different  from  the  profuse  beiievolenc* 
^Oteiheifc.    in  New  Caledonia  the  aha* 

*  Missionary  Voy.  Appen.  p.  38i^. 
^  W.  p.  470.  •     • 

*  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c,  viii.  p.  tto. 

*  Id.  c.  vii.  and  viii. 

bitants 
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bitajits  feed  upon  spiders  %  and  are  some^ 
times  reduced  to  eat  great  pieces  of  stea- 
tite to  appease  the  cravings  of  their  hun* 
ge^^ 

These  facts  strongly  prove  that^  in  what- 
ever abundance  the  productions  of  these 
islands  may  be  found  at  certain  periods, 
or  however  they  may  be  checked  by  igno- 
rance, wars  and  other  causes,  the  average 
population,  generally  speajking,  presses  hard 
against  the  limits  of  the  average  food.  In 
a  state  of  society,  where  the  lives  of  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  people  seem  to  be 
considered  by  their  superiors  as  of  little  or 
no  value,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  very  ha- 
ble  to  be  deceived  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearances of  abundance}  and  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  hogs  and  vegetables^ 
might  be  exchanged  in  great  profusion  for 
European  commodities  by  the  principal 
proprietors,  while  their  vassals  and  slaves 
were  suffering  severely  from  want, 

*  Voyage  in  Search  of  P6rouse,  cb.  xiii.  p.  480.  Eng. 
transL  4to. 
^  Id.  ch,  xiii.  p.  400. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  general  review  of . 
tiiat  department  of  human   society  which 
has  been  classed  under  the  name  of  savage  ' 
life,  without  observing  that  the  only  ad- 
vantage in  it  above  civilized  life  that  I  can 
discover,  is  the  possession  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  leisure  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
There  is  less  work  to  be  done,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  less  labour.     When  we 
consider, the  incessant  toil  to  which  the 
lower  classes  of  society  in  civilized  life  are 
condemned,  this  cannot  but  appear  to  us  a 
striking  advantage  ;  but  it  is  probably  over- 
balanced by  much  greater  disadvantages. 
In  all  those  countries  where  provisions  are 
procured  with  faciUty,  a  most  tyrannical 
distinction  of  rank  prevails.     Blows  and 
violations  of  property  seem  to  be  matters 
of  course;  and  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  degra- 
dation much  below  what  is  known  in  civi- 
hzed  nations.     In  that  part  of  savage  life 
where  a  great  degree  of  equahty  obtains, 
the   difficulty  of  procuring  food  and  the 
hardships  of  incessant  war  create  a  degree 
of  labour  not  inferior  to  that  which  is  ex- 
voii  I,  K  erted 
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crted  by  the  lower  clfisses  of  the  people  in 
civilized  society,  though  much  more  un- 
equally divided. 

But  though  we  may  compare  the  labour 
of  these  two  classes  of  human  society,  their 
privations  and  sufferings  will  admit  of  no 
comparison.  Nothing  appears  to  m^  to 
place  this  in  so  striking  a  point  of  view^  as 
the  whole  tenor  of  education  among  th«i 
ruder  tribes  of  savages  in  America.  Every 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  teach  the  most 
unmoved  patience  under  the  severest  pains 
and  misfortunes,  every  thing  that  tends  to 
harden  the  heart,  and  narrow  all  the  sources 
of  sympathy,  is  most  sedulously  inculcated 
on  the  savage.  The  civilized  mau,  on  the 
contrary,  though  he  may  be  advised  to  bear 
evil  with  patience  when  it  comes,  isnot  in^ 
structed  to  be  always  expecting  it.  Other 
virtues  are  to  be  called  into  action  besides 
fortitude.  He  is  taught  to  feel  for  his 
neighbour,  or  even  his  enemy,  in  distress ; 
to  encourage  and  expand  his  social  affec-^ 
tions ;  and,  in  general,  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  pleasurable  emotions.  The  obvious  in^ 
ference  from  these  two  di^erent  ipodes  of 

educalion 
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education  is,  that  the  civilized  man  hopes 
to  enjoy,  the  savage  expects  only  to  suffer. 
The  preposterous  system  of  Spartan  dis- 
cipline, and  that  unnatural  absorption  of 
every  private  feeling  in  concern  for  the 
public,  which  has  sometimes  been  so  ab-- 
surdly  admired,  could  never  have  existed 
but  among  a  people  exposed  to  perpetual 
hstrdsfaips  and  privations  from  incessadt 
w$lt,  and  in  a  state  under  the  constant  fear 
of  dreadfur  reverses  of  fortune.  Instead  of 
considering  these  phenomena  as  indicating 
a»y  peculiar  tendency  to  fortitude  and  ^aw 
triotism  in  the  disposition  of  the  Spartans, 
I  should  merely  consider  them  as  a  strong^ 
indication  of  the  niiserable  and  almost 
savage  state  of  Sparta,  and  of  Greece  iiir 
^ei3^ral  at  tibat  tittle.  Like  the  cotomodities 
in  a  market,  those  virtues  will  be  produced 
in  the  greatest  quantity,  for  which  there  is 
the  greatest  demand;  and  where  patience 
under  pain  and  privations,  and  extravagant 
patriotic  sacrifices,  are  the  most  called  for, 
it  is  a  melancholy  indication  of  the  misery 
of  the  people,  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
state. 

K  2  CHiiP 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Cffthe  Checks  to  Population  among  the  andent  lnhahiiant$ 
of  the  North  of'  Europe. 

A  HISTORY  of  tlje  early  migrations  and 
settlements  of  mankind,  with  the  motives 
which  prompted  them,  would  illustrate  in 
a  striking  manner  the  constant  tendency 
in  the  human  race  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Without  some  ge- 
neral law  of  this  nature,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  world  could  never  have  been  peopled. 
A  state  of  4sloth,  and  not  of  restlessness  and 
activity,  seems  evidently  to  be  the  natural 
state  of  man ;  and  this  latter  disposition 
could  not  have  been  generated  but  by  the 
strong  goad  of  necessity,  though  it  might 
afterwards  be  continued  by  habit,  and  the 
n6w  associations  that  were  formed  from  it, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  thirst  of 
martial  glory. 

We  are  told  that  Abraham  and  Lot  had 

so 
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SO  great  substance  in  cattle,  that  the  land 
would  not  bear  them  both,  that  they  might 
dwell  together.  There  was  strife  between 
their  herdsmen.  And  Abraham  proposed 
to  Lot  to  separate,  and  said,  ^^  Is  not  the 
"  whole  land  before  thee?  If  thou  wilt 
"  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the 
"  right ;  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
**  then  I  will  go  to  the  left  V 

This  simple  observation  and  proposal  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  that  great  spring 
of  action  which  overspread  the  whole 
earth  with  people ;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  drove  some  of  the  less  fortunate  in- 
habitants  of  the  globe,  jdelding  to  irresis- 
tible pressure,  to  seek  a  scanty  subsistence 
in  the  burning  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia  and  North 
America.  The  first  migrations  would  na» 
turally  find  no  other  obstacles  than  the 
nature  of  the  country ;  but  whe^  a  consi-* 
derable  part  of  the  earth  had  been  peopled, 
though  but  thinly,  the  possessors  of  these 
districts  would  not  yield  them  to  others 

*  Genesisji  ch.  xiii. 

without 
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without  a  struggle ;  and  the  redundant  in- 
habitants of  any  of  the  more  central  spots 
could  not  find  room  for  themselves  without 
ex.peJ|ipig  thieir  nearest  neighbours,  or  a* 
l^apt  passing  tbcough  their  territories,  whidi 
wpuld  necessarily  ^«re  occasion  to  frequent 
coi>test3. 

The  middle  latitu^  of  Europe  ^d  Asia 
seem  to  have  been  occupied  at  an  early 
period  of  histpry  by  nations  of  shepherds. 
Thucydides  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
civih^ed  states  of  Europe  and  Asia,  m  his 
time,  could  not  resist  the  Scythians  united. 
Yet  a  country  in  pasture  cannot  possibly 
support  m  naany  inhabitants  as  a  country 
in  tiUage*     But  what  renders  nations  of 
shepherds   so    formidable,   is    the   power 
which  they  possess  of  moving  alto^ther, 
an4  the  neceanity  they  frequently  feel  of 
ej:erting  this  power  in  search  of  fresh  pas- 
ture for  th^r  herds.     A  tribe  that  is  rich 
ioL  cattle  has  an  immediate  plenty  of  food. 
EiV^n  the  pai^mt  stock  may  be  devoiu^xl 
i^  c^s^  of  ahsoiute  necessity.    The  women 
live  in  greater  ease  than  among  nations  of 
hunters,  and  are  consequently  more  pro- 
lific. 
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lific.  The  men,  bold  in  their  united  strength, 
and  confiding  in  their  power  of  procuring 
pasture  for  their  cattle  by  change  of  place, 
feel  probabl J  but  few  fears  about  pro- 
viding for  a  family-  These  combined  causes 
soon  produce  their  natural  and  invariable 
effect,  an  extended  population.  A  more 
frequent  and  rapid  change  of  place  then 
becomes  necessary.  A  wider  and  more 
extensive  territory  is  successively  occupied.- 
A  broader  desolation  extends  all  around 
them.  Want  pinches  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  the  society ;  and  at  length  the 
inipossibility  of  supporting' such  a  number 
together  becomes  too  evident  to  be  resisted. 
Young  scions  are  then  pushed  out  from 
the  parent  stock,  and  instructed  to  explore 
fresh  regions,  and  to  gain  happier  seats  for 
thensselves  by  their  swords. 

"  The  world  is  all  before  them  where  to  choose." 

Restless  from  present  distress,  flushed  with 
the  hope  of  fairer  prospects,  and  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  hardy  enterprise,  these 
daring  adventurers  are  likely  to  beconle 
formidable  adversaries  to  all  who  oppose 

them. 
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them.  The  inhabitants  of  countries  long 
settled,  engaged  in  the  peacefiil  occupa- 
tions of  trade  and  agriculture,  would  not 
often  be  able  to  resist  the  energy  of  men 
acting  under  such  powerful  motives  of  ex* 
ertion.  And.  the  frequent  contests  with 
tribes  inthe  same  circumstances  with  them- 
selves, would  be  so  many  struggles  for  exist- 
ence, and  would  be  fought  with  a  desperate 
courage  inspired  by  the  reflection,  that 
death  would  be  the  punishment  of  defeat, 
and  life  the  prize  of  victory. 

In  these  savage  contests,  many  tribes  must 
have  been  utterly  exterminated.  Many 
probably  perished  by  hardships  and  famine. 
Others,  whose  leading  star  had  given  them 
a  happier  direction,  became  great  and 
powerful  tribes,  and  in  their  turn  sent  oflf 
fresh  adventurers  in  search  of  other  seats. 
These  would  at  first  owe  allegiance  to  their 
parent  tribe ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  ties 
which  bound  them  would  be  little  felt,  and 
they  would  remain  friends,  or  become  ene- 
mies,  according  as  their  power,  their  am- 
bition, or  their  convenience,  might  dictate. 

The  prodigious  waste  of  humian  life,  oc- 
casioned 
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casioned  by  this  perpetual  struggle  for 
room  and  food,  would  be  more,  than  sup- 
plied by  the  mighty  power  of  population, 
acting  in  some  degree  unshackled  from  the 
constant  habit  of  migration,  A  prevailing 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by  change 
of  place,  a  constant  expectation  of  plunder^ 
a  power  even,  if  distressed,  of  selling  thisir 
children  as  slaves,  added  to  the  natural  care* 
lessness  of  the  barbaric  character,  woidd 
all  conspire  to  raise  a  population,  which 
would  remain  to  be  repressed  afterwards 
by  famine  or  war.  - 

The  tribes  that  possessed  themselves  of 
the  more  fruitful  regions,  though  they 
might  win  them  and  maintain  them  by 
continual  battles,  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
ber and  power,  from  the  increased  nieans 
of  subsistence ;  till  at  length  the  whole: 
territory,  from  the  confines  of  China  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  was  peopled  by  a 
various  race  of  barbarians,  brave,  robust, 
and  enterprising,  inured  to  hardships,  and 
delighting  in  war*.     While  the  different 

fixed 

^  The  various  branchiijgs^  divisions^  and  contests  of 
the  great  Tartar  nation  are  curiously  described  in  the^ 

Genealogical 
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fixed  govcnatments  of  Europe  arid  Asia,  by 
superior  population  and  superior  skill,  were 
able  to  oppose  an  impenetrable  barrier  to 
their  destroying  hordes,  they  wasted  their 
superfluous  numbers  in  contests  with  each 
other ;  but  the  moment  that  the  weakness 
of  the  setded  governments,  or  the  casual 
union  of  many  of  these  wandering  tribes, 
gave  them  the  ascendant  in  power,  the 
storm  discharged  itself  on  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces of  the  earth;  and  China,  Persia, 
Egypt  and  Italy  were  overwhelmed  at 
different  periods  in  this  flood  of  bar- 
barism. 

These  remarks  are  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
shepherds  of  the  north  of  Europe  were  long 
hdid  in  check  by  the  vigour  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name. 
The  formidable  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  in 

Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars  by  the  Khan  Abut 
Gliazi ;  (translated  into  English  from  die  French,  with  ad- 
cKtions,  in  £  vols.  8vo.)  but  the  nusfortuae  of  all  history  is, 
tl^at  while  the  particular  motives  of  a  few  princes  and  leaders, 
in  their  various  projects  of  ambition,  are  sometimes  de- 
tailed with  accuracy,  the  general  causes  which  crowd 
their  standards  with  willing  followers  are  often  entirely 
overlooked. 

search 
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search  of  new  ^ettleinents,  though  signa- 
hzed  by  the  destruction  of  five  consular 
armies,  was  at  length  arrested  in  its  victo- 
rious career  by  Marius ;  and  the  barbarians 
were  taught  to  repent  their  rashness  by  the 
aloi^ost  complete  extermination  of  this  pow- 
erful colony  ^  The  names  of  Julius  Caesar 
of  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Germanicus,  im- 
pressed on  their  minds  by  the  slaughter  of 
their  countrymen,  continued  to  inspire 
them  with  a  fear  of  encroaching  on  the 
Roman  territory.  But  they  were  rather 
triumphed  over  than  vanquished^;  and 
though  the  armies  or  colonies  which  they 
sent  forth,  were  either  exit  off  or  forced  back 
into  their  original  seats,  the  vigour  of  the 
great  German  nation  remained  unimpaired, 
and  ready  to  pcmr  forth  her  hardy  sons  in 
constant  succession,  wherever  they  could 
force  an  opening  for  themselves  by  their 
swords.  The  feeb\e  reigns  of  Decius,  Gal- 
lus,  JSmilianus,  Valerian,  and  GalUenus, 
a^orded  such  an  opening,  and  were  in 
consequence  marked  by  a  general  irrup- 

•  Tacitus  de  Moribu^  Crermanoruni;  s.  37. 
«»  Id. 

tion 
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tion  of  barbarians*  The  Goths,  who  .were 
supposed  to  have  migrated  in  the  course  of 
some  yearslrom  Scandinavia  to  the  Euxine, 
were  bribed  to  withdraw  their  victorious 
troops  by  an  annual  tribute.  But  no  sooner 
yr^&  the  dangerous  secret  of  the  wealth  and 
weakness  of  the  Roman  empire  thus  re- 
vealed to  the  world,  than  new  swarms  of 
barbarians  spread  devastation  through  the 
frontier  provinces,  and  terror  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Rome*.  The  Franks,  the  AUe- 
manni,  the  Goths,  and  adventurers  of  less 
considerable  tribes  comprehended  under 
these  general  appellations,  poured  like  a 
torrent  on  different  parts  of  the  empire* 
Rapine  and  oppression  destroyed  the  pro- 
duce of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  future 
harvests.  A  long  and  general  famine  was 
followed  by  a  wasting  plague,  which  for 
fifteen  years  ravaged  every  city  and  pro- 
vince  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and,  judging 
from  the  mortality  in  some  spots,  it  was 
conjectured  that  in  a  few  years  war,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine,   had   consumed  the 

^  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
▼ol.  i.  c.  X.  p.  407,  et  seq.    Svo.  Edit.  1783. 

moiety 
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moiety  of  the  human  species  *•  Yet  the 
tide  of  emigration  still  continued  at  in- 
tervals to  roll  impetuously  from  the  north ; 
and  the  succession  of  martial  princes,  who 
repaired  the  misfortunes  df  their  prede- 
cessors, and  propped  the  falling  fate  of  the 
empire,  had  to  accomplish  the  labours  of 
Hercules  in  freeing  the  Roman  territory 
from  these  barbarous  invaders.  The  Goths, 
who,  in  the  year  250  and  the  following 
years,  ravaged  the  empire  both  by  sea  and 
land  with  various  success,  but  in  the  end 
with  the  almost  total  loss  of  their  adven- 
turous bands  ^,  in  the  year  269  sent  out  an 
emigration  of  immense  numbers,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  for  the  purposes  of  settle* 
ment^  This  formidable  body,  which  was 
said  to  consist  at  first  of  320,000  barba* 
rians  \  was  ultimately  destroyed  and  dis- 
persed by  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  His  successor,  Aurelian^ 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  i.  €•  X.  p.  455, 456. 

*  Id.  vol.  i.  c.  X.  p.  431 .  '   .   :  . 

*  Id.  vol.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  13. 

*  Id.  p.  11. 

\  encountered 
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encountered  and  vanquished  new  hosts  of 
the  same  name  that  had  quitted  their  settle- 
ments in  the  Ukraine ;  but  one  of  the  im- 
pli^  conditions  of  the  peace  was,  that  he 
sHo>uld  withdraw  the  Roman  forces  from 
Dacia,  and  relinquish  this  great  province 
to  the  Goths  >ind  Vandals  *.  A  new  and- 
most  formidable  invasion  of  the  Allemannil 
threatened  soon  after  to  sack  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  three  great  and  bloody 
battles  were  fought  by  Aurelian  before  this 
destroying  host  could  be  exterminated,  and 
Italy  be  delivered  from  its  ravages^. 

The  strength  of  Aurelian  had  crushed  on 
every  side  the  enemies  of  Rome*  After 
his  death  they  seemed  ta  revive  with  aur 
increase  of  ftiry  and  numbers.  -  They  were* 
again  vanquished  on  all  sides  by  tiie  active 
vigour  of  Probus,  The  delivferance  of  GsasA' 
alone  from  Gemian  invaders  id  reported  to* 
have  cost  the  lives  o£  four  hundi'ed  thou- 
sand barbarians "".    The  victorious  emperor 

^  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
p.  19,  A,  D.  £70. 
^  Id.  p.  26. 
*  Id.  vol.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  75. 

pursued 


piirsKied  his  successes  into  Germany  itself ; 
and  the.  princes  of  the  country,  astonished 
at  his  presence,  and  dismayed  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  ill  success  of  their  last 
emigration,  submitted  to  any  terms  that 
the  conquerors  might  impose*.  Probus, 
and  afterwards  Diocletian  \  adopted  the 
plan  of  recruiting  the  exhausted  provinces? 
of  the  empire  by  granting  lands  to  the  fiigt- 
tive  or  captive  barbarians,  and  disposing 
of  their  superfluous  numbers  where  thejr 
might  be  the  kast  hkely  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  state;  but  such  colonizations  were 
an  insufficient  vent  for  the  population  o£ 
the  north,  and  the  ardait  temper  of  the 
barbarians  would  not  always  bend  to  the 
slow  labours  of  agricidture ''.  During  the; 
Tigorow  reign  of  Diocletiaav  unable  toi 
make  an  efibctual  impression  on  the.Rom^n 
frontiers,  the  Goths,  tibe  Vandals^  tiste  Ge^ 
ptdae,  the  Burgundtanf),  and  the  Alle^ 
nraami,  wasted  eac^  cither's^  sti:ength  by 

^»  Gibbon,  vol  ii,  c.  xii.  p.  79,  A.Di.lW7. 
»»  Id.  c.  xiii.  |u  138,  A.IIU  9ft^ 
^  14  lODhii*  c.  sii.  Pi  84^. 

mutual 
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mutual  hositilities,  while  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  efijoyed  the  bloody  spectacle,  con- 
scious that,  whoever  vanquished,  they  van- 
quished the  enemies  of  Rome*. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Goths 
were  again  formidable.  Their  strength  had 
been  restored  by  a  long  peace,  and  a  new- 
generation  had  arisen,  which  no  longer 
remembered  the  misfortunes  of  ancient 
days  \  In  two  successive  wars  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  slain.  Vanquished  on 
every  side,  they  were  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  cam-. 
paign,  above  a  hundred  thousand  were 
computed  to  have  perished  by  cold  and 
hunger^.  Xlonstantine  adopted  the  plan 
of  Probus  and  his  successors  in  granting 
lands  to  those  suppliant  barbarians  who 
were  expelled  from  their  own  country. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  a  competent 
portion,  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,; 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Italy,  was  as*. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  ii«  c.  xiii.  p.  130. 
^  Id.  c.  xiv.  p.  £54;  A.  D.  32£. 
""  Id.  vol.  lii.  c.  x?iii.  p*  125,  A.  D.  332. 

signed 
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signed  for  the  habitation* and  subsistence 
of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatians  *. 

The  warlike  JuHan  had  to  encounter  and 
yanquish  new  swarms  of  Franks  and  Alle- 
manni,  who,  emigrating  from  their  German 
forests  during  the  civil  wars  of  Constantine,- 
settled  in  difier^it  parts  of  Gaul,  and  made 
the  scene  of  their  devastations  three  times 
more  extensive  than  that  of  their  con- 
quests. \'  Destroyed  and  repulsed  on  every 
side,  they  were  pursued  iu  five  expeditions 
into  their  own  country  *";  but  Julian  had 
conquered,  as  soon  as  he  had  penetrated 
into  Germany ;  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
mighty  hive,  which  had  sent  out  such  swarms 
of  people  as  to  keep  the  Roman  world  in 
perpetual  dread,  the  principal  obstacles  to 
his  progress  were  almost  impassable  roads 
and  vast  unpeopled  forests'^. 

Though  thus  subdued  and  prostjsited  by 

"*  Gibbon^  vol.  iii.  c.  xviii.  p.  127.  '    \    ^. 

*  Id.  c.  xix.  p.  215,  A.  D.  356. 

*  Id.  p.  228;  and  vol.  iv.  c.  ^xii,  p.  17,   from  A.  D.  ' 
-357  to  359. 

^  Id.  vol.  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  17,  aqd  vol.  iii*  c.  xixr  p.. 220. 
VOL.  I.  L  the 
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the  victorious  amis  of  Julian,  this  hydra- 
headed  monster  rose  again  after  a  few  years ; 
and  the  firmness,  vigilance  and  powerful 
genius  of  Valentinian  were  fully  called  into 
action,  in  protecting  his  dominions  from 
the  diflferent  irruptions  of  the  AUemanni, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Saxons,  the  Goths, 
the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmadans  ^ 

The  fate  of  Rome  was  at.  length  deter- 
mined by  an  irresistible  emigration  of  the 
Huns  from  the  east  and  north,  which  pre- 
cipitated on  the  empire  the  whole  body  of 
the  Goths**;  and  the  continuance  of  this 
powerful  pressure  on  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many seemed  to  prompt  them  to  the  reso- 
lution of  abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of 
Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morasses,  or  at 
least  of  discharging  their  superfluous  num- 
bers on  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ^  An  emigration  of  four  hundred 
thousand  persons  issued  from  the  same 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  poured  forth 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxv.  from  A.  D.  364  to  S7S. 

*  Id.  vol.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  p.  382,  et  seq.  A.  D.  376. 

*  Id.  vol.  v*  o.  »xx.  p.  213  • 

the 
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the  mjniads  of  Cimbii  and  Teutones  during 
the  vigour  of  the  Republic  *.  When  this 
host  was  diestroyed  by  war  and  fftmine^ 
other  adventurers  succeeded.  The  Suevi, 
liie  Vandals,  the  Alani,  the  Burgundians, 
passed  thei  Rhine^  never  more  to  retreat  ^ 
The  conquerors,  who  first  settled,  were  fex^ 
pelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders; 
Clouds  of  batbarianls  seemed  ti9  coltect 
from  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Gathering  fresh  darkness  and  terror  as  they 
rolled  on,  the  congregated  bodies  at  length 
obscured, the  sun  of  Italy,  and  siink  the 
western  vorld  in  night. 

In  two  centuries  from  the  flight  of  the 
Goths  across  the  Danube,  barbarians  of 
various  names  arid- lineage  had  plundered 
and  taken  poSseksion^Qf  Thrace*,  Pannoilia, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  Africa  and  Italy  ^ 
The  most  horrible  devastations  and  an  in- 
credible destruction  of  the  human  species 
accompanied  tbese  rapid  conquests ;  and 
famine  jandpekilence,  which  always  march 

■  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  c.  xxx.  p.  214.  A.  D.  406. 
*  Id.  p.  224. 

«  Hob^rtsdn'^  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  sect.  i.  p.  7. 8vo.  1782. 
^        '    '    "  L  3  in 
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in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages  with 
such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  historians  of  the 
times,  who  beheld  these  scenes  of  desola- 
tion, labour  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions 
to  describe  them ;  but  beyond  the  power 
of  language,  the  numbers  and  the  destruc- 
tive violence  of  these  barbarous  invaders 
were  evinced  by  the  total  change  which 
took  place  in  the  state  of  Europe  *. 
These  tremendous  effects,  so  long  and  so 
deeply  felt  throughout  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  earth,  may  be  traced  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  the  simple  cause  of  the  superiority 
of  the  power  of  population  to  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

Machiavel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  his- 
tory of  Florence,  says,  "  The  people  who 
"  inhabit  the  northern  parts  that  lie  fee- 
**  tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  living 
^*  in  a  healthfiil  )and  proUfic  climate,  often 
"  increase  to  such  a  degree,  that  vast  num- 
"  bers  of  them  are  forced  to  leave  their 
"  native  country  and  go  in  search  of  new 

*  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  sect.  i.  p.  10, 1 1, 1«. 

"  habitations. 
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"  habitations.  When  any  of  those  pro- 
"  vinces  begins  to  grow  too  populous  and 
"  wants  to  disburden  itself,  the  following 
*^  method  is  observed.  In  the  first  place, 
"  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of 
"  which  there  is  an  equal  portion  of  the 
"  nobihty  and  conmionalty,  the  rich  and 
"  the  poor.  After  this  they  cast  lots ;  and 
^'  that  division  on  which  the  lot  falls,  quits 
"  the  country  and  goes  to  seek  its  fortune, 
"  leaving  the  other  two  more  room  and 
*'  liberty  to  enjoy  their  possessions  at  home 
"  These  emigrations  proved  the  destruction 
"  of  the  Roman  empire  \''  Gibbon  is  of 
opinion  that  Machiavel  has  represented 
these  emigrations  too  much  as  regular  and 
concerted  measures  ^ ;  but  I  think  it  highly 

probable 

^  Istorie  Fiorentine  Machiavelli,  1.  i.  p«  1, 2. 
.  ^  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  360.  note.  Paul  Diaconus, 
from  whom  it  is  supposed  that  Machiavel  has  taken  this 
description,  writes  thus  : — Septentrionalis  plaga  quantd 
magis  ab  aestu  solis  remota  est  et  nivali  frigore  gelida, 
tantj^  salubrior  corporibus  hominum  et  propagandis  gen* 
tibus  magis  coaptata.  Sicut  &  contrario,  omnis  meridiana 
regio,  qu6  solis  est  fervori  vicinior,  e6  morbis  est  abun* 
dantior,  et  educandis  minus  apta  mortalibus.  Multse- 
que  quoque  ex  ei,  eb  quod  tantas  mortalium  turmas  ger- 


mmat, 
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probable  that  he  has  not  erred  much  in 
this  respect,  and  that  it  was  a  foresight  of 
the  frequent  necessity  of  thus  discharging 
their  redundant  population,  which  gave  oc^ 
casion  to  that  law  amoQg  the  Germans, 
t2|.ken  notice  of  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  of 
iipt  permitting  their  cultivated  lands  to  re- 
main longer  than  a  year  under  the  same 
possessors  *"•  The  reasons,  which  Caesar 
mentions  as  being  assigned  for  this  custom, 
seem  to  be  hardly  adequate ;  but  if  we  add 
to  them  the  prospect  of  emigration  in  the 

h)inat^  quantas  alere  vix  sufficit;  daBpe  gentes  egressse  sunt, 
qilas  noR^  solum  pa^-tes  Asiae^  Hsed  etiam  maTcime  sibi  con- 
tjigtiam  Europam  afflixere.  (DeQestis  Longobardorum^ 
K  i.  c.  i.) 

Intca  banc  ergo  constituti  populi,  dum  in  tan  tarn  mul- 
titudinem  puUulassent,  ut  jam  simul  habitare  non  valerent, 
in  tres  (ut  fertur)  partes  omnem  catervam  dividentes, 
quaenam  ex  illis  patriam  esset  relictura^  ut  novas  sedes 
exquirerenty  sorte  disquirunt.  Igitur  ea  pars^  cui  sors 
tfedefqt  genitale  solum  excedere  exteraque  arva  sectari^ 
c6nstituti6  supra  se  duobus  ducibus,  Ibore  scilicet  et 
Agione;  qui  et  Germani  erant  et  juvenili  setate  floridly 
oetmsque  pnestantiores^  ad  exqntrandas  quasf  possint  in* 
colere  terras^  sedesque  statuere,  valedicentes  ^uis  simul  et 
palriae^  iter  arripiunt.    (C.  ii.) 

•  De  Bella  GalHco,  vilSfi.  De  Moribus  German,  s.xxvi. 

manner 
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manner  described  by  Machiavel,lhe  custom 
will  appear  to  be  highly  useful,  and  a  double 
weight  will  be  given  to  one  of  the  reasons 
that  Caesar  mentions ;  namely,  lest  they 
should  be  led,  by  being  accustomed  to  one 
spot,  to  exchange  the  toils  of  war  for  the 
business  of  agriculture  *. 

Gibbon  very  justly  rejects,  with  Hume 
and  Robertson,  the  improbable  supposition 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  were  far 
more  numerous  formerly  than  at  present  ^ ; 
but  he  thinks  himself  obliged  at  the  same 
time  to  deny  the  strong  tendency  to  in- 
crease in  the  northern  nations  %  as  if  the 
two  facts  were  necessarily  connected.  For 
a  careful  distinction  should  always  be  made, 
between  a  redundant  population  and  a  po- 
pulation actually  great.  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland  are  probably  more  redundant  in 
population  than  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain ;  and,  though  it  would  be  admitting 
a  palpable  absurdity  to  allow  that  the 
north  of  Europe,  covered  in  early  ages  with 

•  De  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  22. 
•*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  S6l. 
«  Id.  p.  348. 

immense 
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immense  forests,  and  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  people  who  supported  themselves  prin* 
cipally  by  their  herds  and  flocks*,  was 
more  populous  in  those  times  than  in  its 
present  state ;  yet  the  facts  detailed  in  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or 
even  the  very  slight  sketch  of  them  that  I 
have  given,  cannot  rationally  be  accounted 
for,  without  the  supposition  of  a  most  pow- 
erful tendency  in  these  people  to  increase, 
and'  to  repair  their  repeated  losses  by  the 
prolific  power  of  nature- 

From  the  first  irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  to 
the  final  extinction  of  the  western  empire, 
the  efforts  of  the  German  nations  to  colonize 
or  plunder  were  unceasing  ^.  The  numbers 
that  were  cut  off  during  this  period  by  war 
and  famine  were  almost  incalculable,  and 
such  as  could  i\ot  possibly  have  been  sup- 
ported  with    undiminished  vigour    by  a 

*  Tacitus  de  MoribuB  German,  sect.  v.  Caesar  de  Bell. 
Gall.  vi.  2£. 

^  Caesar  found  in  Gaul  a  most  formidable  colony  under 
Ariovistus,  and  a  general  dread  prevailing  that  in  a  few 
years  all  the  Germans  would  pass  the  Rhiae.  De  Bell. 
Gall.  i.  31. 

country 
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country  thinly  peopled,  unless  the  islream 
had  been  supplied  by  a  spring  of  very  ex- 
traordinary power.  • 

Gibbon  describes  the  labours  of  Valen- 
tinian  in  securing  the  Gallic  frontier  against 
the  Germans ;  an  enemy,  he  says,  whose 
strength  was  renewed  by  a  stream  of  daring 
volunteers  which  incessantly  flowed  from 
the  most  distant  tribes  of  the  north  *.  An 
easy  adoption  of  strangers  was  probably  a 
mode,  by  which  some  of  the  German  na- 
tions renewed  their  strength  so  suddenly  ^ 
after  the  most  destructive  defeats ;  but  this 
explanation  only  removes  the  difficulty  a 
little  further  off.  It  makes  the  earth  rest 
upon  the  tortoise ;  but  does  not  tell  us  on 
what  the  tortoise  rests.  We  may  still  ask 
what  northern  reservoir  supplied  this  inces« 
sant  stream  of  daring  adventurers  ?  Mon- 
tesquieu's solution  of  the  problem  will,  I 
think,  hardly  be  admitted.  The  swarms  of 
barbarians  which  issued  formerly  from  the 
north,  appear  no  more,  he  says,  at  pre- 


■  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxv.  p.  283. 
^  Id.  note. 
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sent ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is,  that  the 
violences  of  the  Romans  had  driven  the 
people  of  the  south  into  the  north,  who, 
as  long  as  this  force  continued,  remained 
there;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  weakened,  spread 
themselves  again  over  every  country. 

The  same  phenomenon  appeared  after  the 
conquests  and  tyrannies  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  subsequent  dissolution  of  his  eni* 
pire ;  and  if  a  prince,  he  says,  in  the  pre* 
sent  days  were  to  make  similar  ravages  in 
Jlurope,  the  nations  driven  into  the  north, 
and  resting  on  the  limits  of  the  universe*, 
would  there  make  a  stand  till  the  moment 
when  they  would  inundate  or  conquer  Eu-^ 
rope  a  third  time-  In  a  note  he  observes, 
"  V0  see  to  what  the  famous  question  is  re- 
duced— ^why  the  north  is  no  longer  so  fully 
peopled  as  in  former  times  ?" 

If  the  famous  question,  or  rather  th* 
answer  to  it,  bfe  reduced  to  this,  it  is  reduced 
Xo  a  miracle ;  for  without  some  supernatural 
mode  of  obtaining  food,  how  these  collected 

*  Les  nations  ados$6es  au  limites  de  Tunivers  y  tien- 
droient  ferine.  Grandeur  et  D6cad.  des  Rom.  c.  zvi. 
p.  187- 

nations 
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nations  could  support  themselves  in  such 
barren  regions  for  so  long  a  period  as 
during  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  one  cap 
hardly  help  smiling  at  the  bold  figure  qf 
these  prodigious  crowds  making  their  last 
determined  stand  on  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  living,  as  we  must  suppose,  with 
the  most  patient  fortitude  on  air  and  ice 
jbr  some  hundreds  of  years,  till  they 
could  return  to  their  own  homes  and  re- 
sume their  usual  more  substantial  mode  of 
subsistence. 

The  whole  difficulty  however,  is  at  once 
removed,  if  we  apply  to  the  German  na- 
tions at  that  time  a  fact  which  is  so  gene- 
rally known  to  have  occurred  in  America, 
and  suppose  that,  when  not  checked  by 
wars*  and  famine,  they  increased  at  a  rate 
that  would  double  their  numbers  iti  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years-  The  propriety,  and 
even  the  necessity,  of  applying  this  rate  of 
increase  to  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Ger- 
many will  strikingly  appear  from  that  most 
valuable  picture  of  their  manners  which  has 
been  left  us  by  Tacitus.    He  describes  them 

as 
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as  not  inhabiting  cities,  or  even  admitting 
of  contiguous  settlements.  Every  person 
surrounds  his  house  with  a  vacant  space  • ; 
a  circumstance,  which  besides  its  beneficial 
effect  as  a  security  from  fire,  is  strongly 
calculated  to  prevent  the  generation,  and 
check  the  ravages,  of  epidemics.  "  They 
content  themselves  almost  universally  with 
one  wife.  Their  matrimonial  bond  is  strict 
and  severe,  and  their  manners  in  this  re- 
spect deserving  of  the  highest  praise  ^ 
They  live  in  a  state  of  well-guarded  chastity, 
corrupted  by  no  seducing  spectacles  or 
convivial  incitements.  Adultery  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  no  indulgence  is  shewn 
to  a  prostitute.  Neither  beauty,  youth, 
nor  riches,  can  procure  her  a  husband;  for 
none  there  looks  on  vice  with  a  smile,  or 
calls  mutual  seduction  the  way  of  the 
world.  To  limit  the  increase  of  children, 
or  put  to  death  any  of  the  husband's  blood, 
is  accounted  infamous;  and  virtuous  man- 
ners have  there  mdffe  eflScacy  than  good 


•  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germ.  s.  xvi. 
^  Id.  8.  xviii. 
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laws  elsewhere  *.  Every  mother  ruckles  her 
own  children,  and  does  not  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  servants  apd  nurses.  The 
youths  partake  late  of  the  sexualintercoiurse, 
and  hence  pass  the  age  of  puberty  unex- 
hausted. Nor  are  the  virgins  brought 
forward.  The  same  maturity,  the  same 
full  growth,  is  required :  the  sexes  unite 
equally  matched  and  robust,  and  the  chil- 
dren inherit  the  vigour  of  their  parents.  The 
more  numerous  are  a  man's  kinsmen  and 
relations,  the  more  comfortable  is  his  old  age; 
nor  is  it  any  advantage  to  be  childless^/' 

With  these  manners,  and  a  habit  of  en-» 
terprise  and  emigration,  which  would  na- 
turally remove  all  fears  about  providing 
for  a  family,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  so- 
ciety with  a  stronger  principle  of  increase ;.' 
and  we  see  at  once  that  proUfic  source 
of  successive  armies  and  colonies,  against 
which  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire  so 
long  struggled  with  difficulty,  and  under 
which  it  ultimately  sunk.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that,  for  two  periods  together,  or  even : 

*  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Oemu  s.  six. 
**  Id.  s.  XX. 

for 
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for  one,  the  population  within  the  confines 
of  Germany  ever  doubled  itself  in  twenty, 
five  years.  ITieir  perpetual  wars,  the  rude 
state  of  agriculture,  and  particularly  the 
very  strange  custom  adopted  by  most  of 
tiiie  tribes  of  marking  their  barriers  by  ex- 
tensive deserts',  would  prevent  any  very 
great  actual  increase  of  numbers.  At  no 
one  period  could  the  country  be  called 
well-peopled,  tliough  it  was  often  re- 
dimdaiit  in  population.  They  abandoned 
their  immense  forests  to  the  exercise  of 
hunting,  employed  in  pasturage  the  most 
considerable  part  of  their  lands,  bestowed 
on  the  small  remainder  a  rude  and  careless 
cultivatioti,  and  when  the  return  of  famihe 
severely  admonished  them  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  scanty  resources,  they  ac- 
cused the  sterility  of  a  country  which  re- 
ftised  to  supply  the  multitude  of  its  inha- 
bitants ^ ;  but  instead  of  clearing  their  forests, 
draining  their  swamps,  and  rendering  their 
soil  $t  to  support  an  extended  population, 
they  found  it  more  congenial  to  their  mar- 

•"Gaesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23. 
^  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  360. 
^   -  tial 
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tid.1  habil;s  and  impatient  dispositions,  to  go 
^  in  quest  of  food,  of  plunder  or  of  glory  */' 
into  other  countries.      These  adventurers 
either  gained  lands  for  themselves  by  their 
swords  or  were  cut  off  by  the  various  aoci-> 
deatsof  war;  were  received  into  the  Roman 
armies  or  dispersed  over  the  Roman  tern-*  , 
tory;    or,   perhaps,  having  relieved  their 
country  by  their  absence,  returned  home 
laden  with  spoils^  and  rea^y,  after  having 
recruited  their  diminished  numbers,    for 
fresh  expeditions.    The  succession  of  hu- 
man beings  appears  to  have  been  most  ^ 
rapid ;  and  as  fast  as  some  were  disposed  of 
in  colonies,  or  mowed  down  by  the  scjrthe 
of  war  and  famine,  others  rose  in  increased ' 
numbers,  to  supply  their  place. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  th^ 
North  could  never  have  been  exhausted} 
and  when  Dr.  Robertson,  describing  the 
calamities  of  these  invasions,  says,  that 
they  did  not  cease  till  the  North,  by  pouring 
forth  successive  swarms,  was  drained  of 
people^  and  coul^  no  longer  furnish  instru^ 

*  Gibbon^  vol.  i.  c,  ;c.  p.  417. 

ments 
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ments  of  destruction*,  he  will  appear  to 
have  fallen  into  the  very  error  which  he  had 
before  laboured  to  refute,  and  to  speak  as 
if  the  northern  nations  were  actually  very 
populous.  For  they  must  have  been  so^  if 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants  at  anys  one 
period  had  been  sufficient,  notwithstanding 
the  slaughterof  war,  to  people  in  such  a  man- 
ner Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
Italy  and  England,  as  in  some  parts  not 
to  leave  many  traces  of  their  former  inha- 
bitants. The  period  of  the  peopHng  of 
these  countries,  however,  he  himself  men- 
tions as  two  hundred  years**;  and  in  such 
a  time  new  generations  would  arise  that 
would  more  than  supply  every  vacancy,  . 
The  true  cause  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
continuance  of  northern  emigration,  was  the 
impossibihty  any  longer  of  making  an  im- 
pression on  the  most  desirable  countries  of 
Europe.  They  were  then  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  bravest  and  most  enter- 
prising of  the  German  tribes;  and  it  waa 
not  probable  that  they  shQuld  so  soon  d&t 

*  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  s.  i,  p.  11. 
^  Id.  vol.  i.  s.  i.  p.  7. 

generate 
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generate  from  the  valour  of  their  ancestors, 
as  to  suffer  their  lands  to  be  wrested  from 
thenl  by  inferior  numbers  and  inferior  skilly 
though  perhaps  superior  hardihood. 

Checked  for  a  time  by  the  bravery  and 
poverty  of  their  neighbours  by  land,  the 
enterprising  spirit  and  overflowing  numbers 
of  the  Scandinavian  nations  soon  found 
vent  by  sea.  Feared  before  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  they  were  repelled  with  dif- 
ficulty by  the  care  and  vigour  of  that  great 
prince;  but  during  the  distractions  of  the 
empire  under  his  feeble  successors,  they 
spread  like  a  devouring  flame  over  Lower 
Saxony,  Friezeland,  Holland,  Flanders 
and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Mentz. 

After  having  long  ravaged  the  coasts, 
they  penetrated  into  the  heart,  of  France, 
pillaged  and  burnt  her  fairest  towns,  levied 
immense  tributes  on  her  monarchs,  and 
at  length  obtained  by  grant  one  of  the 
finest  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  They 
made  themselves  even  dreaded  in  Spain, 
Italy  and  Greece,  spreading  every  where 
desolation   and  terror.      Sometimes  they 

voii.  \.  M  turned 
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turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  as  if 
bent  on  their  own  mutual  destruction;  at 
other  times  they  transported  colonies  to  un- 
known or  uninhabited  countries,  as  if  they 
were  willing  to  repair  in  one  place  the 
horna  destruction  of  the  human  race  occa-^ 
sioned  by  their  furious  ravages  in  another'. 
The  mal-administration  and  civil  wars  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England  produced  the 
same  effect  as  the  weakness  which  followed 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  in  France^;  and 
for  two  hundred  years  the  British  isles 
were  incessantly  ravaged,  and  often  in  part 
subdued,  by  these  northern  invaders.. 
During  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  centu* 
ries,  the  sea  was  covered  with  their  vessels 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  ^ ;  and 
the  countries  now  the  most  powerful  in 
arts  and  arms,  were  the  prey  of  their  con- 
stant depredations.  The  grooving  and  con- 
solidating strength  of  these  countries  at 
length  removed  all  further  prospect  of  sue- 

^  Mallet^  Introd.  ii  THistoire  de  Dannemarc,  tom.  i. 
c.  X.  p.  S2I,  223,  224.  12mo.  1766. 
^  Id.  p.  226. 
"^  Id.  p.  821. 
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cess  from  such  invasions".  The  nations  of 
the  north  were  slowly  and  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  confine  themselves  within  their' 
natural  limits  and  to  exchange  their  pas- 
toral manners,  and  with  them  the  peculiar 
facilities  of  plunder  and  emigration  which 
they  afforded,  for  the  patient  labours  and ' 
slow  returns  of  trade  and  agriculture.  But 
the  slowness  of  these  returns  necessarily 
eflfected  an  important  change  in  the  manners 
of  the  people. 

In  ancient  Scandinavia,  during  the  time 
of  its  constant  wars  and  emigrations,  few, 
or  iione  probably,  were  ever  deterred  from^ 
marrying  by  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
pwvide  for  a  fiimily  In  modem  Scandi- 
navia, on  the  contrary,  the  frequency  of 
the  marriage  union  is  continually  checked 
by  the'  most  imperious  and  justly-founded 
apprehensifons  of  this  kind.  This  is  most 
particularly  the  case  in  Norway,  as  I  shall 

.  *  Perhaps  the  civilized  world  could  not  be  considered 
as  perfectly  secure  from  another  northern  or  eastern  inun- 
dation,  till  the  total  change  inr  the  art  of  war,  by  the 
introduction  of  gu^i^wder^  gave  to  improved  skill  and 
knowledge  the  decided  advantage  over  physical  force. 

M  2  have 
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have  occasion  to  remark  in  another  place  ;• 
but  the  same  fears  operate  in  a  greater  or' 
less  degree,  though  every  where  with  con-- 
siderable  force,  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Hap- 
pily the  more  tranquil  state  of  the  modem' 
worid  does  not  demand  such  rapid  supplies 
of  human  beings ;  and  the  prolific  powers ' 
of  nature  cannot  therefore  be  so  generally  * 
called  into  action. 

;  Mallet,  in  the  excellent  account  of  the 
northern  nations  which  he  has  prefixed  to: 
his  history  of  Denmark,  observes  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  proofs  that  > 
their  emigrations  proceeded  from  want  of 
room  at  home*;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
which  he  gives,  is  that  after  a  great  emigra- 
tion the  countries  often  remained  quite  de- 
serted and  unoccupied  for  a  long  time^. ' 
But  instances  of  this  kind,  I  am  inclined  to. 
think,  were  rare,  though  they  might  occa- ; 
sionally  happen.     With  the  habits  of  enter- 
prise and  emigration  which  prevailed  in 
those  days,  a  whole  people  would  sometimes 
move  in  search  of  a  more  fertile  territory. 

•  Hist.  Dan.  torn.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  906. 
^  lA  p.  0)5,  206.    ' 

The 
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The  lands,  which  they  before  occupied,  must 
rof  necessity  be  left  desert  for  a  time;  and  if 
there  were  any  thing  particularly  ineligible 
in  the  soil  or  situation,  which  the  total  emi- 
gration of  the  people  would  seem  to  imply, 
it  might  be  more  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
the  surrounding  barbarians,  to  provide  fo* 
themselves  better  by  their  swords  than  to 
occupy  immediately  these  rejected  lands. 
Such  total  emigrations  proved  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  society  to  divide ;  but  by  n6 
means  that  they  were  not  straitened  for  room 
and  food  at  home.  : 

The  other  reason,  which  Mallet  gives,  is 
that  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  Scandinavia,  vast 
tracts  of  land  lay  in  their  original  uncultir 
vated  state,  having  never  been  grubbed  up 
or  cleared;  and  that,  from  the  descriptions 
of  Denmark  in  those  times,  it  appeared  that 
the  coasts  alone  were  peopled,  but  the  iur 
terior  parts  formed  one  vast  forest*.  It  is 
evident  that  he  here  fells  into  the  common 
error  of  confounding  a  superfluity  of  inha- 
bitants with  great  actual  population.     The 

*  Hist.  Dan*  torn.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  207. 

;:  pastoral 
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pastoral  maimers  of  the  people  and  their 
habits  of  war  ajud  enterprise  prevwited  them 
from  clearing  and  qultivstting  their  lands^; 
and  t;hen  these  very  forests^  by  restraining 
the  soutc^  of  subsistence  within  very  nar- 
row bounds,  contributed  to. superfluity  of 
numbers;  that  is,  to  a  population  beyond 
. whatthe  scanty  supphes  of  the  country  could 
.support. 

There  is  another  cause  not  often.attended 
to,  why  poor,  cold  and  thinly-peopled 
countries  t^id  generally  to  a  superfluity  of 
inhabitants,  and  are  strongly  prompted  to 
;enigration.  In  warmer  and  more  populous 
counlxii^,  particulaiiy  those  abounding  in 
great  tJoHms  and  manu£a.cb£res,  an  in&i:^* 
<;)ent  supply  of  food  can  seldom  continue 
long  without  producing  epidemics,  either 

*  Nee  arare  terram  aut  expectare  annum  tain  facile  per* 
suaseris^  quam  vocare  hostes  et  vulnera  merer! ;  pigrum 
quinimi  et  iners  videtur  sodore  acquirere  quod  possia  san- 
guine parare.  Tacitus  d^  Mor.  Germ.  Noth^ng^inde^d, 
in  the  history  of  mankind^  is  more  evident  than  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  with  which  habits  are  changed ;  and  no 
argument  therefore  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  infer 
that  those  people  are  not  pinched  with  want^  who  do  not 
make  a  prop^  use  of  th^ii;  1«^. 

in 
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in  the  shape  of  great  and  ravaging  plagues, 
orof  less  violent,  though  more  constant,  sick- 
nesses. In  poor,  cold  and  thinly-peopled 
countries,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  anti- 
septic quality  of  the  air,  the  misery  arising 
from  insufficient  or  bad  food,  may  continue 
for  a  considerable  time  without  producing 
these  effects;  and  consequently  this  powerful 
stimulus  to  emigration  continues  to  operate 
for  a  much  longer  period*. 

I  would  by  no  means,  however,  be  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  the  northern  nations 
never  undertook  any  expeditions,  unless 
prompted  by  straitened  food  or  circum- 
stances at  home.  Mallet  relates  what  was 
probably  true,  that  it  was  their  common 
custom  to  hold  an  assembly  every  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  in  w^hat 

.  ^  Epidemics  return  more  or  less  frequently,  according 
to  their  various  soils,  situations,  air,  Sec-  'Hence  some 
return  yearly,  as  in  Egypt  and  Constantinople;  others 
once  in  four  or  £Lve  years,  as  about  Tripoli  and  Aleppo ; 
others,  scarce  once  in  ten,  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
^8  in  England ;  others  not  in  less  than  twenty  years,  as 
in  Nofway  and  the  Northern  Islands.  Short,  History  of 
Air,  Seasons,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

quarter 
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quarter  they  should  make  wftr*;  and  among 
a  people  who  nourished  so  strong  a  passion 
for  war,  and  who  considered  the  right  of 
the  strongest  as  a  right  divine,  occasions  for 
it  would  never  be  wanting..  Besides  this 
pure  and  disinterested  love  of  war  and  en- 
terprise, civil  dissensions,  the  pressure  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  a  wish  for  a  milder  cU- 
mate,  or  other  causes,  might  sometimes 
prompt  to  emigration;  but,  in  a  general  view 
of  the  subject,  I  cannot  help  considering 
this  period  of  history  as  affording  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  the  principle,  of  po-r 
pulation ;  a  principle,  which  appears  to  me 
to  have  given  the  original  impulse  and  spring 
of  action,  to  have  furnished  the  inexhausti- 
ble resources,  and  often  prepared  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  that  rapid  succession  of 
adventurous  irruptions  and  emigrations, 
which  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire; and  aften\^ards,  pouring  from  the 
thinly-peopled  countries  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  for  above  two  hundred  years,  ra- 
vaged and  overran  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

•  Hist.  Dan.  c.  ix.  p.  209. 

Without 
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Without  the  supposition  of  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease almost  as  great  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  facts  appear  to  me  not  to  b^ 
accoimted  for  *;  and  with-such  a  supposition, 
we  cannot  be  at:  a  los^  to  name  the  checks 
to  the  actual  population,  when  we  read  the 
disgusting  details  of  those  unceasing  wars, 
and  of  that  prodigal  waste  of  human  lire, 
which  marked  these  barbarous  periods. 

Inferior  checks  would  undoubtedly^  con- 
cur; but  we  may  safely  pronounce;  that 
among  the  shepherds  of  the  North  of  ^  Eu- 
rope war  and  famine  were  the  principal 
checks  that  kept  the  population  down  to  the 
level  of  their  scanty  means  of  subsistence.    ; 

'  •      *    ! 
*•  Gibbon^  Robertson  and  Mallet,  seem  all  rather  to 

speak  of  Jomandes's  expression  vagina  nationum'?LS  incor- 
rect and  exaggerated;  but  to  me  it  appears  exactly  appli«< 
cable,  though  'the  other  ^pression,  officina  gentium,. a^ 
least  th^ir.  translation  of  it,  storehouse  of  nations,  may  not 
be  quite  accurate. 

'  Ex  h'ac  igitur  S^anzii  insult,  quasi  officin^  gentium,  aut 
cert^  velut  yagin^  nationum  egressi,  8cc«  Jomandes  de^ 
RebusGeticis,  p.83.  »  ■j.^i 
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()fthe  Checks  to  Population  among  tnodem  Pastoral 
Nations. 


The  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia,  by  living  in 
tents  and  moveable  huts  ihstead  of  fixed 
Imbitatibns,  are  still  less  connected  with 
their  territory  thaii  the  shepherds  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  camp,  and  not  the 
soil,  is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine 
iTartar.  When  the  forage  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict is  consumed,  the  tribe  makes  a  regular 
march  to  fresh  pastures.  In  the  summer  it 
advances  towards  the  north,  in  the  winter 
returns  again  to  the. south;  and  thus  in  a 
time  of  most  profound  peace  acquires  the 
practical  and  famiUar  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  operations  of  war.  Such 
habits  would  strongly  tend  to  diflfuse  among 
these  wandering  tribes  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion 
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tion  and  conquest.  The  tiiirst  of  rapine, 
*he  fear  of  a  too-powerful  neighboiir,  or  the 
inconvenience  of  scanty  pastures,  have  in 
all  ages  been  sufficient  causes  to  urge  the 
hordes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  un- 
known countries,  where  they  might  hope  to 
find  a  more  plentiful  subsistence  or  aJ6ss 
formidable  eneriiy*. 

In  all  their  invasions,  but  more  partieu-* 
larly  when  directed  against  the  civilized  Em- 
pires of  the  south,  the  Scythian  shepherds 
have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a  mc«t  sa* 
vage  and  destructive  spirit.  When  tiie  Mo- 
guls had  (Subdued  the  northern  pr6vin6es  of 
China,  it  was  proposed,  in  cialm  and  deli»- 
berate  council,  to  exterminate  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  populous  coimtry,  that  thb 
vacant  land  might  be  converted  to  the  pastiirfe 
of  cattle.  The  execution  of  this  horrid  dc^ 
Bign  was  prevented  by  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  a  Chinese  mandarin**;  but  the  baf6 
proposal  of  it  exhibits  a  striking  pictttre,  nbt 
only  of  the  inhuman  manner  in  which  tli6 

•  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  p.  348. 
^  Jd,  vol.  vi.  cb.X4[xiv;  p'.  54. 

rights 
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rights  of  conqii^st  were, abused,  but  of  the 
powerful  force  of  habit  andong  nations  of 
shepherds,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
the  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agri- 
^cultural  state. 

To  pursue,  even  in  the  most  cursory  man- 
ner, the  tide  of  emigration  and  conquest  i^ 
Asia,  the  rapid  increaseof  some  tribes,  and 
Jhe  total  extinction  of  others,  would .  lead 
much  too  far.  During  the  periods  of  thfe 
formidable  irruptions  of  the  Huns,  the  wide- 
extended  invasions  of  the  Moguls  and^Tar^ 
JtarS;,  the  sanguinary  conqu^ts  of  Zingis 
Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and  the  dreadful  conr 
yulsions  which  attended  the  dissolution  as 
.well  as  the  formation  of  their  empires[,.the 
jchecks  to  population  are  but  too  obvious. ' 
In  reading  of  the  devastations  of  the  huma& 
xace  in  those  times,  when  the  slightest  mo- 
tive of  caprice  or  convenience  often  in-^ 
yolved  a  whole  people  in  indiscriminate 
massacre",  instead  of  looking  for  the  causes 
which  prevented  a  further  progress  in  popu; 
lation,  we  can  only  be  astonished  at  the  force 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  cb.  xxxiv.  p.  65. 

of 
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of  that  principle  of  increase,  which  could 
fiimish  fresh  harvests  of  human  beings  for 
the  scythe  of  each  successive  conqueror. 
Our  inquiries  vnll  be  more  usefully  directed 
to  th«  present  state  of  the  Tartar  nations, 
and  the  ordinary  checks  to  their  increase, 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  these  vio- 
lent convulsions. 

The  immense  country,  inhabited  at  pre- 
sent by  those  descendants  of  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars,  who  retain  nearly  the  same  man- 
ners as  their  ancestors,  comprises  in  it  al- 
most all   the  middle  regions  of  Asia,  and' 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a  very  fine  and ' 
temperate  climate.     The  soil  is  in  generalof 
great  natural  fertility.     There  are  compara-* 
tively  but  few  genuine  deserts.    The  wide-' 
extended  plains  without  a  shrub,  which  have* 
sometimes  received   that  appellation,  and' 
which  the  Russians  call  steppes,  are  covered* 
with  a  luxuriant  grass,  admirably  fitted  for* 
the  pasture  of  numerous  herds  andflocks.^^ 
The  principal  defect  of  this  extensive  coun- ' 
try  is  a  want  of  water;  but  it  is  said  that  the" 
parts,  which  are  supplied  with  this  necessary 
article,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of 

r  four 
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four  times  the  number  of  its  present  inhabit- 
ants, if  it  were  properly  cultivated'.  Every 
Orda,  or  tribe,  has  a  particular  canton  be- 
longing to  it,  containing  both  its  summer 
and  winter  pastures;  and  the  population  of 
this  vast  terriljory,  whatever  it  may  be,  is. 
probably  distributed  over  ,itSy. surface  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  actual  fertility 
in  the  different  districts. 

Volney  justly  describes  this  necessary  dis- 
tribution in  speaking  of  the  Bedoweens  of 
Syria.  "  In  the  barren  cantons,  that  is, 
**  those  which  are  ill  furnished  with  plants, 
^*  the  tribes  are  feeble  and  very  distant  from 
**  each  other,  as  in  the  desert  of  Suez,  that: 
"  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior  part  of 
•*  the  Great  Desert.  When  the  soil  is  better 
"  covered,  as  between  Damascus  and  the . 
**  Euphrates,  the  tribes  are  stronger  and 
•*  less  distant.  And  in  the  cultivable  can- 
"  tons,  as^  the  PachaUc  of  Aleppo,  the 
"  Hauran,  and  the  country  of  Gaza,  the 
"  encampnoents  are  numerous  andneaxeach 
'^  other  ^.'^    Such  a  distribution  of  inhabit- 

*  Getieal.  HiBt.  of  Tartars,  vol.  iLseci.  8vo.  17S0. 
^  yoj..de  Volaej;  tom,i.  ch.  zxui.p.  S51>  8vo.  1787. 

ants^ 
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ants,  according  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  they  can  obtain  in  the  actual  state  of 
their  industry  and  habits,  may  be  applied 
to  Grand  Tartary,  as  well  as  to  Syria  and 
Arabia,  and  is,  in  fact^  equally  applicable 
to  the  whole  earth,  though  the  commerce  of 
civiUzed  nations  prevents  it  from  being  so 
obvious  as  in  the  more  simple  stages  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  Mahometan  Tartars,  who  inhabit  the 
western  parts  of  Grand  Tartary,  cultivate 
some  of  their  lands,  but  in  so  slovenly  and 
in^u^cient  a  manner  as  not  to  afford  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  subsistence  •.  The  slothful 
and  warlike  genius  of  the  barbarian  every 
where  prevails,  and  he  does  not  easily  re- 
concile himself  to  obtaining  by  labour 
what,  he  can  hope  to  acquire  by  rapine. 
When  the  annals  of  Tartary  are  not  marked 
by  any  signal  wars  and  revolutions,  its  do- 
mestic peace  and  industry  are  constantly, 
interrupted  by  petty  contests,  and  mutual 
invasions  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The 
Mahometan  Tartars  are  said  to  live  almost 

*  Geneal.  Hist.  Tart  voL  ii.  f.SBiL 

I  entirely 
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entirely  by  robbing  and  preying  upon  theii* 
neighbours,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war  '. 

The  tJsbecks,  who  possess  as  masters  the 
kingdom  of  Chowarasm,  leave  to  their  tri- 
butary subjects,  the  Sarts  and  Turkmans^the 
finest  pastures  of  their  cbuntry ,  merely  be- 
cause their  neighbours  on  that  side  are  too 
poor  or  too  vigilant  to  give  them  hopes  of  suc- 
cessful plunder.     Rapine  is  their  principal 
resource.    They  are  perpetually  making  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  the  Persians, 
and  of  the  Usbecks  of  Great  Bucharia; 
and  neither  peace  nor  truce  can  restrain 
them,  as  the  slaves  and  other  valuable  effects* 
which  they  carry  off  form  the  whole  of  their^ 
riches.    The  Usbecks  and  their  subjects 
the  Turkmans 'are  perJDetually  at  variance  ;^ 
and  their  jealousies,  fomented  often  by  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  house,  keep  the 
country  in   a  constant  state   of  intestine' 
commotion  ^.     The  Turkmans  arei  always* 
at  war  with  the  Curds  and  the  Arabs;  who' 
often  come  and  break  the  horns  of  their' 

r 
,  .-»■<*  .     .  .  •        •  '•  •  .  I ,        i 

•  Geneal.  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  SQO. 

*  Id.  p.  430,  431. 
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herds,  and  r  carry  away  their  wi^es  and 
daughters*. 

The  Usbecks  of  Great  <  Bucharia  are 
reckoned  the  most  civihzed  tof  all  the  Ma«» 
hometan  Tartars,  yet  are  not  much  inferior 
to  the  rest  in  their  spirit  of  rapine^.  They 
are  always  at  war  with  th6  Persians,  and 
laying  waste  the  fine  plains  of  the  province 
of  Chorasan.  Though  the  country  which 
they  possess  is  of  the  greatest  natural  fer- 
tility, and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  an* 
cient  inhabitants  practise  the  peaceful  arts 
of  trade  and  agriculture;  yet  neither  the 
aptitude  of  the  soil,  nor  the  example  which 
they  have  before  them,  can  induce  them 
to  change  their  ancient  habits;  and  they 
would  rather  pillage,  rob  and  kill  their 
neighbours,  than  apply  themselves  to  im- 
prove the  benefits  which  nature  so  liberally 
offers  them  ^ 

The  Tartars  of  the  Casatshia  Orda  in 
Turkestan  live  in  a  state  of  continual  war- 
fare with  their  neighbours  to  the  north  and 

•  Geneal.  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  426 
^  Id.  p.  459. 
^  Id.  p.  455. 

.    vox.  I.  N  east. 
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east.  In  the  winter  they  make  their  iocurr 
sion3  towards  the  Kalmucks,  who,  about 
that  time,  go  to  scour  the  £ronti^%  of  Great 
Bucharia  and  the  parts  to  the  soutib  of 
their  country.  On  the  other  side,  they 
perpetually  incommode  the  Cosacks  of  the 
Yaik  and  the  Nogai  Tartars.  In  thet  sum« 
mer,  they  cross  the  mountains  of  £agles,and 
make  inroads  into  Siberia.  And  tioough 
they  are  often  very  ill  treated  in  thqse  in* 
cursions,  and  the  whole  of  their  plunder  is 
not  equivaiQnt  to  what  they  mi^t  obtain 
with  very  little  labour  frcmi  their  lands« 
y^t  they  choose  rather  to  eKpose  .thansdveft 
to  tibie  thousand  fatigues  and  dangers  necesr 
s^aarily  attendant  on  such  a  Hfe,  than  apply 
themselves  seriously  to  agriculture*. 

The  nwde  of  life  among  the  other  trabes 
of  Mahometan  Tartar^^  presents  the  sam^ 
uniform  picture,  which  it  would  betiresoffloe 
to  repeat,  and  for  wMch  4:h6refare  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Genealogical  History  of 
the  Tartars  and  its  valuable  notes.  Tiaie 
conduct  of  the  author  of  this  history  him-- 

*  GeneaL  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii..p»  S(I3,jat  seq. 

•elf. 
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•self,  a  Chan  c^  Chowarrasm,  affords  a  curious 
example  of  the  savage  manner  in  which  the 
:irars  of  policy,  of  revenge,  or  plunder,  are 
carried  on  in  these  countries.  His  invasions 
of  Great  Bucharia  were  frequent ;  and  each 
expedition  was  signalized  by  the  ravage  of 
provinces  and  the  utter  ruin  and  destruc- 
^mpi  of  towns  and  villages.  When  at  any 
time  &e  number  of  his  prisoners  impeded 
}m  motions,  he  made  no  scruple  to  kill 
^m  on  the  spot.  Wishing  to  reduce  the 
|Kiwer  of  the  Turkmans  who  were  tributary 
to  him,  he  invited  all  the  principal  people 
to  a  solemn  feast,  and  had  them  massacred 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  He  burnt 
and  destroyed  their  villages  with  the  most 
unsparing  cruelty,  and  committed  such  de- 
vastadans  that  the  effect  €f  th^n  returned 
ionllieir  authors,  and  the  army  of  the  victors 
auffered  severely  fifoin  dearth  *. 

The 'Miahometan  Tartars  in  genereil  hate 

trade,  and  mak^  it  their  busmess  to  spoil  all 

the  merchants  who  fall  into  their  hands  ^. 

'  The  only  conmierce  which  is  countenanced, 

•  G^eaL  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  i.  c  xil 
^  IcL  voLii.  p.  412. 

^     N  2  is 
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is  the  commerce  in  slayes.  Tliese  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  booty  which  they  carry 
off  in  their  predatory  incursions,  and  are 
considered  as  a  chief  source  of  their  riches. 
Those  which  they  have  occasion  for  them*- 
selves,  either  for  the  attendance  on  their 
herds,  or  as  wives  and  concubines,  they 
keep,  and  the  rest  they  sell  *.  The  Circas- 
sian and  Daghestan  Tartars,  and  the  other 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus, 
living  in  a  poor  ind  mountainous  country, 
and  on  that  account  less  subject  to  invasion, 
generally  overflow  with  inhabitants;  and 
when  they  cannot  obtain  slaves  in  the 
common  way,  steal  from  one  another,  and 
even  sell  their  own  wives  and  children  ^ 
-This  trade  in  slaves,  so  general  among  the 
Mahometan  Tartars,  jnay  be  one  of  the 
causei^  of  their  constant  wars ;  as,  when  a 
prospect  of  a  plentiful  supply  for  this  kind 
of  traffick  offers  itself,  neither  peace  nor 

alliance  can.  restrain  them  ^  ^ 

The 

■  Geneal.  Hist.  Tart.,  vol.  ii.  p.  413* 
^  Id.  p.  413,  414,  and  ch.  xii. 
*  *'  They  justifyrit  as  lawfblto  have  many -wives,  be- 
*^  cause  they  say  they  bring  us  many  children)  which  we 

1    -.  can 
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The  heathen  Tartars,  the  Kalmucks  and 
Moguls,  do  not  make  use  of  slaves,  and  are 
said  in  general  to  lead  a  much  more  peace^ 
able  and  harmless  hfe,  contenting  them^ 
selves  with  the  produce  of  their  herds  and 
flocks^  which  form  their  sole  riches.  They 
rarely  make  war  for  the  sake  of  plunder ; 
and  seldom  invade  the  territory  of  their 
neighbours,  unless  to  revenge  a  prior  at- 
tJack.  They  are  not  however  without  de- 
structive wars.  The  inroads  of  the  Maho- 
metan Tartars  oblige  them  to  constant 
defence  and  retaliation  ;  and  reuds  subsist 
between  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Kalmucks 
and  Moguls,  which,  fomented  by  the  artful 
policy  of  the  emperor  of  China,  are  carried 
on  with  such  animosity  as  to  threaten  the 
entire  destruction  of  one  or  other  of  these 
nations  \ 

'^  can  sell  for  ready  money,  or  exchange  for  necessary 
^^  icoiwenieiicies;  yet  ^hen  they  have  not  v^herewithal  to 
'^  maintain  them,  they  hold  it  a  piece  of  charity  to  murder 
'^1  infants  new-*bom,  as  atsa-they  do  such  as  are  sick  and 
^  past  recovery,  because  they  say  they  free  them  from  a 
^  great  deal  of  misery."  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels^ 
Harris's  Coll  b.  iiii  c.  ii.  p.  865. 
^G€n<6al•  Hist«  Tart,  voL  ii.  p.  545. 

The 
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The  Bedoweens  of  Arabia  and  Syria  do 
not  live  in  greater  tranquillity  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Grand  Tartary-  The  very 
nature  of  the  pastoral  state  seems  to  fiiraish 
perpetual  occasions  for  war.  The  pastures, 
which  a  tribe  uses  at  one  period,  form  but 
a  small  part  of  its  possessions^  A  large 
range  of  territory  is  successively  occupied 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  andy  a»  the  whoie 
of  this  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  annual: 
subsistence  of  the  tribe,  and  is  consideredr 
as  appropriated,  every  viblation  of  it,  though 
tibe  tribe  may  be  at  a  great  distance,  ir 
held  to  be  a  just  eause  of  waor  ^  AUiai^ces 
and  kindred  make  these  wars  mere  general. 
When  blood  is  shed,  more  must  expiate  it; 
and  afi  such  accidents  have  multiplied  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  t&e  greatest  p»t  of  the 
tribes  have  quarrels  between  them  aad  live 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  ^.     In  the 

*  Us  8e  dkirateront  la  teriio  ]iioiikd,«oaBe  pMrmtnous 
Its'  eitbycns  se  disputent  ks  MrkagM.  Atasi  Ss  Iroa- 
Vwoat  de  ff  eqiiente»  OGcuflkiBa  de  gu^mr  porav  la  nounv* 
ttti^  de  leur  bestiaiuiy  S^«*^*il9  aucoat  antaat  de  dwseiT 
i  ri6gler  psu"  le  droit  des'gtos'  qu'ih  en^  aaroal  peo  i.  dftcider 
par  le  droit  civil.    Montes.  E^pjdt  de»  Loix^  L  xi^iil  c.  aii 

^  Yoy.  de  Voloey,.  ion^  IL  o.  sxib  p.  dgli^SftV^A* 

times 
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times  which  preceded  Mahomelv  seventeen 
hundred  battles  are  recorded  by  tradkion ; 
and  a  paitial  truce  of  two, months,  which 
was  religiously  kept,  might  be  considered^ 
accordiag  to  a  jiisl!  rttniark  of  Gibbon,  as 
stall  more  strongly  expressive  of  their  ge^ 
B^^l  habits  of  anarchy  and  warfare "". 

The  waste  of  Ufe  from  such  habits  might 
alone  appear  sufficient  to  repress  their  po* 
pulation ;  but  probably  their  dfect  is  stall 
greater  in  the  fatal  check  which  they  ^ve  to^ 
every  species  of  indttotry,  and  particularly 
to  that,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enlarge 
tbfe  means  of  subsistence.  Even  tlieconw 
dtructioii  of  a  well  or  a  resehroii?  i>f  water^ 
requires  sotne  funds  and  labour  in  ad-* 
vance;  and  war  may  destroy  in  ode  day 
the  work  of  niany  months  and  the  resources 
of  a  whole  year  \  The  evils  seem  mutually 
t&  produce  each  other.  A  scarcity  erf  sub- 
nsDence  imight  at  first  perhaps  give  occasion 
to  the  habits  of  war ;  and  the  habits  of  wai*  in 
itetum  powerfully  contribute  to  narroff  Che 
mietos  of  sUb^istetic^; 

*  Gdbbon,  vol.  ixi  ^  L  p.  298, 239* 

^  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  SSt, 

Some 
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Sorite  tribes,  from  the  nature  of  the  de- 
serts in  which  they  live,  seem  to  be  neces- 
sarilj  condemned  to  a  pastoral  life  * ;  but 
even  those  which  inhabit  soils  proper  for 
agriculture,  have  but  little  temptation  to 
practise  this  art,  while  surrounded  by  ma- 
rauding neighbours.  The  peasants  of  the 
frontier  provinces  of  Syria,  Persia  and  Si- 
beria, exposed,  as  they  are,  to  the  constant 
incursions  of  a  devastating  enemy,  do  not 
lead  a  life  that  is  to  be  envied  by  the  wan^ 
Bering  Tartar  or  Arab.  A  certain  degree 
of  security  is  perhaps  still  more  neciessary 
than  richness  of  soil,  to  encourage  the 
change  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural 
Stat  a;  and  where  this-  cannot  be  attained, 
the  sedentary  labourer  is  more  'exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  he  who 
leads  a-  wandering  life,  and  carries  all  his 
property  with  him  **.  Under  the  feeble,  yet 
oppressive,'  government  of  tiife  Turks,  it  is 
libt  uncommon  for  peasants  to  dcfilert  their 
villages  and  feetake  themselves  to  a  pastoral 
state,  in  which  they  expect  to^be  better  able 

•  Voy.  de  Vbkieyi  tpni.i)  c.  xxxiii.  p.  350. 

to 
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to  escape  from  the  plunder  of  their  Turkish 
masters  and  Arab  neighbours  *. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  shep- 
herd, as  of  the  hunter,  that  if  want  alone 
could  effect  a  change  of  habits,  there  would 
be  few  pastoral  tribes  remaining.  Not- 
withstanding the  .  constant  wars  of  the 
Bedoween  Arabs,  and  the  other  checks  to 
their  increase  from  the  hardships  of  their 
mode  of  life,  their  population  presses  sa 
hard  against  the  limits  of  their  food,  that 
they  are  compelled  from  necessity  to  a  de- 
gree of  abstinence,  which  nothing  but  early 
and  constant  habit  could  enable  the  human 
constitution  to  support.  According  to 
Volriey,  the  lower  classes  of  the  Arabs  live 
in  a  state  of  habitual  misery  and  famine  \ 
The  tribes  of  the  desert  deny  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet  was  itiade  for  them.  "  For 
how,'-  they  say,  *^  can  we  perform  ablutions 
wheti'we  have'tid  water ;  how  caiTwe  give 
akkis  !\^henVA<^6 '  hatie' 'no  riches  ;  •  or*  what 
obciasiefti  ^aii  thet*-  be*  td  fast  during  the 

•  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn,  k  c^  xziii.  p«  S50. 
^  Id.  p.  359. 

.  ;  :  month 
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month  of  Ramadan^  vrhen  we  fast  all  the 
year^^r 

The  power  and  riches  of  a  Chaik  consist 
m  the  number  of  his  tribe.  He  considers? 
it  therefore  as  his  interest  to  encourage 
population  without  reflecting  how  it  may 
bei  supported.  His  own  consequence  greatly 
depends  on  a  niunerous  progeny  and  kin-' 
dred^;  and  in  a  state  of  society  where 
power  generally  procures  subsistence,  each 
individual  family  derives  strength  and  im-j 
portance  from  its  numbers.  These  ideaft 
act  strongly  as  a  bounty  upon  population  i 
and  co^-oper^ing  with  a  spirit  of  generosity^ 
vhich  almost  produces  a  comdoiunity  o€ 
^Dods  %  contribute  to  posh  it  to  its  utmost 
verge  and  to  depress  the  body  o£  the 
people  in  the  most  rigid  poverty* 

The  habits  of  polygamy,  wh^ie  thii^ 
have  beea  losoes^  of  men  in  wai*,  tend  p^^ 
haps  also  to  produoe  iA^e  scukie  effi^t^ 
Niebuhr  obseifves,  that  polygamy  saAltipliffit 
fiHtailiosr  till  many  of  their  branches  wmk 

*  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  c.  xxiit.  p.  380. 
«  Id.  p.  378. 

inta 
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into  the  most  wretched  misery*.  The  dc** 
scemiante  of  Mahomet  are  found  in  great 
ttmnbers  all  over  the  east,  and  mwiy  of 
them  in  extreme  poveifty.  A  Mahometan- 
i&in  9ome  degree  obligied  to  poljggwny  from 
a  principle  of  obedience  to  hid  prophet,- 
who  n^kes  one  of  the  greatest  duties  of 
m»i  to  consist  in  procreating  children  to 
glorify  the  Creator.  Forfmnately,  individuali 
interest  corrects  in  some  degree,,  as  m  many 
other  instances,  the  absurdity  oi  the  legist 
lator ;  aild  the  poor  Arab  is  obhged  to  pro^ 
portion  his  religious  obedieiiiie  to  the  scaii-" 
tmess  of  bis  resources.  Yet  still  the  direct 
encouragements  to  population  are  extraor-^ 
dinarily  great;  and  nothing  can  plaee'  ia  ai 
move  striking  point  (^  view  the  futility  and 
absurdity  of  such  ^icouarag^Bi^hnts  than  tji& 
presenit  state  of  those  coui&tr^*  It  is  vmr^ 
vertiaUy  agreed  that^  if  their  populatioB  b^ 
not  less  than  formerly,  it  is  indubitably  not 
gieiftor;  and  it  follows  as  a  dine^&t  tiomse- 
qikence,  ^ai  the  great  increastt  of  mrne 
i&nulies    has    absolutely    puslied    dthers 

»  out 
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out  of  existence.  Gibbon,  speaking  of 
Arabia,  observes,  that  "  The  measure  of 
"  population  is  regulated  by  the  means 
"  of  subsistence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
"  vast  peninsula  might  be  out-numbered  by 
"  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious 
"  province*/'  Whatever  may  be  the  encou- 
ragements to  marriage,  this  measure  cannot 
be  passed.  While  the  Arabs  retain  their  pre- 
sent manners,  and  the  coimtry  remains  in 
its  present  state  of  cultivation,  the  promise 
of  Paradise  to  every  man  who  had  ten 
children  would  but  little  increase  their 
numbers,  though  it  might  greatly  increase 
their-  misery.''  Direct  encouragements  to 
population  have  no  tendency-  whatever  to 
change  these  manners  and  promote  culti* 
Vation.  Periiaps  indeed  they  have  a  con- 
trary tendency ;  as  the  constant  uneaisinessi 
from  poverty  and  want  which!  they  ^Dccasion 

*  It  is  rather  -a  curious  ^circumstance,'  that  a  trtMi')SQ. 
impprtant^  which  has  beeq, stated  and  acknowledge, |bjv 
80  many  authors,  should  so  rarely  Jiave  been  pursiped  to 
its  consequences,  t^eople  are  not  every  day  dying  of 
famine.  How  then  is  the  population  regulated  to  tb« 
measure  ofthe.means  of  .Bubsilteiic^?  / 

must 
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must  encourage  the  marauding  spirit*,  and 
multiply  the  occasions  of  war. 

Among  the  Tartars,  who  from  living  in 
a  more  fertile  soil  are  comparatively  richer 
in  cattle,  the  plunder  to  be  obtained  in 
predatory  incursions  is  greater  than  among 
the  Arabs.  And  as  the  contests  are  morfe 
bloody  from  the  superior  strength  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  custom  of  making  slaves  is 
general,  the  loss  of  numbers  in  war  will  be 
more  considerable.  These  two  circum- 
stances united  enable  some  hordes  of  for- 
tunate robbers  to  live  in  a  state  of  plenty, 
in  comparison  of  their  less  enterprising 
neighbours.  Professor  Pallas  gives  a  par^- 
ticular  accoimt  of  two  wandering  tribes 
subject  to  Russia,  one  of  which  supports 
itself  almost  entirely  by  plunder,  and  the 
other  lives  as  peaceably  as  the  restlessness 
of  its  neighbours  will  admit.  It  may  be 
curious  to  trace  the  different  checks  to 


*  Aassi  arrive-fil  cbaque  jour  des  accidens^  des  en- 
levemens  de  bestiaux ;  et  cette  guerre  de  maraude.  edt 
une  de  celles  qui  occupent  d'avanti^e  les  Anibes.  Voy. 
deVolney,  tom.  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  364, 


population 
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{copulation  XhvX  result  from  lhe$e  different 
habits. 

The  Kirgisiens,  according  to  Pallas  %  live 
at  their  ease  in  compaiison  of  the  other 
(WaEndering  tribes  that  are  suibject~  to  Russia, 
^he  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence 
wliLch  reigns  amongst  >them,  joined  to  the 
facility  with  which  (they  can  procure  a  flock 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance^  prevents 
.any  .of  .them  frcnn  entering  into  the  service 
x^  jotJiers,  They  all  expect  to  be  treated 
-as  brothers;  and  the  rich  therefore  are 
.obUtgod  Xo  use  slaves.  It  may  be  asked 
yfh»t  (9Te  the  causes  which  prevent  the  lower 
^lai^ses  af  people  irom  increasing  till  they 
jbiQcome  poor? 

Pallas  InwAot  inforined  us  how  far  vicious*. 
cusHwjks  with  ;5«sip^eit  to  wcflpaea,  or  the  re- 
^b^aiats  <m  marriage  ^qvs^  tbe  fear  of  a 
fio^naly   inay    have    contiaA>uted    to    this 

*  Not  having  been  able  to  procure  the  work  of  Pallas 
on  the  history  of  the  Mongol  nations,  I  have  here  made 
use  of  a  generdf  abiidgtn^nt  of  the  works  of  the  Russian 
'Iraveliersy  in  4  vofe.  'Qct.  published  at  Berne  and  Lau- 
lanbe  in  i?81  and  1784,  entitled  Bicouvertes  Russes, 
torn.  iii.  p.  399* 

eflfect; 
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effect ;  but  perhaps  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  their  civil  constitution  and  li- 
centious spirit  of  rapine,  may  alone  be 
almost  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  The 
Chan  cannot  exercise  his  authority  but 
through  the  medium  of  a  council  of  prin- 
cipal persons,  chosen  by  the  people ;  and 
even  the  decrees  thus  confirmed  are  con- 
tinually violated  with  impunity*.  Though 
the  plunder  and  capture  of  persons,  of  cat- 
tle and  of  merchandise,  which  the  Kir- 
gisiens  exercise  on  their  neighbours  the 
Kazalpacs,  the  Bucharians,  the  Persians, 
the  Truchemens,  the  Kalmucks  and  the 
Russians,  are  prohibited  by  their  laws,  yeft 
no  person  is  afraid  to  avow  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  boast  of  their  successes  in 
this  way  as  of  the  most  honourable  enter- 
prises. Sometimes  they  pass  their  frontiers 
alone  to  seek  their  fortune,  sometimes 
collect  IB  tFoops  under  the  wnwx^apid  of 
an  able  chief,  and  pillage  entire  cairavans. 
A  great  number  of  Kirgisiens,  in  exercising 
this  rftpi^e,  are  ^Xkex  kpilled  or  taken  into 

*  Decouv.  Russ.  tom.  iii.  p.  389* 

slavery ; 
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slavery ;  but  about  this  the  nation  troubles 
itself  very  little.  When  these  ravages  are 
committed  by  private  adventurers,  each  re- 
tains what  he  has  taken,  whether  cattle  or 
women.  The  male  slaves  and  the  mer- 
chandise are  sold  to  the  rich,  or  to  foreign 
traders  \ 

With  these  habits,  in  addition  to  their 
naticmal  wars,  which  from  the  fickle  an.4 
turbulent  disposition  of  the  tribe  are  ex- 
tremely frequent  ^  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  the  checks  to  population  from  violent 
causes  may  be  so  powerful  as  nearly  to 
preclude  all  others.  Occasional  famines 
jiiay  sometimes  attack  them  in  their  wars  of 
devastation  %  their  fatiguing  predatory  in- 
cursions, or  from  long  droughts  and  mor- 
tality of  cattle;  but  in  the  common  course 
of  things  the  approach  of  poverty  would 
be  the  signal  for  a  new  marauding  expe- 

•  Dicouv.  Russ.  torn.  iii.  p.  396,  397,  398. 
«»  Id.  p.  378, 

*  Cette  multitude  d^vaste  tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  sur  son 
passage,  ils  emmenent  avec  eux  tout  le  b6tail  quails  ne 
coDsomment  pas,  et  r^duisent  d  Tesclavage  les  femmes, 
les  enfons  et  les  hommes,    qu'ils  n'ont  pas  massacres.  - 
Id.  p.  390. 

dition ; 
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dition;  and  the  poor  Kirgisien  would  eithei 
return  with  sufficient  to  support  him,  or 
lose  his  life  or  liberty  in  the  attempt.  He 
who  determines  to  be  rich  or  die,  and 
does  not  scruple  the  means,  cannot  long 
live  poor. 

The  Kalmucks,  who  before  their  emi- 
gration in  1771  inhabited  the  fertile  steppes 
of  the  Wolga  under  the  protection  of  Rus- 
sia, lived  in  general  in  a  different  manner. 
They  were  not  often  engaged  in  any  very 
bloody  wars*;  and  the  power  of  the  Chan 
being  absolute ^  and  the  civil  administra- 
tion better  regulated  than  among  the  Kir- 
gisiens,  the  marauding  expeditions  of  pri- 
vate adventurers  were  checked.  The  Kal- 
muck women  are  extremely  prolific.  Barren 
marriages  are  rare,  and  three  or  four  chil- 
dren are  generally  seen  playing  round  every 
hut  From  which  (observes  Pallas)  i^ 
'may    naturally   be    concluded   that   they 

*  D6couv.  Russ.  torn,  iii*  P«  ^21«  The  tribe  is  de« 
scribed  here  lender  the  name  of  Torgota,  which  was  their 
appropriate  appellation.  The  Russians  called  them  by 
the  more  general.name  of  Kahnucks. 

»>  Id.  p^  387. 

VOL.  !•  o  ought 
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ought  to  have  multiplied  greatly  during  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  that  they  inhabited 
tranquilly  the  steppes  of  the  Wolga.  The 
reasons  which  he  gives  for  their  not  having 
increased  so  much  as  might  be  expected, 
are  the  many  accidents  occasioned  by 
falls  from  horses,  the  frequent  petty  wars 
between  their  different  princes,  and  with 
their  different  neighbours ;  and  particularly 
the  numbers  among  the  poorer  classes  who 
die  of  hunger,  of  misery  and  every  species 
of  calamity,  of  which  the  children  are  most 
frequently  the  victims*. 

It  appears  that  when  this  tribe  put  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  it  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  Soongares,  and  was  by  no 
nieans  numerous.  The  possession  of  the 
fertile  steppes  of  the  Wolga  and  a  more 
tranquil  life  soon  increased  it,  and  in  1662 
it  amounted   to  fifty  thousand   families  K 

From 

*  D6couv.  Russ.  torn.  iii.  p.  319,  320,321. 

^  Id.  p.  221.  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
vol.ii.  b.  ii.  p.  SO.  Another  instance  of  rapid  increase 
presents  itself  in  a  colony  of  baptized  Kalmucks,  who 
received  from  Russia  a  fertile  district  to  settle  in.  From ' 
8695|  which  was  its  number  m  1754,  it  had  increased 
•    .     *  ia 
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From  this  period  to  1771,  the  time  of  its 
migration,  it  seems  to  have  increased  very 
slowly.  The  extent  of  pastures  possessed 
woald  not  probably  admit  of  a  much 
greater  population ;  fis  at  the  time  of  its 
flight  from  these  quarters,  the  irritation  of 
the  Chan  at  the  conduct  of  Russia  was  se- 
conded by  the  complaints  of  the  people  of 
the  want  of  pasture  for  their  numerous  herds. 
At  this  time  the  tribe  amounted  to  between 
55  and  60,000  families.  Its  fate  in  this  cu- 
rious migration  was  what  has  probably  been 
the  fate  of  many  other  wandering  hordes^ 
who,  from  scanty  pastures  or  other  causes 
of  discontent,  have  attempted  to  seek  for 
fresh  seats.  The  march  took  place  in  the 
winter,  and  numbers  perished  on  this  pain- 
ful journey  from  cold,  fkinine,  and  misery. 
A  great  part  were  either  killed  or  taken  by 
the  Kirgbises;  and  those  who  reached  their 
place  of  destination,  though  received  at 
first  kindly  by  the-  Chinese,  were  afterwards 
treated  with  extreme. severity*. 

in  1771  to  14,000.  Tookfe's  View  of  the  Russ.  Emp. 
vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  3£,  33. 

*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russ.  Emp.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p-  29, 
30^  3 1 .     D6couv.  Russ.  torn.  iii.  p.  22 1  • 

o  2  Before 
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Before  this  migration,  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Kalmucks  had  lived  in  great  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  and  had  been  reduced 
habitually  to  make  use  of  every  animal, 
plant  or  root,  from  which  it  was  possible 
to  extract  nourishment*.  They  very  seldom 
killed  any  of  their  cattle  that  were  in  health, 
except  indeed  such  as  were  stolen ;  and 
these  were  devoured  immediately,  for  fear 
of  a  discovery.  Wounded  or  worn-out 
horses  and  beasts  that  had  died  of  any  dis- 
ease except  a  contagious  epidemic,  were 
considered  as  most  desirable  food.  Some 
of  the  poorest  Kalmucks  would  eat  the 
most  putrid  carrion,  and  even  the  dung  of 
their  cattle^.  A  great  number  of  cliildren 
perished  of  course  from  bad  nourishment*'. 
In  the  winter  all  the  lower  classes  suffered 
severely  fr6m  cold  and  hunger*^.  In  general 
one  third  of  their  sheep,  and  often  much 
more,  died  in  the  winter,  in  spite  of  all  their 
care;  and  if  a  frost  came  late  in  the  season 

»  D6couY.  Russ.  torn,  iii.  p.  275,  276. 
.     »^  Id.  p.  272,  273, 274. 
*^ld.  p.  3^4. 
^  Id.  p.  S 10. 

after 
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.after  rain  and  snow,  so  that  the  cattle  could 
not  get  at  the  grass,  the  mortality  among 
their  herds  became  general,  and  the  poorer 
classes  were  exposed  to  inevitable  famine*. 

Malignant  fevers  generated  principally 
by  their  putrid  food  and  the  putrid  exhala- 
tions with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and 
the  small-pox  which  is  dreaded  like  the 
plague,  sometimes  thinned  their  numbers^ ; 
but  in  general  it  appears  that  their  popula- 
tion pressed  so  hard  against  the  Umits  of 
their  jneans  of  subsistence,  that  want,  with 
the  diseases  arising'  from  it,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  check  to  their  in- 
crease, 

A  person,  travelUng  in  Tartary  during  the 
summer  months,  would  probably  see  exten- 
sive steppes  unoccupied, .  and  grass  in  pro-^ 
fusion  spoiling  for  want  of  cattle  to  consume 
it.  He  would  infer  perhaps  that  the  country 
could  support. a  much  greater  number  of 
inhabitants,  even  supposing  them  to  remain 
in  their  shepherd  state.  But  this  might  be 
a  hasty,  and  unwarranted  conclusion.     A 

•  D6couv.  Russ,  torn.  iii.  p.  270. 
^  Id.  p.  311,312,  313. 

horse 
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horse  or  any  other  working  animal^  is  said 
to  be  strong  only  iii  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  his  weakest  part.  If  his  Ifegs 
be  slender  and  feeble,  the  strength  of  his 
body  will  be  but  of  little  consequence;  or 
if  he  wants  power  in  his  back  and  haiindies^ 
the  strength  which  he  may  possess  in  his 
limbs,  can  never  be  called  fully  into  action. 
The  same  reasoning  must  be  apphed  to  the 
power  of  the  earth  to  support  living  crea* 
tures.  The  profusion  of  nourishment,  which 
is  poured  forth  in  the  seasons  of  plenty,  can* 
not  all  be  consumed  by  the  scanty  numbers 
that  were  able  to  subsist  through  the  season 
of  scarcity.  When  human  industry  and 
foresight  are  directed  in  Uie  best  manner, 
the  population  which  the  soil  can  support  is 
regulated  by  the  average  produce  through* 
out  the  year;  but  among  animals,  and  in 
the  uncivihzed  states  of  man,  it  will  be 
much  below  this  average.  The  Tartar 
would; find  it  extremely  difiicult  to  collect 
and  cflj:ry  with  him  such  a  quantity  of  hay 
sis  would  feed  all  hisi  cattle  well  during  the 
winter.  It  would  impede  his  motions,  ex- 
pose him  to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and 
^ .  .  :  an 
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an  unfortunate  day  might  deprive  him  of 
the  labours  of  a  whole  summer ;  as  in  the 
mutual  invasions  which  occur,  it  se^ms  to 
be  the  universal  practice  to  burn  and  de- 
stroy all  t;he  forage  and  provisions  which 
cannot  be  carried  away*.  The  Tartar 
therefore  provides  only  for  the  most  valua^ 
ble  of  his  cattle  during  the  winter,  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  support  themselves  by  the 
scanty,  herbage  which  they  can  pick  up. 
This  poor  living,  combined  with  the  severe 
cold,  naturally  destroys  a  considerable  part 
of  them^.  The  population  of  the  tribe  is 
measured  by  the  population  of  its  herds; 
and  the  average  number^  of  the  Tartars,  as 
of  tlie  horses  that  run  wild  in  the  desert,  are 
repressed  so  low  by  the  annual  returns  of 
the  cpld  and  scarcity  of  winter,  that  they 

*  On  mit  le  feu  k  toutes  les  meules  de  bl6  et  de  four- 
rage.*'i''^^Cent  einquante  villages  6galement  incendi^s. 
M6moires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  i.  p.  272.  He  gives  a 
curious  description  of  the  devastation  of  a  Tartar  army^ 
and  of  its  sufferings  in  a  winter  campaign.  Cette  journ6e 
couta  drarm^e  plusde  3,OpO  hommes,  et  30,000  chevaux, 
qui  perirent  de  froid,  p.  £^7. 

^  D6couvertes  Russes^  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

cannot 
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cannot  consume  all  the  plentiful  offerings  of 
summer. 

Droughts  and  unfavourable  seasons  have, 
in  proportion  to  their  frequency,  the  same 
effects  as  the  winter.  In  Arabia*,  and  a 
great  part  of  Tartary  **,  droughts  are  not  un- 
common; and  if  the  periods  of  their  return 
be  not  above  six  or  eight  years,  the  average 
population  can  never  much  exceed  what 
the  soil  can  support  during  these  unfavoura- 
ble times.  This  is  true  in  every  situation ; 
but  perhaps,  in  the  shepherd  state,  man  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  be  affected  by  the 
seasons;  and  a  great  mortahty  of  parent 
stock  is  an  evil  more  fatal,  and  longer  felt, 
than  the  failure  of  a  crop  of  grain.  Pallas 
and  the  other  Russian  travellers  speak  of 
epizootics  as  very  common  in  these  parts  of 
the  world ''. 

As  among  the  Tartars  a  family  is  always 
honourable,  and  women  are  reckoned  very 
serviceable  in  the  management  of  the  cattle 
and  the  household  concerns,  it  is  not  pro- 

•  Voy.  de  Volney,  vol.  i.  c.  €3,  p.  353. 

^  D6couv.  Russ.  torn.  L  p."  467,  ii.  p.  10,  11,  12,  &c. 

e  D6couv.  Russ.  torn.  i.  p.  290,  &c.  ii.  p.  1 1 .  iv.  p.  304. 

«  bable 
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bable  that  many  are  deterred  from  mar- 
riage from  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
support  a  family  *.  At  the  same  time,  as  all 
wives  are  bought  of  their  parents,  it  must 
sometimes  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  make  the  purchase.  The  Monk 
Rubruquis,  speaking  of  this  custom,  sayd 
that,  as  parents  keep  all  their  daughters  till 
they  can  sell  them,  their  maids  are  sometimes 
very  stale  before  they  are  married^.  Among 
the  Mahometan  Tartars,  female  captives 
would  supply  the  place  of  wives  ^;  but 
among  the  Pagan  Tartars,  who  make  but 
little  use  of  slaves,  the  inability  to  buy  wives 
must  frequently  operate  on  the  poorer 
classes  as  a  check  to  marriage,  particularly 
as  their  price  would  he  kept  up  by  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  among  the  rich**. 


•  Geneal.  Hist,  of  the  Tartars,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

^  Travels  of  Wm,  Rubruquis,  in  1253.  Harris's  Col- 
lection  of  Voy.  b.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  561. 

*^  Dicouv.  Russ.  torn.  iii.  p.  413. 

^  Pallas  takes  notice  of  the  scarcity  of  women  or  su- 
perabundance of  males  among  the  Kalmucks,  notwith- 
standing the  more  constant  exposure  of  the  male  sex  to 
every  kind  of  accident,    D£couv.  Russ.  torn.  iii.  p.  320. 

-  The 
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The  Kalmucks  are  said  not  to  be  jealous", 
and,,  from  the  frequency  of  the  venereal 
disease  among  them  ^  we  may  infer  that  a 
certain  degree  of  promiscuous  intercourse 
prevails.  ^ 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  ap- 
pear  that  in  that  department  of  the  shep- 
herd life  which  has  been  considered  in  this 
chapter,  the  principal  checks  which  keep 
the  population  down  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  are,  restraint  from 
inabihty  to  obtain  a  wife,  vicious  customs 
with  respect  to  women,  epidemics,  wars, 
famine  and  the  diseases  arising  from  ex-» 
treme  poverty.  The  three  first  checks  and 
the  last  appear  to  have  operated  with  much 
less  force  among  the  shepherds  of  the  north 
of  Europ6. 

^  Decouv.  Russ.  tom.iii.  p.  2S9« 
^  Id.  p.  324. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  different  parts  of  Africa. 

The  parts  of  Africa  visited  by  Park  are 
described  by  him  as  neither  well  cultivated 
nor  well  peopled.  He  found  many  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  districts  entirely  destitute 
of  inhabitants;  and  in  general,  the  borders 
of  the  different  kingdoms  were  either  very 
thinly  peopled  or  perfectly  deserted.  The 
swampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the  Senegal 
and  other  rivers  towards  the  coast,  appeared 
to'  be  unfavourable  to  population,  from 
being  unhealthy*;  but  other  parts  were  not 
of  this  description ;  and  it  was  not  possible, 
he  says,  to  behold  the  wonderful  fertihty 
of  the  soil,  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  propeir 
both  for  labour  and  food,  and  reflect  on  the 
means  which  presented  themselves  of  vast 
inland  navigation,  without  lamenting  that  a 

*  Park's  Interior  of  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  261.  4to. 

country 
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country  so  abundantly  gifted  by  nature 
should  remain  in  its.  present  savage  and  ne- 
glected state  *. 

The  causes  of  this  neglected  state  clearly 
appear,  however,  in  the  description  which 
Park  gives  of  the  general  habits  of  the  negro 
nations.  In  a  country  divided  into  a  thou- 
sand petty  states,  mostly  independent  and 
jealous  of  each  other,  it  is  natural,  he 
says,  to  imagine  that  wars  frequently  origi- 
nate from  very  frivolous  provocations.  The 
wars  of  Africa  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  called 
Killi,  that  which  is  openly  avowed ;  and  the 
other,  Tegria,  plundering  or  stealing.  These 
latter  are  very  common,  particularly  about 
the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  when  the 
labours  of  harvest  are  over,  and  provisions 
are  plentiful.  These  plundering  excursions 
always  produce  speedy  retaliation^. 

The  insecurity  of  property  arising  from 
this  constant  exposure  to  plunder,  must  ne- 
.cessarily  have  a  naost  baneful  eflfect  on  in- 
dustry. The  deserted  state  of  all  the  fron- 
tier provinces  sufficiently  proves  to  what 

»  Park's  Interior  of  Africa,  c.  xxiii.p.  312. 
^  Id.  c.  xxii.  p.  291  &  seq. 

degree 
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degree  it  operates.  The  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate is  unfavourable  to  the  exertion  of  the 
negro  nations;  and,  as  there  are  not  many 
opportunities  of  turning  to  advantage  the 
surplus  produce  of  their  labour,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  they  should  in  general 
content  themselves  with  cultivating. only  so 
much  ground  as  is  necessary  for  their  own 
support  *.  These  causes  appear  adequately 
to  account  for  the  uncultivated  state  of  the 
country. 

The  waste  of  life  in  these  constant  wars 
and  predatory  incursions  must  be  consider- 
able; and  Park  agrees  with  BuflFon  in 
stating,  that  independently  of  violent  causes, 
longevity  is  rare  among  the!  negroes.  At 
forty,  he  says,  most  of  them  become  grey- 
haired  and  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  few 
of  iJiem  survive  the  age  of  fifty-five  or 
sixty*.  Buffon  attributes  this  shortness  of 
life  to  the  premature  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
and  very  early  and  excessive  debauchery  ^ 

•  Parkas  Africa,  c.  xi^i.  p.  280. 
^  Id.  p..  284. 

*;  L'ufiage  premature  des  femmes  est  peut<^tre  ia  cause 
de  la  bri^vete  de  leur  vie ;  les  enfans  sont  si  d6baucb6s,et 

On 
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On  this  subject  perhaps  he  has  been  led 
into  exaggerations ;  but  without  attributing 
too  much  to  this  cause,  it  seems  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  of  nature  to  suppose  that, 
as  the  natives  of  hot  climates  arrive  much 
earlier  at  maturity  than  the  inhabitants  of 
colder  countries,  they  should  also  perish 
earlier. 

According  to  Buffon,  the  negro  women 
are  extremely  prolific ;  but  it  appears  from 
Park  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  suckling 
their  children  two  or  three  years,  and  as 
tlite  husband  during  this  time  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  his  other  wives, 
the  family  of  each  wife  is  seldom  nu- 
merous *.    Polygamy  is  universally  allowed 

among 

si  peu  eontniints  par  les  p^f es  et  m^res^  que'  de  leur  plus 
leiidre  jeutiesse  ils  se  litrent  d  tout  ce  ^e  la  natBre  leur 
9iigg^ri ;  rien  n'est  si  rare  que  de  trouver  dans  ce  people 
quelque  fille  qui  puisse  se  souvenir  du  terns  auquel  elle  a 
cess^e  d'fetre  vierge.  Histoire  Naturelle  de  PHomme, 
VoL  vi.  p.  235.     5th  edit.  12mo.  31  vols.     ^ 

»  Park's  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  2S5.  As  the  accounts  of 
Park,  and  those  on  whkh  Buffon  has  founded  his  obser- 
vations, are  probably  accounts  of  different'  nations,  and 
certainly  at  different  periods,  we  cannot  infer  that  either 
is  incorrect  because  they  differ  from  each  other ;  but  as 

far 
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among  the  negro  nations^;  and  conse«» 
quently  without  a  greater  superabundance 
of  women  than  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
many  will  be  obliged  to  live  unmarried. 
This  hardship  will  principally  fall  on  the 
slaves,  who,  according  to  Park,  are  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  to  the  free  men  ^. 
A  master  is  not  permitted  to  sell  his  do* 
mestic  slaves  or  those  born  in  his  own 
house,  except  in  case  of  famine,  to  support 
himself  and  family,  -  We  may  imagine 
therefore  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to 
increase  beyond  the  employment  which  he 
has  for  them.  The  slaves  which  are  pur- 
chased, or  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  are 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters  ^ 
They  are  often  treated  with  extreme  se- 
VCTity,  and  in  any  scarcity  of  women 
arising  from  the  polygamy  of  the  free  men^ 
would  of  course  be  deprived  of  them  with- 

far  as  Park's  observations  extend,  they  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  more  credit  than  any  of  the  travellers  which  pre- 
ceded him. 

*  Park's  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  267' 

^  Id.  c.  xxii.  p.  287. 

*"  Id.  c.  xxii.  p.  288. 

out 
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♦ 

out  scruple.     Few  or  no  women,  probably, 

reixiiain  in  a  state  of  strict  cfelibacy  ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  number  married,  the  state 
of  society  does  not  seem  to  be  favourable 
to  increase. 

Africa  has  been  at  all  times  the  principal 
mart  of  slaves.  The  drains  of  its  popula- 
tion in  this  way  have  been  great  and  con- 
stant, particularly  since  their  introduction 
into  the  European  colonies ;  but  perhaps, 
as  Dr,  Franklin  observes,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  gap  that  has  been  made  by 
a  hundred  years'  exportation  of  negroes 
which  has  blackened  half  America  *.  For 
notwithstanding  this  constant  emigration, 
the  loss  of  numbers  firom  incessant  war, 
and  the  checks  to  increase  from  vice  and 
other  causes,  it  appears  that  the  population 
is  continually  pressing  against  the  limits  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  According  to 
Park,  scarce  years  and  famines  are  fre- 
quent. Among  the  four  principal  causes 
of  slavery  in  Africa,  he  mentions  famine 
next  to  war  ^ ;  and  the  express  permission 

■  Franklin's  Miscell.  p.  9. 

^  Park's  Africa;  c.  xxii.  p.  £95. 

given 
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given,  to  masters  to  sell  their  domestic  slaves 
for  the  support  of  their  family,  which  they 
are  not  allowed  to  do  on  any  less  urgent 
occasion:*,  seems  to  imply  the  not  unfre- 
queat  recurrence  of  severe  want.  During 
a  great  scarcity  which  lasted  for  three  years 
in  the  countries  of  the  Gambia,  great  num- 
bers of  people  became  slaves.  Park  was 
assured  by  Dr.  Laidley  that  at  that  time 
many  free  men  came,  and  begged  with 
great  earnestness  to  be  put  upon  his  slave 
chain  to  save  them  from  perishing  with 
hunger  ^  While  Park  was  in  Manding,  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  was  severely  felt  by 
the  poor,  as  the  following  circumstance 
painfully  convinced  him..  Every  evening 
during  his  stay,  he  observed  five  or  six 
women  come  to  the  Mansa's  house  and 
receive  each  of  them. a  certain  quantity  of 
com.  "  Observe  that  boy,"' ;  said  Mansa 
to  him,  pointing  to  a  fine  child  about  five 
years  of  age— '^is  mother  haa  sold  him  to 
"  me  for  forty  days'  provii^ion  forhersdlf  and 
^'  the  i:est  of  her  family.     I  have  bought 

»  Park's  Africa,  g.  xxii.  p.  888,  ni>te. 
^  Id.  295. 

voju.  I.  p  "  another 
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"  another  boy  in  the  same  manner  •/'  In 
Sooseeta,  a  small  Jallonka  tillage,  Mr.  Park 
was  informed  by  the  master  that  he  could 
furnish  no  provisions^  as  there  had  lately 
been  a  great  scarcity  iti  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  assured  him  that  bdbre  they 
had  gathered  in  their  present  crops  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Kullo  had  been  for  twenty- 
nine  days  without  tastingcorn ;  during  which 
time  they  had  supported  themselves  en- 
tirely on  the  yellow  powder  which  is  found 
in  the  pods  of  the  nitta  (so  called  by  the 
natives),  a  species  of  mimosa,  and  upon  the 
^seeds  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which  whmi 
properly  pounded  and  dressed  taste  very 
much  like  rice  **. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  as,  ac- 
cording to  Park's  account,  much  good  land 
remains  uncultivated  in  Africa,  the  dearths 
may  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  people ;  but 
if  this  were  the  case,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
diat  such  niunbers  woulcl  yearly  be  scQt 
out  of  the  country.  What  the  negro  nations 
really  want  is  security  of  property  and  of  its 

*  Park's  Africa,  c.  xix.  p.  848. 
^  Id.  c.  XXT.  p.  SS6. 

general 
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general  concomitaiity  industry ;  and  with*, 
out  these,  an  incream  of  people  would  only 
aggravate  their  distresses.  If,  in  order 
to  fill  up  those  parts  which  appeared  to 
be  deficient  in  inhabitants,  we  were  to 
suppose  a  high  bounty  given  on  chilchien,' 
the  eifects  would  probably  be,  the  increase 
of  wars,  the  increase  of  the  exportation  of 
slaves,  and  a  great  increase  of  misery,  but 
little  or  no  real  incr^ise  of  population  ^. 

The  customs  of  some  nations,  and  tlie 
prejudices  of  all,  operate  in  some  degree 
like  a  bounty  of  this  kind.  The  Shangalkt 
negroes,  accordhig  to  Bruce,  hemmed  in 
on  every  side  by  active  and  powerful  ene- 
mies, and  leading  a  life  of  severe  labour 

^  Th^  two  great  requisites  just  mentioned  for  a  real 
increase  of  population,  namely,  security  of  property,  and 
its  natural  concomitant,  industry,  could  not' be  expected 
to  exist  among  the  negro  nations,  while  the  traffic  in 
fliaves  on  the  coast  gave  such  constant  encouragement  to 
tke  plondering  excursions  which  Park  deso-ibes.  Now 
that  this  traffic  is  happily  soon  to  be  at  an  end,  we  m%y 
rationally  hope  that,  before  the  lapse  of  any  long  penod, 
future  travellers  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  more  favourable 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  among  the  African  nations, 
than  that  drawn  by  Park'. 

p  2  and 
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aiid  constant  apprehension,  feel  but  little, 
depire  for  women.  It  is  the  wife,  and  not 
the  man,  that  is  the  cause  of  their  polygamy. 
Though  they  live  in  separate  tribes  or  na- 
tions, yet  these  nations  are  again  subdivided 
into  famihes.  In  fighting,  each  family  at- 
tacks and  defends  by  itself,  and  theirs  is 
the  spoil  and  plunder  who  take  it.  The 
mothers  therefore,  sensible  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  small  family,  seek  to  multiply 
it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power ;  and  it 
is  by  their  importunity,  that  the  husband 
suffers  himself  to  be  overcome  *.  The  mo- 
tives to  polygamy  among  the  Galla,  are  de- 
scribed to  be  the  same,  and  in  both  nations 
the  first  wife  courts  the  alliance  of  a  second 
for  her  husband ;  and  the  principal  ar- 
gument she  makes  use  of  is,  that  their 
famiUes  may  be  joined  together  and  be 
strong,  and  that  her  children,  by  being  few 
in  number,  may  not  fall  a  prey  to  their 
enemies  in  the  day  of  battle  ^.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  extreme  desire  of  having 

'  Brace's  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile, 
voLii.  p.  556.  4to.. 
^  Id.  p.  223. 

large 
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'  large  families  defeats  Its  own  purpose ;  and 
that  the  poverty  and  misery,  which  it  ocqa'- 
sions,  cause  fewer  children  to  grow  up  to 
maturity,  than  if  their  parents  confined 
their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  a  smaller 
number. 

Bruce  is  a  great  friend  to  polygamy,  and 
defends  it,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  defended,  by  asserting, 
that  in  the  countries  in  which  it  principally 
prevails  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys 
bom  is  two  or  three  to  one.  A  fact  so 
extraordinary  however  cannot  be  admitted 
upon  the  authority  of  those  vague  inquiries 
on  which  he  founds  his  opinion.  ■  That 
there  are  considerably  more  women  living 
than  men  in  these  climates,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  Even  in  Europe,  where 
it  is  known  with  certainty  that  more  boys 
are  bom  than  girls,  the  women  in  general 
exceed  the  men  in  number ;  and  we  may 
imagine  that  in  hot  and  unhealthy  cli- 
mates, and  in  a  barbarous  state  of  society, 
the  accidents  to  which  the  men  are  exposed 
must  be  very  greatly  increased.  The 
women,  by  leading  a  more  sedentary  life, 

would 
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would  suffer  less  from  the  effects  of  a 
scorching  sun  and  swampy  exhalations ; 
they  would  in  general  be  more  exempt 
from  the  disorders  arising  from  debauchery ; 
but,  above  all,  they  would  escape  in  great 
measure  the  ravages  of  war.  In  a  state  of 
society  in  which  hostilities  never  cease,  the 
drains  of  men,  from  this  cause  alone,  must 
occasion  a  great  disproportion  of  the  sexes, 
particularly  where  it  is  the  custom,  as  re- 
lated of  the  Galla  in  Abyssinia  %  to  mas-» 
sacre  indiscriminately  all  the  males,  and 
teve  only  the  marriageable  women  from 
the  general  destruction.  The  actual  dis- 
proportion of  the  sexes  arising  from  these 
cauiies  probably  first  gave  rise  to  the  per- 
mission of  polygamy,  and  has  perhaps 
contributed  to  make  us  more  easily  believe, 
that  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 
children  in  hot  climates  is  very  different 
from  what  we  have  experienced  it  to  be  in 
the  temperate  zone, 
Bruce,  with  the  usual  prejudices  on  this 

^  Bruce^D  Travels  to  disccrrer  the  Source  of  the  Nile, 
vot.iv.p«411« 

subject, 
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subject)  seems  to  think  that  the  celibacy  of 
a  part  of  the  women  is  fatal  to  the  popu- 
lation of  a  /country.  He  observes  of  Jidda 
that)  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
provisions^  which  is  the  result  of  an  extnu 
ordinary  concourse  of  people  to  a  place 
almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
few  of  the  inhabitants  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  granted  by  Mahomet. 
They  cannot  therefore  marry  more  than 
one  wife ;  and  from  this  cause  arises,  he 
says^  the  want  of  people  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  unmarried  women  \  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  want  of  people  in  this  barren 
spot  arises  solely  from  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  that,  if  each  man  had  four 
wives^  the  number  of  people  could  not  be 
permanently  increased  by  it. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Bruce, 
where  every  sort  of  provision  is  exceedmgly 
cheap,  where  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  the 
general  food  of  man,  are  produced  spon- 
taneously, the  support  of  a  number  of 
wives  costs  no  more  than  that  of  so  many 


*  Bnice^  Yol.  i.  c.  xL  p.  280. 

slaves 
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slaves  or  servants.  Their  food  is  the  same, 
and  a  blue  cotton  shirt,  a  habit  common  to 
^lem  all,  isi  not  more  chargeaMe  for  the 
one  than  for  the  other.  The  consequence 
is,  he  says,  that  celibacy  in  women  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  number  of  people  increased 
ift  a  fourfold  ratio  by  polygamy,  to  what 
it  is  in  those  countries  that  are  monoga* 
raous*.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
fourfold  increase,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  part  of  Arabia  is  really  very  populous. 
The  effect  of  polygamy  in  increasing  the 
number  of  married  women  and  preventing 
celibacy  is  beyond  dispute;  but  how  far 
this  may  tend  to  increase  the  actual  popu- 
lation is  a  very  diiSerent  consideration. 
It  may  perhaps  continue  to  press  the  popu- 
lation harder  against  the  limits  of  the  food  ; 
but  the  squalid  and  hopeless  poverty  which 
this  occasions  is  by  no  means  favourable 
to  industry ;  and  in  a  climate  in  which 
there  appears  to  be  many  predisposing 
causes  of.  sickness,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  this  state  of  wretchedness  does  not 

•  Bruce,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  281. 

powerfully 
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powerfiiUy  contribute  to  the  extraordinary 
mortality  which  has  been  observed  in 
some  of  these  countries. 

According  to  Bruce,  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea^  from  Suez  to  Babelmandel,  is 
extremely  unwholesome,  but  more  espe- 
cially between  the  tropics.  Violent  fevers, 
called  there  Nedad,  make  the  principal 
figure  in  this  fatal  list,  and  generally  ter- 
minate the  third  day  in  death  *•  Fear  fre- 
quently seizes  strangers  upon  the  first  sight 
of  the  great  mortahty  which  they'  observe 
on  their  first  arrival. 

Jidda,  and  all  the  parts  of  Arabia  ad- 
jacent to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  are  in  the  same  manner  very  unwhole- 
some**. 

In  Gondar  fevers  perpetually  reign,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  all  of  the  colour  of  g^ 
corpse  ^ 

In  Sirfe,  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the 
Tfrorld,  putrid  fevers  of  the  very  worst  kind 

»  Bruce,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
^  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  279- 
••  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 

are 
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are  almost  constant  ^  In  the  low  grounds 
of  Abyssinia,  in  general,  nlaligna^t  tertians 
occasion  a  great  mortality  ^.  And  every 
where  the  small^pox  makes  great  ravages, 
particularly  among  the  nations  bordering 
on  Abyssinia,  where  it  sometimes  extin* 
guishes  whole  tribes  ^. 

The  effect  of  poverty,  bad  diet. and,  its 
almost  constant  concomitant,  want  of  clean-* 
liness,  in  aggravating  malignant  distem^ 
pers,  is  well  kAown;  and  this  kind  of 
wretchedness  seems  generally  to  prevail. 
Of  Tchagassa,  near  Gondar,  Bruce  ob- 
serves that  the  inhabitants  notwithstanding 
their  threefold  harvests  are  miserably  poor  ^. 
At  Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigr^,  he  makes 
the  same  remark,  and  applies  it  to  all  the 
Abyssinian  farmers.  The  land  is  let  yearly 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in  general  the 
landlord  furnishes  the  seed  and  receives 
half  of.  the  produce ;  but  it  is  said  that 

*  Bruce^  vol.iii.  p.  153. 

*  Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  22. 

^  Id,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  68.  c.  vii.  p.  178.  vol.  i.  c^  xiii. 
p.  353. 
^  Id.  vol.  ill.  c.  vii.  p.  195. 

he 
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he  is  a  very  indulgent  master  who  does  not 
take  another  quarter  for  the  risk  he  has 
run ;  so  that  the  quantity  which  comes  to 
the  share  of  the  husbandman  is  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  afford  a  bare  sustenance  to 
his  wretched  family*. 

The  Agows,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
nations  of  Abyssinia  in  point  of  number, 
are  described  by  Bruce  as  living  in  a  state 
of  misery  and  penury  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived. We  saw  a  number  of  women,  he 
says,  wrinkled  and  sun-burnt  so  as  scarcely 
to  appear  human,  wandering  about  under 
a  burning  sun  with  one  and  sometimes 
two  children  upon  their  backs,  gathering 
the  seeds  of  bent  grass  to  make  a  kind  of 
bread  ^.  The  Agow  women  begin  to  bear 
children  at  eleven  years  old.  They  marry 
generally  about  that  age,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  barrenness  known  among 
them*'.  In  Dixan,  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
of  Abyssinia,  the  only  trade  is  that  of  selling 


'  Bruce^  vol.  in.  c.  v.  p.  124. 
^  Id.  c.  xix.  p.  738. 
•  Id.  p.  739. 

children. 
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children.  Five  hundred  are  exported  an- 
nually to  Arabia ;  and  in  times  of  scarcity, 
Bruce  observes,  four  times  that  number  *. 

In  Abyssinia  polygamy  does  not  regularly 
prevail.  Bruce,  indeed,  makes-  rather  a 
strange  assertion  on  this  subject ;  and  says 
that,  though  we  read  frem  the  Jesuits  a 
great  deal  about  marriage  and  polygamy, 
yet  that  there  is  nothing  which  may  be 
averred  more  truly  than  tliat  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  marriage  in  Abyssinia  **.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  appears  clear  that 
few  or  no  women  lead  a  hfe  of  celibacy  in 
that  country ;  and  that  the  prolific  ppwers 
of  nature  are  nearly  all  called  into  action^ 
except  so  far  as  they  are  checked  by  prp-^ 
miscuous  intercourse.  This,  however,  from 
the  state  of  manners  described  by  Bruce, 
must  operate  very  powerfully  ^. 

The  check  to  population  from  war  ap- 
pears to  be  excessive.  For  the  last  four 
hundred  years,  according  to  3ruce,  it  has^ 

»  Bruce,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  88. 
*  Id.  c.  xi.  p.  306. 
«  Id.  p.  292. 

never 
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never  ceased  to  lay  desolate  this  unhappy 
country* ;  and  the  savage  manner  in  which 
it  is  carried  on  surrounds  it  with  tenfold  de- 
struction. When  Bruce  first  entered  Abys- 
sinia^  he  saw  on  every  side  ruined  villages 
destroyed  to  their  lowest  foundations  by  Ras 
Michael  in  his  march  to  Gondar  ^.  In  the 
course  of  the  civil  wars,  while  Bruce  was  in 
the  country,  he  says,  "  The  rebels  had  be- 
"  gun  to  lay  waste  Dembea,  and  burnt  all 
"  the  villages  in  the  plain  from  south  to 
**  west,  making  it  hke  a  desert  between 
"  Michael  and  FasiL****The  king  often 
"  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
*•  his  palace,  and  contemplated  with  the 
"  greatest  displeasure  the  burning  of  his 
**  rich  villages  in  Dembea ""''  In  another 
place  he  says,  "  The  whole  country  of  Deg- 
"  wessa  was  totally  destroyed ;  men,  women 
"  and  children  were  entirely  extirpated 
"  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex;  the 
'^  houses   rased  to   the  ground,  and  the 


•  Bruce,  vol.  iv,  p.  1 19. 
^  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  vii«  p.  IQS. 
^  Id.  vol.  iv.  ^.  V.  p.  11£« 
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"  country  about  it  left  as  desolate  as  after 
"  the  deluge.  The  villages  belonging  to 
"  the  king  were  as  severely  treated ;  an  uni- 
^'  versal  cry  was  heard  from  all  parts,  but 
^^  no  one  dared  to  suggest  any  means  of 
**  helpV"  In  Maitsha,  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Abyssinia,  he  was  told  that,  if 
ever  He  met  an  old  man,  he  might  be  sure 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  as  all  that  were  na- 
tives died  by  the  lance  young  ^. 

If  the  picture  of  the  state  of  Abyssinia 
drawn  by  Bruce,  be  in  any  degree  near 
the  truth,  it  places  in  a  strong  point  of 
view  the  force  of  that  principle  of  increase, 
which  preserves  a  population  fully  up  to 
the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence  under 
the  checks  of  war,  pestilential  diseases  and 
promiscuous  intercourse,  &]l  operating  in 
an  excessive  degree. 

The  nations  which  border  on  Abyssinia 
are  universally  short-lived.  A  Shangalki 
woman  at  twenty-two  is,  according  to 
Bruce,  more  wrinkled  and  deformed  by 


*  Bruce,  voKiv.p.S58. 
^  Id.  c.  i.  p.  14. 
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age  than  an  European  woman  at  sixty*. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  all 
these  countries,  as  among  the  northern 
shepherds  in  the  times  of  their  constant 
emigrations,  there  is  a  very  rapid  sucees- 
is  on  of  human  beings ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  two  instances  is,  that  our  northern , 
ancestors  died  out  of  their  own  country, 
whereas  these  die  at  home.  If  accurate 
registers  of  mortality  were  kept  among 
these  nations,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it 
would  appear,  that,  including  the  mortality 
from  wars,  1  in  17  or  18  at  the  least  dies 
annually,  instead  of  1  in  34, 36,  or  40,  as  in 
the  generality  of  European  states. 

The  description,  which  Bruce  gives  of 
some  parts  of  the  country  which  he  passed 
through  on  his  return  home,  presents  a 
picture  more  dreadful  even  than*  the  state 
of  Abyssinia,  and  shews  how  little  popu- 
lation depends  on  the  birth  of  children,  in 
comparison  of  the  production  of  fdod'and 
of  those  circumstances  of  natural  and 
poUtical  situation  which  infiuence  this 
produce. 

^  Bruce,  vol.  ft.  p{  S50/ 

"  At 
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"  At  half  past  six/^  Bruce  says,  "  we 
"  arrived  at  Garigana,  a  village  whose  in- 
^^  habitants  had  all  perished  with  hunger 
*'  the  year  before;  their  wretched  bones 
^^  being  all  unburied  and  scattered  upon 
"  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the 
"  village  formerly  stood.  We  encamped 
"  among  the  bones  of  the  dead ;  no  space 
•'  could  be  found  free  from  them  */' 

Of  another  town  or  village  in  his  route 
he  observes,  "  The  strength  of  Teawa  was 
"  25  horse.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
"  might  be  1200  naked  miserable  and 
"  despicable  Arabs,  like  the  rest  of  those 
"  which  live  in  villages.*  ***Such  was 
"  the  state  of  Teawa.  Its  consequence 
"  was  only  to  remain  tilt  the  Daveina 
"  Arabs  should  resolve  to  attack  it,  when 
"  its  corn-fields  being  burnt  and  destroyed 
.V  in  a  night,  by  a  niultitude  of  horsemen, 
"  the  bones  of  its  inhabitants  scattered 
'^  upon  the  earth  would  be  all  its  remains, 
"  hke  those  of  the  miserable  village  of 
''  GariganaV' 

•  Bruce,  vol.  iv.  p.  349. 
^  Id.  p.^53. 

^  '  **  There 
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"  There  js  po  water  between  Teawa 
"  and  Beyla,  Once  Ingedidema  and  a 
**  nupiber  of  villages  were  supplied  with 
"  water  from  wells,  and  had  large  crops 
"  df  Indian  corn  sown  about  their  posses^ 
*'  sions.  ,  The  curse  of  that  country,  the 
^\  Daveina  Arabs,  have  destroyed  Inge- 
"  didema  and  all  the  villages  about  it ; 
"  filled  up  their  wells,  burnt  their  crops, 
"  and  exposed  all  the  inhabitants  to  die 
"  by  famine  */' 

Soon  after  leaying  Sennaar,  he  says, 
"  We  began  now  to  see  the  effects  of  the 
**  quantity  of  rain  having  failed.  There 
"  was  little  corn  sown,  and  that  so  late  as 
*'  to  be  scarcely  above  ground.  It  seems 
"  the  rains  begin  later  as  they  pass  north- 
"  ward.  Many  people  were  here  em- 
"  ployed  in  gathering  grass-seeds  to  make 
"  a  very  bad  kind  of  bread.  These  people 
"  appear  perfect  skeletons,  and  no  wonder, 
"  as  they  hve  upon  such  fare.  Nothing 
"  increases  the  danger  of  travelling  and 
"  prejudice  ^.gainst  strangers  more,  than 

*  Briicfe,  v6l.  iv.  p.  411. 

VOL.  I.  Q  "the 
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**  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  country 
"  through  which  you  are  to  pass  *. 

**  Came  to  Eltic,  a  straggling  village 
"  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  in  the 
**  north  of  a  large  bare  jilain ;  all  pasture, 
"  except  the  banks  of  the  river  which  are 
"  covered  with  wood-  We  now  no  longer 
"  saw  any  com  sown.  The  people  here 
"  were  at  the  same  miserable  employment 
**  as  those  we  had  seen  before,  that  of  ga- 
"  thering  grass-seeds''/' 

Under  such  circumstances  of  climate 
and  political  situation,  though  a  greater 
degree  of  foresight,  industry  and  security, 
might  considerably  better  their  condition 
and  increase  their  population,  the  birth  of 
a  greater  number  of  children  without  these 
conconjitants  would  only  aggravate  their 
misery,  and  leave  their  population  where 
it  was. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  once  flou- 
rishing and  populous  country  of  Egypt. 
Its  present  depressed  state  has  not  been 
caused  by  the  weakening  of  the  principle  of 

•  Bruce^  vol.  iv.  p.  511. 
^  Id.  p.  511. 
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increase,  but  by  the  weakening  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  industry  and  foresight,  from  the  in- 
securi.ty  of  property  consequent  on  a  most 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  government* 
The  principle  of  increase  in  Egypt  at  pre- 
sent does  all  that  is  possible  for  it  to  do* 
It  keeps  the  population  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence;  and, 
were  its  power  ten  times  greater  than  it 
reaUy  is,  it  could  do  no  more. 

The  remains  of  ancient  works,  the  vast 
lakes,  canals  and  large  conduits  for  water 
destined  tp  keep  the  Nile  under  control, 
serving  as  reservoirs  to  supply  a  scanty 
year,  and  as  drains  and  outlets  to  prevent 
the  superabundance  of  water  in  wet  years, 
sufficiently  indicate  to  us  that  the  ancients 
by  art  and  industry  contrived  to  fertilize  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  land  from  the 
overflowings  of  their  river,  than  is  done  at 
present ;  and  to  prevent,  in  some  measure, 
the  distresses  which  are  now  so  frequently 
experienced  from  a  redundant  or  insuf- 
ficient inundation*.  It  is^  s?iid  of  the  go- 
vernor Petronius,  that,  effecting  by  art  what 

'    •  Bruce^  vol.  iii.  c.  xvii.  p,  7 10. 
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was  denied  by  nature,  he  caused  abundance 
to  prevail  in  Egypt  under  the  disadvantages 
of  such  a  deficient  inundation,  as  had  always 
before  been  accompanied  by  dearth  *.  A 
flood  too  great  is  as  fatal  to  the  husband- 
man as  one  that  is  deficient ;  and  the  an- 
cients had,  in  consequence,  drains  and 
outlets  to  spread  the  superfluous  waters 
over  the  thirsty  sands  of  Lybia,  and  render 
even  the  desert  habitable.  These  works 
are  now  all  out  of  repair,  and  by  ill  ma- 
nagement often  produce  mischief  instead 
of  good.  The  causes  of  this  neglect,  and 
consequently  of  the  diminished  means  of 
subsistence,  are  obviously  to  be  traced  to 
the  extreme  ignorance  and  brutality  of  the 
government,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
people.  The  Mamelukes,  in  whom  the 
principal  power  resides,  think  only  of  en- 
riching themselves,  and  employ  for  this 
purpose  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the 
simplest  method,  that  of  seizing  wealth 
wherever  it  may  be  foimd,  of  wresting  it 
by  violence  from  the  possessor,  and  of  con- 

^  Voyage  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  33,  8vo. 
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tinually  imposing  new  and  arbitrary  con- 
tributions *.  Their  ignorance  and  brutality, 
and  the  constant  state  of  alarm  in  which 
they  live,  prevent  them  from  having  any 
views  of  enriching  the  country,  the  better 
to  prepare  it  for  their  plunder.  No  public 
works  therefore  are  to  be  expected  from 
the  government,  and  no  individual  pro- 
prietor dares  to  undertake  any  improve- 
ment which  might  imply  the  possession  of 
capital,  as  it  would  probably  be, the  im- 
mediate signal  of  his  destruction.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  ancient  works  are  neglected,  that 
the  soil  is  ill  cultivated,  and  that  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  consequently  the  po* 
pulation,  are  greatly  reduced.  But  such 
is  the  natural  fertility  of  the  Delta  from  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  that  even  without 
any  capital  employed  upon  the  lapd,  with- 
out a  right  of  succession,  and  consequently 
almost  Avithout  a  right  of  property,  it  still 
maintains  a  considerable  population  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  sufficient,  if  pro- 

*  Voyage  de  Volaey,  torn,  i,  c.  xii.  p,  170. 
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perty  were  secure,  and  industry  well  di- 
rected, gradually  to  improve  and  extend 
the  cultivation  of  the  country  and  restore 
it  to  its  former  state  of  prosperity.  It  may 
be  safely  pronounced  of  Egypt  that  it  is 
not  the  want  of  population  that  has  checked 
its  industry,  but  the  want  of  industry  that 
has  checked  its  population. 

The  immediate  causes  which  keep  down 
die  population  to  the  level  of  the  present 
contracted  means  of  subsistence,  are  but 
too  obvious.  The  peasants  are  allowed  for 
their  maintenance  only  sufficient  to  keep 
them  alive ''.  A  miserable  sort  of  bread 
made  of  doura  without  leaven  or  flavour, 
cold  water,  and  raw  onions  make  up  the 
whole  of  their  diet.  Meat  and  fat,  of  which 
they  are  passionately  fond,  never  appear 
but  on  great  occasions,  and  among  those 
who  are  more  at  their  ease.  Their  habita^ 
tions  are  huts  made  of  earth,  where  a 
stranger  would  be  suffocated  with  the 
heat  and  smoke ;  and  where  the  diseases 
generated    by    want    of   cleanliness,    by 

*  Voykge  de'Volncy,  tom.i.  c.  xii.p.  1^2. 
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moistuFe  and  by  bad  nourisfament,  often 
visit  them  and  commit  great  ravages.  To 
the^e  physical  evils  are  added  a  constant 
state  of  alarm,  the  fear  of  the  plunder  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  visits  of  the  Mamelukes, 
the  spirit  of  revenge  transmitted  in  fami- 
lies and  all  the  evils  of  a  continued  civil 
war*. 

In  the  year  1783  the  plague  was  very 
fatal ;  and  in  1784  and  1785  a  dreadful  fa- 
mine reigned  in  Egypt,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
in  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Volney 
draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  misery  that 
was  suffered  on  this  occasion.  The  streets 
of  Cairo,  which  at  first  were  full  of  beg- 
gars, were  soon  •  cleared  of  all  these  ob- 
jects, who  either  perished  or  flied.  A  vast 
number  of  unfortunate  wretches,  in  order 
to  escape  death,  spread  themselves  over  all 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  towns 

*  Volney,  torn.  i.  c'  xii.  p.  173.  This  sketch  of  the 
state  of  the  peasantry  in  Egypt  given  by  Vohiey  seems  to 
be  nearly  confirmed  by  all  other  writers  on 'this  subject; 
and  particularly  in  a  valuable  paper  intitled.  Considerations 
gintraks  sur  F Agriculture  de  FEgypte,  par  i,  Reynier. 
(Mimoires  sur  I'Egypte,  torn,  iv.  p.  1.) 

of 
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of  Syria  were  inundated  with  Egyptians. 
The  streets  and  public  places  were  crowded 
with  famished  and  dying  skeletons.  All 
the  most  revolting  modes  of  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  hunger  were  resorted  to;  the 
most  disgusting  food  was  devoured  with 
eagerness ;  and  Volney  mentions  the  having' 
seen  under  the  walls  of  ancient  Alexan- 
dria two  miserable  wretches  seated  on  the 
carcase  of  a  camel,  and  disputing  with  the 
dogs  its  putrid  flesh.  The  depopulation  of 
tlie  two  years  was  estimated  at  one-sixth  of 
all  the  inhabitants*. 

■  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  c.  xii.  3.  ii* 
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CHAP.  IX. 

V 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Siberia,  Northern  and 
Southern.  . 

1  HE  inhabitants  of  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Asia  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and 
fishing;  and  we  may  suppose  therefore 
that  the  checks  to  their  increase  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  prevail  among 
the  American  Indians;  except  that  the 
check  from  war  is  considerably  less,  and 
the  check  from  famine  perhaps  greater,  than 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  America.  M.  de 
Lesseps,  who  travelled  from  Kamtschatka 
to  Petersburg  with  the  papers  of  the  un- 
fortunate P6rouse,  draws  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  misery  sometimes  suffered 
in  this  part  of  the  world  from  a  scarcity  of 
food.  He  observes,  while  at  Bolcheretsk, 
a  village  of  Kamtschatka;  "  Very  heavy 
"  rains  are  injurious  in  this  country,  be* 

"  cause 
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•*  cause  they  occasion  floods  which  drive 
"  the  fish  from  the  rivers.  A  famine,  the 
"  most  distressing  to  the  poor  Kamtscha* 
^'  dales,  is  the  result;  as  happened  last 
"  year  in  all  the  villages  along  the  western 
"  coast  of  the  peninsula.  This  dreadful 
"  calamity  occurs  so  frequently  in  this 
"  quarter,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
"  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  and  repair 
"  with  their  families  to  the  borders  of  the 
**  Kamtschatka  river  where  they  hope  to 
"  find  better  resources,  fish  being  more 
"  plentiful  in  this  river.  Mr.  KaslofF  (the 
"  Russian  officer  who  conducted  M.  de 
"  Lesseps)  had  intended  to  proceed  along 
^*  the  western  coast ;  but  the  news  of  this 
**  famine  determined  him,  contrary  to  his 
•*  wishes,  to  return  rather  than  be  driven  to 
^  the  necessity  of  stopping  half  way  or 
"  perishing  with  hunger*.''  Though  a  dif- 
ferent route  was  pursued,  yet  in  the  course 
of  the  journey  almost  all  the  dogs,  which 
drew  the  sledges,  died  for  want  of  food ; 

*  Travels  in  Kamtschatka^  vol.  i.  p.  147*  8vo.  £ng. 
trans.  1790. 

and 
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and  every  dog,  as  soon  as  he  failed,  was 
immediately  devoured  by  the  others*. 

Even  at  Okotsk,  a  town  of  considerable 
trade,  the  inhabitants  wait  with  hungry  im- 
patience for  the  breaking  up  of  the  river 
Okhota  in  the  spring.  When  M.  de  Les- 
seps  was  there,  the  stock  of  dried  fish  was 
nearly  exhausted.  Meal  was  so  dear  that 
the  common  people  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase it.  On  drawing  the  river  prodigious 
numbers  of  small  fish  were  caught,  and  the 
joy  and  clamour  redoubled  at  the  sight. 
The  most  fslmished  were  first  served.  M.  de 
Lesseps  feelingly  says,  "  I  could  not  re- 
"  frain  from  tears  on  perceiving  the  raven- 
"  ousness  of  these  poor  creatures;**** 
**  whole  families  contended  for  the  fish, 
"  which  were  devoured  raw  before  my 
"  eyes\" 

Throughout  all  the  northern  parts  of  Si- 
beria, the  small-pox  is  very  fetal.  In 
Kamtschatka,  according  to  M.deLesseps, 


*  Travels  in  Kamtschatka;  vol.  i.  p.  ^64.  8to..  Eng. 
trans.  1790. 

*»  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  9,53^ 

it 
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it  has  carried  oflF  three  fourths'  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants.. 

/  Pallas  confirms  this  account;  and,  in  de- 
scribing the  Ostiacks  on  the  Obi,  who  live 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  observes  that 
this  disorder  makes  dreadful  ravages  among 
them^  and  may  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal check  to  their  increase  K  The  extra- 
ordinary mortality  of  the  small-pox  among 
these  people  is  very  naturally  accounted  for 
by  the  extreme  heat,  filth  and  putrid  air 
of  their  underground  habitations.  Three 
or  four  Ostiack  families  are  crowded  toge- 
ther in  one  hut ;  and  nothing  can  be  so 
disgusting  as'  their  mode  of  living.  They 
never  wash  their  hands,  and  the  putrid  re- 
mains of  the  fish,  and  the  excrements  of  the 
children,  are  never  cleared  away.  From 
this  description,  says  Pallas,  one  may  easily 
form  an  idea  of  the  stench,  the  fcetid  va- 
pours and  humidity  of  their  Yourts^  They 
have  seldom  many  children.     It  is  a  rare 

*  Travels  in  Kamtschatka,  vol.  i.  p.  1£8. 
^  Voy.  de  Pallas^  torn.  iv.  p»  68.  4to.  5  vols.  1788^ 
Paris. 

<=  Id.  p.  60. 

thing 
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thing  to  see  three  or  four  in  one  family; 
and  the  reason  given  by  Pallas  is,  that  so 
many  die  young  on  account  of  their  bad 
nourishment*.  To  this,  perhaps,  should  be 
added  the  state  of  miserable  and  laboiioug 
^servitude  to  which  the  women  are  con* 
demned^  which  certainly  prevents  them 
from  being  prolific. 

The  Samoyedes,  Pallas  thinks,  are  not 
xjuite  so  dirty  as  the  Ostiacks,  because  they 
are  more  in  motion  during  the  winter  in 
hunting;  but  he  describes  the  state  of  the 
women  atnongst  them  as  a  still  more  wretched 
and  laborious  servitude^;  and  consequently 
the  check  to  population  from  this  cause 
must  be  greater. 

Most  of  the  natives  of  these  inhospitable 
regions  Uve  nearly  in  the  same  miserable 
manner,  which  it  would  be  therefore  mere 
repetition  to  describe.  From  what  has  been 
said,  we  may  form  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  prin- 
cipal checks  that  keep  the  actual  popula- 
tion down  to  the  level  of  the  scanty  means  of 

•  Voy.  de  Pallas^  torn.  iv.  p.  78. 

*  Id.  p.  60. 
^  Id.  p.  92- 

subsistence 
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subsistence  which  these  dreary  countries 
afford. 

In  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia^ 
and  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  Woiga,  the 
Russian  travellers  describe  the  soil  to  be  of 
extraordinary  futility.  It  consists  in  ge- 
aeval  of  a  fine  black  mould  o£  so  rich  a  na<- 
ture  as  not  to  require  or  even  to  bear 
diressing.  Manure  only  makes  the  com 
grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  subjects  it  to  fall 
to  the  ground  and  be  spoiled.  The  only 
mode  of  recruiting  this  kind  of  land  which 
is  practised  is,  by  leaving  it  one  year  out  of 
three  in  fallow;  and  proceeding  in  this  way, 
there  are  some  grounds,  the  vigour  of  which 
is  said  to  be  inexhaustible*.  Yet,  notwithr 
standing  the  facility  with  which,  as  it  would 
app^o!,  the  most  plentiful  subsistence  mi^t 
be  procured,  many  of  these  districts  are 
thinly  peopled,  and  in  none  of  them,  per- 
haps, does  population  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion that  might  be  expected  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  sou* 

Such  countries  seem  to  be  under  that 

*  Voy.  de  Pallas^  Uxol  iv.  p,  5. 

moral 
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moral  impossibility  of  increasing,  which  is 
well  described  by  Sir  James  Steuart  \  If 
either  from  the  nature  of  government,  or 
the  habits  of  the  people,  obstacles  exist  to 
the  settlement  of  fresh  farms  or  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  old  ones,  a  part  of  the  society 
may  suffer  want,  even  in  the  midst  of  ap- 
parent plenty.  It. is  not  enough  that  a 
country  should  have  the  pow^r  of  pro»- 
ducing  food  in  abundance,  but  the  state  of 
society  must  be  such  as  to  afford  the  means 
of  its  proper  distribution  ;  and  the  reason 
why  population  goes  bn  slowly  in  these 
countries  is,  that  the  small  demand  for  la- 
bour prevents  that  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  which,  while  the  divisions 
of  land  remain  the  same,  can  alone  make 
the  lower  classes  of  society  partakers  of  tte 
plenty  which  it  affords.  The  mode  of  agri*- 
culture  is  described  to  be  extremely  simple, 
and  to  require  very  few  labourers.  In  some 
places  the  seed  is  merely  thrown  on  the  fal- 
low ^  The  buck-wheat  is  a  common  ^V 
tare;  and  though  it  is  sown  very  thin,  yet 

•  Polit.  Econ.  b.  i.  c.  v.  p.  SO.  4to. 
^  Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn.  i.  p.  250. 

one 
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one  sowing  will  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
produce  every  year  twelve  or  fifteen  times 
the  original  quantity.  The  seed  which  falls 
during  the  time  of  the  harvest,  is  sufficient 
for  the  next  year,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  pass  a  harrow  once  over,  it  in  the  spring. 
And  this  is  continued  till  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  begins  to  diminish.  It  is  observed, 
very  justly,  that  the  cultivation  of  no  kind 
of  grain  can  so  exacdy  suit  the  indolent  in- 
habitants of  the  plains  of  Siberia  \ 

With  such  a  system  of  agriculture,  and 
with  few  or  no  manufactures,  the  demand 
for  labour  must  very  easily  be  satisfied. 
Com  will  undoubtedly  be  very  cheap ;  but 
labour  will  in  proportion  be  still  cheaper. 
Though  the  farmer  may  be  able  to  provide 
ah  ample  quantity  of  food  for  his  own  chil- 
dren, yet  the  wages  of  his  labourer  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rear  up  a  fa- 
mily with  ease. 

If,  from  observing  the  deficiency  of  po- 
fmlatioa  compared  with  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  we  were  to  endeavour  to  remedy  it  by 

«  D6couv.  Russ.  vol.  iv,  p.  329.  8vo.  4  vols.  Berae. 

giving 
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giving  a  bounty  upon  children,  and  thus 
enabling  the  labourer  to  rear  up  a  greater 
number,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Nobody  would  want  the  wbrk  of  the 
jsupemumerary  labourers  that  were  thus 
brought  into  the  market.  Though  the  ample 
subsistence  of  a  man  for  a  day  might  be 
purchased  for  a  penny,  yet  nobody  would 
give  these  people  a  farthing  for  their  labour. 
The  farmer  is  able  to  do  all  that  he  wishes, 
all  that  he  thinks  necessary  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  by  means  of  his  own  family 
and  the  one  or  two  labourers  that  he  might 
have  before.  As  these  people  therefore 
can  give  him  nothing  that  he  wants,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  overcome  his 
natural  indolence,  and  undertake  a  larger 
and  more  troublesome  concern,  merely  to 
provide  them  gratuitously  with  food.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  when  the  very  small 
demand  for  manufacturing  labour  is  satis- 
fied, what  are  the  rest  to  do?  They  are,  in 
fact,  as  completely  without  the  means  of 
subsistence  as  if  they  were  living  upon  a 
bsurren  sand.  They  must  either  emigrate  to 
some  place  where  their  work  i?  wanted,  or 
VOL.  I.  B  perish 
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perish  miserably  of  poverty.  Should  they 
be  prevented  from  suffering  this  last  ex- 
.  tremity  by  a  scanty  subsistence  given  to 
them,  in  consequence  of  a  scanty  and  only 
occasional  use  of  their  labour,  it  is  evident 
that  though  they  might  exist  themselves, 
they  would  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  marry 
and  continue  to  increase  the  population. 

If  in  the  best  cultivated  and  most  popu- 
lous countries  of  Europe  the  present  divi- 
sions of  land  and  farms  had  taken  place, 
and  had  not  been  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
population  would  long  since  have  come  to 
a  stand  from  the  total  want  of  motive  to 
further  cultivation,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  demand  for  labour;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  excessive  fertility  of  the  coimtry 
now  under  consideration  would  rather  ag- 
gravate than  diminish  the  difficulty. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that,  if  there  were 
much  good  land  unused,  new  settlements 
and  divisions  would  of  course  take  place,  and 
that  the  redundant  population  would  raise 
its  ovn  food,  and  generate  the  demand  for 
it,  as  in  America. 

This 
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This  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  under 
favourable  circumstances ;  if,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  place,  the  land  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  afford  all  the  bthel*  materials  of 
capital  as  well  as  com ;  secondly,  if  such 
land  were  to  be  purchased  in  small  lots, 
and  the  property  well  secured  under  a  free 
government;  and,  thirdly,  if  habits  of  in- 
dustry  and    accumulation  generally  pre- 
vailed among  the  mass  of  the  people.    But 
the  failure  of  any  of  these  conditions  would 
essentially  check,  or  might  altogether  stop, 
the    progress   of  population.     Land  that 
would  bear  the  most  abundant  crops   of 
corn,  might  be  totally  unfit  for  extensive 
and  general  settlements  from  a  want  either 
of  wood  or  of  water.    The  accumulations 
of  individuals  would  go  most  reluctantly 
and  slowly  to  the  land,  if  the  tenures  on 
which  farms  were  held  were  either  insecure 
or  degrading ;  and  no  facility  of  production 
could  effect  a  permanent  increase  and  pro-^ 
per  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
under  inveterate  habits  of  indolence  and 
want  of  foresight. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fq^vourable  circum- 
R  2  stances 
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stances  here  alluded  to  have  not  been  com- 
bined in  Siberia;  and  even  on  the  sup- 
position of  there  being  no  physical  defects 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  overcome, 
the  political  and  moral  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  rapid  increase  of  population  could 
yield  but  slowly  to  the  best-directed  efforts. 
In  America  the  rapid  increase  of  agricul- 
tural capital  is  occasioned  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  savings  from  the  high  wages  of  com-, 
mon  labour.  The  command  of  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  at  the  least,  is  considered  as 
necessary  to  enable  an  active  young  man  to 
begin  a  plantation  of  his  own  in  the  back 
settlements.  Such  a  sum  may  be  saved 
in  a  few  years  without  much  difficulty  in 
America,  where  labour  is  in  great  demand 
and  paid  at  a  high  rate ;  but  the  redundant 
labourer  of  Siberia  would  find  it  extremely 
diflScult  to  collect  such  funds  as  would 
enable  him  to  build  a  house,  to  purchase 
stock  and  utensils,  and  to  subsist  till  he 
could  bring  his  new  land  into  proper  order, 
and  obtain  an  adequate  return.  Even  the 
children  of  the  farmer,  when  grown  up, 
would  not  easily  provide  these  necessary 

funds.  - 
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funds.  In  a  state  of  society  where  the 
market  for  corn  is  extremely  narrow,  and 
the  price  very  low,  the  cultivators  are  al- 
ways poor ;  and  though  they  may  be  able 
amply  to  provide  for  their  family  in  the 
simple  article  of  food ;  yet  they  cannot 
realize  a  capital  to  divide  among  their  chil- 
dren, and  enable  them  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  fresh  land.  Though  this  ne- 
cessary capital  might  be  very  small,  yet 
even  this  small  sum  the  farmer  perhaps  can- 
not acquire ;  for  when  he  grows  a  greater 
quantity  of  corn  than  usual,  he  finds  no 
purchaser  for  it%  and  cannot  convert  it 
into  any  permanent  article  which  will  enable 
any  of  his  children  to  command  an  equiva- 
lent portion  of  subsistence  or  labour  in  fu- 
ture ^.     He  often,  therefore,  contents  him- 

^  U  y  a  fort  peu  de  d6bit  dans  le  pays^  parceque  la 
plupart  des  habitansj  sont  cultivateurs^  et  6Ievent  eux 
m^mes  des  besdaux.     Voy.  de  Pallas^  torn.  iv.  p.  4. 

^  In  addition  to  the  causes  here  mentioned,  I  have 
lately  been  informed  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  large  tracts  of  rich  land  lie  uncultivated  in  this  part 
6t  the  vf^orld,  is  the  swarm  of  locusts,  which  at  certain 
seasons  covers  these  districts,  and  from  the  ravages  of 
which  it  18  impossible  to  protect  the  risbg  crop. 

self 
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sdf  with  growing  only  what  is  sufficient  for 
tiie  immediate  demands  of  his  family,  and 
the  narrow  market  to  which  he  is  accus^ 
tomed.  And  if  he  has  a  large  family,  many 
of  his  children  probably  fall  into  the  rank 
o^  labourers,  and  their  further  increase  is 
checked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  labourer  be- 
fore described,  by  a  want  of  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  procreation  and  rearing  of 
children  that  is  wanted  in  these  countries, 
in  order  to  increase  their  population ;  but 
the  creation  of  an  effectual  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  by  promoting  the 
m^ans  of  its  distribution.  This  can  only 
be  effected  either  by  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  and  by  inspiring  the  culti- 
vator with  a  taste  for  them ;  or  by  assisting 
new  colonists  and  the  children  of  the  old 
cultivators  with  capital  to  enable  them  to 
occupy  successively,  and  bring  into  culti- 
vation all  the  land  fit  for  it,  andthiis  to 
enlarge  the  internal  market. 

The  late  empress  of  Russia  adopted  both 
these  means  of  increasing  the  population 

.of 
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of  her  dominions.  She  encouraged  both 
manufacturers  and  cultivators;  and  fur- 
nished to  foreigners  of  either  description 
capital  free  of  all  interest  for  a  certain  term 
of  years*.  These  well-directed  efforts, 
added  to  what  had  been  done  by  Peter  I., 
had,  as  might  be  expected,  a  considerable 
effect ;  and  the  Russian  territories,  particu- 
larly the  Asiatic  part  of  them,  which  had 
slumbered  for  centuries  with  a  population 
nearly  stationary,  or  at  most  increasing  very 
languidly,  seem  to  have  made  a  sudden 
start  of  late  years.  Though  the  population 
of  the  more  fertile  provinces  of  Siberia  be 
still  very  inadequate  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil ;  yet  in  some  of  them  agriculture  flou- 
rishes in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  and 
great  quantities  of  corn  are  grown.  In  ^ 
general  dearth  which  happened  in  1769, 

*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire^  vol.  ii.  p.  £42. 
Tke  principal  efiect,  perhaps,  of  these  importations  of 
foreigners,  was  the  iptroductiov  of  free  mon  mstead  of 
slaves,  and  of  German  industry  instead  of  Russian  indo* 
lence ;  but  the  introduction  of  that  part  of  capital  which 
consists  in  machinery  would  be  ^  v^ry  great  point,  and 
the  cheapness  of  manufactures  would  spon  give  tl^e  culti- 
vators a  taste  for  them. 

the 
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the  province  of  Isetsk  was  able,  notwith- 
standing a  scanty  harvest,  to  supply  in  the 
usual  manner  the  founderies  and  forges  of 
Ural,  beside  preserving  from  the  horrors  of 
famine  all  the  neighbouring  provinces*. 
And  in  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Yenissey,  in  spite  of  the 
indolence  and  drunkenness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  abundance  of  com  is  so  great  that 
no  instance  has  ever  been  known  of  a  ge- 
neral failure  ^.  Pallas  justTy  observes  that, 
if  we  consider  that  Siberia  not  two  hundred 
years  ago  was  a  wilderness  utterly  un- 
known, and  in  point  of  population  even  far 
behind  the  almost  desert  tracts  of  North 
America,  we  may  reasonably"  be  astonished 
at  the  present  state  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  multitude  of  its  Russian  inha- 
bitants who  in  numbers  greatly  exceed  the 
natives*^. 

When  Pallas  was  in  Siberia,  provisions 
in  these  fertile  districts,  particularly  in  the 
environs  of  Krasnoyarsk,  wete  most  extra- 

»  Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn.  iii.  p.  10. 
.  •*  Id.  torn.  iv.  p.  3. 
*  Id.  p.  6. 

ordinarily 
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ordinarily  cheap.  A  pood,  or  forty  pounds, 
of  wheaten  flour,  was  sold  for  about  two- 
pence halfpenny,  an  ox  for  five  or  six 
shillings,  and  a  cow  for  three  or  four '.  This 
unnatural  cheapness,  owing  to  a  want  of 
vent  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  was  per- 
haps the  principal  check  to  industry.  In 
the  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  the 
prices  have  risen  considerably  ^ ;  and  we 
may  conclude  therefore  thiat  the  object 
wanted  has  been  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tained,  and  that  the  population  proceeds 
with  rapid  strides! 

Pallas,  however,  complains  that  the  in- 
tentions of  the  empress  respecting  the  peo- 
pling of  Siberia  were  not  always  well  ful- 
filled by  her  subordinate  agents,  and  that 
the  proprietors  to  whose  care  this  was  left, 
often  sent  off  colonists,  in  every  respect 
unfit  for  the  purpose  in  regard  to  age, 
disease  and  want  of  industrious  habits  ^ 
Even  the  German  settlers  in  the  districts 
near  the  Wolga  are,  according  to  Pallas, 

•  Voy^  de  Pallas,  torn.  iv.  p.  3. 

^  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  239. 

*  -Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn.  v.  p*  &* 

,  deficient 
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deficient  in  this  last  point  %  and  this  is  cer«- 
tainly  a  most  essential  one.  It  may  indeed 
be  safely  asserted  that  the  importation  of 
industry  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
to  the  population  of  a  country,  than  the 
importation  of  men  and  women  considered 
only  with  regard  to  numbers.  Were  it 
possible  at  once  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
whole  people,  and  to  direct  its  industry  at 
pleasure,  no  government  would  ever  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  encoiuraging 
foreign  settlers*  But  to  change  long-ex- 
isting habits  is  of  all  enterprises  the  most 
difilicult.  Many  years  must  elapse  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  before 
the  Siberian  boor  will  possess  the  industry 
and  activity  of  an  English  labourer.  And 
though  the  Russian  goverament  has  been 
incessant  in  its  endeavours  to  convert  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Siberia  to  agriculture; 
yet  many  obstinately  persist-  in  bidding 
defiance  to  any  attempts  that  can  be  made 
to  wean  them  from  their  injurious  sloth  ^. 

»  Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn.  v.  p.  253. 

^  Tooke's  Russian  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 

Many 
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Many  other  obstacles  concur  to  prevent 
that  rapid  growth  of  the  Russian  colonies, 
which  the  procreative  power  would  permit. 
Some  of  the  low  countries  of  Siberia  are 
unhealthy  from  the  number  of  marshes 
which  they  contain  *;  and  great  and  wasting 
epizootics  are  frequent  among  the  cattle  ^. 
In  the  districts  near  the  Wplga,  though  the 
soil  is  naturally  rich,  yet  droughts  are  so 
frequent,  that  there  is  seldom  more  than 

*  Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn.  iii.  p.  16.  Thoiugh  in  countries 
where  the  procreative  power  is  never  fully  called  into 
action,  unhealthy  seasons  and  epidemics  have  but  little 
effect  on  the  average  population;  yet  in  new  colonies 
which  are  differently  circumstanced  in  this  respect,  they 
materially  impede  its  progress.  This  point  is  not  suffi- 
ciently understood.  If  in  countries  which  were  either 
stationary  or  increasing  very  slowly,  all  the  immediate 
checks  to  population,  which  had  been  observed,  were  to 
continue  in  force,  no  abundance  of  food  could  materially 
increase  the  number  of  people.  But  the  precise  way  in 
which  such  an  abundance  operates  is  by  diminishing  the 
immediate  checks  which  before  prevailed.  Those,  how- 
ever, wfaic)i  may  remain,  either  from  the  difficulty -of 
changing  habits,  or  from  any  unfavourable  circumstances 
in  the  soil  or  climate,  will  still  continue  to  operate  in 
preventing  the  procreative  power  from  producing  its  full 
effect. 

*  Id.  p.  17.  torn.  v.  p.  411. 

one 
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one  good  harvest  out  of  three '.  The  colo- 
nists of  Saratof,  after  they  had  been  settled 
for  some  years,  were  obliged  to  remove  on 
this  account  to  other  districts ;  and  the  whole 
expense  of  building  their  houses,  amounting 
to  above  a  million  of  rubles,  was  remitted 
to  them  by  the  empress  \  For  pur- 
poses either  of  safety  or  convenience,  the 
hou3es  of  each  colony  ape  all  built  conti- 
guous or  nearly  so,  and  not  scattered  about 
upon  the  different  farms.  A  want  of  room 
is  in  consequence  soon  felt  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  village,  while  the  dis- 
tant grounds  remain  in  a  state  of  very  im- 
perfect cultivation.  On  observing  this  in 
the  colony  of  Kotschesnaia,  Pallas  proposed 
that  a  certain  part  should  be  removed  by 
the  empress  to  other  districts,  that  the  re- 
mainder might  be  left  more  at  their  ease  *. 
This  proposal  seems  to  prove  that  sponta- 
neoutt  divisions  of  this  kind  did  not  often 
take  place,  and  that  the  children  of  the 
colonists  might  not  always  find  an  easy 

*  Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn.  v.  p.  25^,  et  seq. 
^  Tooke's  Russian  Empire,  vol.  iL  p.  245. 
^  Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn.  v.  p.  £53. 

mode 
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mode  of  settling  themselves,  and  rearing 
up  fresh  families.  In  the  flourishing  colony 
of  the  Moravian  brethren  in  Serepta,  it  is 
said  that  the  young  people  cannot  marry 
without  the  consent  of  their  priests ;  and 
that  their  consent  is  not  in  general  granted 
till  late '.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
among  the  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  po-- 
pulation,  even  in  these  new  colonies,  the 
preventive  check  has  its  share.  Population 
can  never  increase  with  great  rapidity  but 
when  the  real  price  of  common  labour  is 
very  high,  as  in  America;  and  from  the 
state  of  society  in  Ihis  part  of  the  Russian 
territories,  and  the  consequent  want  of  a 
proper  vent  for  the  produce  of  industry, 
this  effect,  which  usually  accompanies  new 
colonies  and  is  essential  to  their  rapid 
growth,  does  not  take  place  in  any  consi- 
derable degree  ^. 

*  Voy.  de  Pallas^  torn.  v.  p.  175. 

^  Other  causes  may  concur  in  restraming  tbe  popula- 
tion of  Siberia,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  Pallas, 
In  general,  it  should  be  observed,  with  regard  to  all  the 
immediate  checks  to  population,  which  I  either  have  had 
or  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  that,  as  it  is  evidently 

impossible 
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impofisibte  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  eacbacts,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  procreative  power  which  it 
impedes,  no  accurate  inferences  respecting  the  actual 
state  of  population  can  be  drawn  from  them  i  priori. 
The  prevailb^  checks  in  two  (Merent  nations  may  ap« 
pear  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  to  kind,  y«t  if  they  are 
different  in  degree,  the  rate  of  increase  in  each  will,  of 
course,  be  as  different  as  possible.  All  that  can  be  done, 
therefore,  is  to  proceed  as  in  physical  inquiries  ;  that  is^ 
first  to  observe  the  facts,  and  then  account  for  them  from 
the  best  lights  that  can  be  collected. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

€f  the  Checks  to  Pcputatim  in  the  Turkish  DonAmm 
and  Persia. 

In  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions it  will  not  be  difficulty  from  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  to  trace  the  checks 
to  population  and  the  causes  of  its  present 
decay ;  and  as  there  is  littje  difference  in 
the  manners  of  the  Turks,  whether  they 
inhaUt  Europe  or  Asia,  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  to  make  them  the  subject  of  distinct 
consideration. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  low  state 
of  population  in  Turkey,  compared  with  its 
extent  of  territory,  is  undoubtedly  the  nature 
of  tlie  government.  Its  tyranny,  its  feeble- 
ness, its  bad  laws  and  worse  administration 
of  them,  together  with  the  consequent  inse- 
curity of  property,  throw  such  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  agriculture  that  the  means  of 

subsistenbe 
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subsistence  are  necessarily  decreasing 
yearly,  and  with  them,  of  course,  the  num- 
ber of  people.  The  miri,  or  general  land-- 
tax paid  to  the  sultan,  is  in  itself  moderate"; 
but  by  abuses  inherent  in  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, the  pachas  and  their  agents  have 
found  out  the  means  of  rendering  it  ruinous. 
Though  they  cannot  absolutely  alter  the 
impost  which  has  been  established  by  the 
sultan,  they  have  introduced  a  multitude 
of  changes,  which  without  the  name  pro- 
duce all  the  effects  of  an  augmentation  ^. 
In  Syria,  according  to  Volney ,  having  the 
greatest  part  of  the  land  at  their  disposal, 
they  clog  their  concessions  with  burdensome 
conditions,  and  exact  the  half,  and  some- 
times even  two-thirds,  of  the  crop.  When 
the  harvest  is  over,  they  cavil  about  losses, 
and  as  they  have  the  power  in  their  hands, 
they  carry  off  what  they  think  proper.  If 
the  season  fail,  they  still  exact  the  same 
sum,  and  expose  every  thing  that  the  poor 


'  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.  icx^vil  p.  373.  8vo. 
1787. 
.  ^  Ibid. 

peasant 
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peaisant  possesses  to  sale.  To  these  con-^ 
stant  oppressions  are  added  a  thousand  ac- 
cidental extortions.  Sometimes  a  whole 
village  is  laid  under  contribution  for  some 
real  or  imaginary  offenqe.  Arbitrary  pre- 
sents are  exacted  on  the  accession  of  each 
governor ;  grass,  barley  and  straw  ,are  de- 
manded for  his  horses;  and  commissions 
are  multiplied,  that  the  soldiers  who  carry 
the  orders  may  live  upon  the  starving  pea- 
sants whom  they  treat  with  the  most 
brutal  insolence  and  injustice'. 

The  consequence  of  these  depredations 
is  that  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants 
ruined,  and  unable  any  longer  to  pay  the 
miri,  become  a  burden  to  the  village,  or 
fly  into  the  cities ;  but  the  miri  is  unalter- 
able, and  the  sum  to  be  levied  must  be 
found  somewhere*  The  portion  of  those 
who  are  thus  driven  frotn  their  homes  falls 
on  the  remaining  inhabitants,  whose  bur- 
den, though  at  first  light,  now  becomes 
insupportable.  If  they  should  be  visited 
by  two  years  of  drought  and  famine  the 

*  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.  xxxvii. 

VOL.  I.  s  whole 
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whole  village  is  ruined  and  abandoned; 
and  the  tax  which  it  should  have  paid,  is 
levied  on  the  neighbouring  lands  \ 

The  same  mode  of  proceeding  takes 
place  with  regard  to  the  tax  on  the  Chris* 
tians  which  has  been  raised  by  these  means 
from  three,  five,  and  eleven  piastres,  at 
which  it  was  first  fixed,  to  thirty-five  and 
forty,  which  absolutely  impoverishes  those 
on  whom  it  is  levied,  and  obliges  lliem  to 
leave  the  country.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  these  exaction^  have  made  a  rapid 
progress  during  the  last  forty  years ;  firom 
which  time  are  dated  the  decline  (^agricul- 
ture, the  depopukttion  of  the  country  and 
the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  specie 
carried  into  Constantinople  ^ 

The  food  of  the  peasants  is  almost  every 
where  reduced  to  a  little  flat  cake  of  barley 
or  doura,  of>ions,  lentils  and  water.  Not 
to  lose  any  part  of  their  com,  they  leave  in 
it  all  sorts  of  wild  grain»  which  often  pro<- 
duce.  bad  coDeequences.     In  the  nMuU'* 

•  Voy.  de  Voliiey,  torn.  ii.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  375. 
^  Id.  p.  37& 

tains 
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tains  of  Lebanon  and  Nabloiis,  in  time  of 
dearth,  they  gather  the  acofns  from  the 
aakii,  which  they  eat  after  boiling  or  roaiSting 
them  on  the  ash^s  *. 

By  a  natiiml  consequence  of  this  misery, 
the  art  of  cultivation  is  in  the  most  de- 
((lorable  state.  The  husbandman  is  almiOst 
Without  instrumentdj  aiid  those  he  has  are' 
very  bad.  His  ptough  is  frequently  no 
more  than  the  btanch  of  a  tree  cut  below  a 
fork,  and  used  without  wheels.  The  ground 
is  tilled  by  asses  and  cows,  rarely  by  osten, 
which  Would  bespeak  too  much  riches.  In 
the  districts  exposed  to  the  Arabs,  as  in 
Palestine,  the  countryman  must  s6W  with 
hib  musket  in  his  hand }  and  scarcely  doe$ 
the  cx>rn  turn  yellow  before  it  is  reaped,  and 
concealed  in  subterf-aneous  caverns*  Ad 
Mttle  as  possible  is  employed  fdr  seed-corn^ 
hecav&t  the  peasants  t^ow  qo  more  thaii  is 
bariely  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
Their  whole  industry  is  limited  to  a  supply 
of  their  immediate  wants  ;  and  to  procure 
a  little  bre'ad,  a  few  onions,  a  blue  shirt, 

•  Voj.  de  Volney,  torn.  ii.  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  37  ?• 

s  2  and 
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and  a  bit  of  woollen,  much  labour  is  not 
necessary.  "  The  peasant  lives  therefore 
"  in  distress  ;  but  at  least  he  does  not  en- 
*'  rich  his  tyrants,  and  the  avarice  of  de^ 
"  spotism  is  its  own  punishment  */' 

This  picture,  which  is  drawn  by  Vol- 
ney ,  in  describing  the  state  of  the  peasants 
in  Syria,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  all 
other  travellers  in  these  countries;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Eton,  it  represents  very  nearly 
the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  \  Univer* 
^Uy,  the  offices  of  every  denomination  are 
set  up  to  public  sale ;  and  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  seraglio,  by  which  the  disposal  of  all 
places  is  regulated,  every  thing  is  done  by 
means  of  bribes.  The  pachas,  in  conse- 
quence, who  are  sent  into  the  provinces, 
Qxert .  to  the  Utmost  their  power  of  extor^ 
tion;  but  are  always  outdone  by  theoffi^ 
pers  immediately  below  them,  who,  in  their 
tiirn,  leave  room  for  their,  subordinate 
agents  .^  .      : 

»  Vcy.  de  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  379- 
*>  Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  c.  viii.  2d  edit.  1799. 
^  Id.  c.  ii.  p.  55.  '  ' 

'.     ..  The 
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The  pacha  must  raise  money  to  pay  the 
tribute,  and  also  to  indemnify  himself  for 
the  purchase  of  his  office,  support  his 
dignity,  and  make  a  provision  in  case  of 
accidents  ;  and  as  all  power,  both  miKtary 
arid  civil,  centres,  in  his  person  from  his  re- 
presenting the  sultan,  the  means  are  at  his 
discretion,  arid  the  quickest  are  invariably 
considered  as  the  best'.  Uncertain  of  to- 
morrow, he  treats  his  province. as  a  mere 
transient  possession,  and  endeavours  to 
reap,  if  possible,  in  one  day  the  fruit  of 
many  years,  without  the  smallest  regard  to 
his  successor,  or  the  injury  that  he  may  do 
to  the  permanent  revenue  ^. 

\  The  cultivator  is  necessarily  more  exposed 
to  these  extortions  than  the  inhabitant  of 
the  towns.  From  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, he  is  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  agriculture  do  not  admit  of 
being  easily  concealed.  The; tenure  of  the 
land  aQd  the  rights  of  succession  are  besides 
uncertain.     When  a  father  dies,  the  inhe- 

»  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn,  ii*  c.  xxxiii.  p.  347.  • 
^  Id.  p.  350.  .    ,    ,^  < 

ritance' 
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ritancf  reverts  to  the  sultan,  vid  the  chiU 
4ren  can  only  redeenti  the  successioji  by  a 
considerable  sijm  of  money.  These  consi* 
derations  naturally  occasion  an  indi^ei^nce 
to  landed  estates.  The  country  is  deserted ; 
and  each  person  is  desirous  of  flying  to  the 
towns,  where  he  will  not  only  in  generaj( 
meet  with  better  treatment,  but  may  hope 
to  acquire  «  species  of  wealth  which  he 
ean  more  easily  copceal  from  the  eyes  of 
bis  rapacious  masters  *. 

To  complete  the  ruin  f>{  agriqultuj^,  a 
maximum  is  in  many  cases  established^  and 
th&  peasants  are  pbliged  to  furnish  the 
towns  with  com  at  a  &x&A  priira  It  is  a 
maxim  of  Turkish  policy,  origiBiating  in 
the  feebleness  of  the  goverment  and  the 
fear  fxf  pqpular  tumults,  to  keep  the  price 
of  eorn  low  in  all  the  ccfusiderabk  tqwns. 
Jsi  tJie  ease  of  a  feilure  in  the  harvest,  everjiJ 
pers^on  whe  possesses  any  corA  is  obliged 
IQ  ^\\  \t  9\  1k^  priee  ^mi  voder  pai»  of 
d^A^i;  %&4  if  thepf^be  none  in  the  neijB^bfiuir» 
hood,  other  districts  are  ransacked  for  it  \ 


•  Vpy.  de  Volney,  toiii.  ii.  c.  xxxvi.  p. 

*  Id.  c.  xxxviii.  p,  38. 

When 
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WheQ  Cbnstantinople  is  in  want  of  provi*- 
s^ions^  ten  provinces  are  perhaps  famished 
for  a  supply  ^.  At  Damascus,  during  the 
scarcity  in  1784,  the  people  paid  only  one 
penny  farthing  a  pound  for  their  bread, 
while  the  peasants  in  the  villages  were  ab^ 
solutely  dyiiig  with  hunger  ^. 

The  efiect  of  such  a  system  of  govern^ 
ment  on  agriculture  need  not  be  insisted 
upon.  The  causes  of  the  decreasing  means 
of  subsistence  are  but  too  obvious ;  and 
tine  checks^  which  keep  the  population 
down  to  the  level  of  these  decreasing. re* 
sources,  may  be  traced  with  nearly  equal 
Certainty,  and  will  appear  to  include  al* 
most  every  species  of  vice  and  fnisery  that 
is  known. 

It  is  observed  in  geaieral  that  the  Chris*» 
tian  families  consist  of  a  greater  number  of 
children  than  the  Mahometan  families  in 
which  polygamy  prevails  *".  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact ;  because  though  polygamy, 

*  Voy.  de  Vofeey,  torn*  ii.  c.  xxxiii.  p.  S45. 

^  Id.  c.  xxxviii.  p.  38 1« 

*^  Etotfij  Turkish  Emp.  c.  vii.  p.  275. 

from 
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from  the  unequal  distribution  of  women 
which  it  occasions,  be  naturally  uufavour- 
able  to  the  population  of  a  whole  country ; 
yet  the  individuals  who  are  able  to  support 
a  plurality  of  wives,  ought  certainly  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  children  than  those  who  are  con- 
fined to  one.  The  way  in  which  Volney 
principally  accounts  for  this  fact  is  that, 
from  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  very 
early  marriages,  the  Turks  are  enervated 
while  young,  and  impotence  at  thirty  is 
very  common '.  Eton  notices  an  unna- 
tural vice  as  prevailing  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  aniong  the  common  people^  and 
considers  it  as  one  of  the  checks  to  the  po- 
pulation ** ;  but  the  five  principal  causes  of 
depopulation  which  he  enumerates,  are, 

1.  The  plague,  from  which  the  empiris 
is  never. entirely  free.  :      ;      , 

^  2.  Those  terrible  disorders  wfaith  almost 
always  follow  it,  at  least  in  Asia..  .  ; 

3.  Epidemic  and  endemic  maladies  in 
Asia,  which  make  as  dreadful  ravages  as 


^         '  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.  3d,  p.  445* 
'  ^      ^  Eton's  Turkish  £mp.  c.  vii.  p.  276. 


the 
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the   plague  itself,   and  which  frequently 
visit  that  part  of  the  empire. 

4.  Famine. 

5.  And  lastly,  the  sicknesses  which  al- 
ways follow  a  famine,  and  which  occasion  a 
much  greater  moitality  *.  • 

He  afterwards  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  devastations  of  the  plaiguo 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire, -aLod  con- 
dudes 'by  observing,  that  if  the  number  of 
the  Mahometans  have  decreased,  this  cause 
alone  is  adequate  to  the  effect  **;  and  that, 
things  going  on  in  their  present  train,  the 
Turkish  population  will  be  extinct  in  an-> 
other  century^.  But  this  inference,  and 
the  calculations  which  relate  to  it,  aire  with- 
out doubt  erroneous.  The  increase  of  po-^ 
pulation  in  the  intervals  of  these  periods  o^ 
mortality  is  probably  greater  than  he  is 
aware  of.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remarked  that  in  a  country  where  the  in- 
dustry ^of  the  husbandman  is  confined  to 
the  supply  of  his  necessary  wants,  where 

"  Eton's  Turkish  Empi  c*  vii.  p.  264. 
»»  Id.  p  291.      .  :  '     '   ^  ' 

«  Id.  p.  280. 

he 
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he  sows  only  to  prevent  himadbf  Ironi 
starving,  and  is  unable  to  accumulate  any 
surplus  produce,  a  great  loss  of  people  is 
not  easily  recovered ;  as  the  natural  effects 
arising  from  the  diminished  numbers  cannot 
be  felt  in  the  same  degree  as  in  countries 
where  industry  prevails,  and  property  is 
secure. 

According  to  the  Persian  legislator  Zo* 
roaster,  to  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field, 
to  beget  children,  are  meritorious  acts; 
but  it  appears  from  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellerB^  tiliat  many  among  the  lower  classes 
of  people  cannot  easily  attain  the  latter 
specieis  of  merit :  and  in  this  instance,  as 
in  numberless  others,  the  private  interest 
of  the  individual  corrects  the  errors  of  the 
legislator*  Sir  John  Chardin  says,  that 
matrimony  in  Persia  is  very  expensive, 
and  tiiat  only  men  of  estates  will  vulture 
upon  it,  lest  it  prove,  their  ruin\  The 
Russian  travelers  seon  to  confirm  this 
aooount,  and  observe  that  the  lowfer  classes 
of  people  are  obliged  to  defer  marriage  till 

*  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels,  Harris's  Ccdiect.  b.  jii. 
c.  iL  p.  870. 

late ; 
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laie;  smd  tiaat  it  is  only  among  the  rich 
that  this  union  takes  place  eariy  •. 

The  dreadful  conriaisiond  to  which  Persia 
has  been  continually  subject  for  many  hun-* 
dred  years  must  have  be<»  htsA  to  her 
agriculture.  The  periods  of  repose  from 
external  waris  and  internal  commotions 
have  been  short  and  few,;  and  even  during 
die  times  of  profound  peace,  the  frDotier 
prdrinces  hav^e  ^e&i  constancy  subject  to 
the  rauragfxs  of  the  Tartars. 
-  T|ie  eflfect  of  this  state  of  things  ig  such 
as  might  be  expected.  The  proportio9i  of 
undultiTated  to  cultivated  land  in  Persia^ 
Sir  John  Chardin  states  to  be  ten  to  one^; 
^nd  the  mode  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
Shah 'and  private  owners  let  out  their  lands 
to  husbandmen  is  not  that  which  is  best 
calculated  to  reanimate  industry.  The 
grain  in  Persia  is  also  very  subject  to .  be 
destroyed  by  hail,  drought,  locusts,  and 
other  insects  %  which  probably  tends  rather 

*  Ditouv.  Russ.  torn.  ii.  p.  893. 

^  Chardin's  Travels,     Harris's    Collect,  b,  iii.  c.  ii. 
'p.  902. 

«  Chardin's    Travels,    Harris's   Collect,   b.  iii.  c.  ii» 
P-Q02. 
.        1     .  to 
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to  discourage  the  employment  of  capital  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  plague  does  not  extend  to  Persia ; 
but  the  small-pox  is  mentioned  by  the 
Russian  travellers  as  making  very  fatal 
ravages*. 

'  It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  enter  more 
minutely  on  the  checks  to  population  in 
Persia,  as  they  seem  to  be  nearly  similar 
to  those  .which  have  been  just  described  in 
the  Turkish  dominions.  The  superior  de- 
struction of  the  plague,  in  Turkey,  is  per- 
haps nearly  balanced  by  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  internal  commotions  in  Persia, , 
•■-•«■ 

*  D6couv.  Buss.  torn.  ii.  p.  377* 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  Cheqks  to  Population  in  Indostan  and  Tibet.    , 

In  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  the  Indian 
legislator,  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  trans- 
lated, and  called  the  Institutes  of  Hindu 
Law  J  marriage  is  very  greatly  encouraged,, 
and  a  male  heir  is  considered  as  an  object 
of  the  first  importance. 

"  By  a  son  a  man  obtains  victory  over 
"  all  people ;  by  a  son's  son  he  enjoys  im- 
"  mortality  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  son  of 
"  that  grandson  he  reaches  the  solar 
"  abodfe."  •  ! 

"  Since  the  son  delivers  his  father  froih' 
*^  the  hell,  named  Put,  he  was  therefore 
"  called  puttra,  by  Brahma  himself*/' 

•  Sir  Wm.  JoUes's  Works,  vol.  iiu  c.  ix.  p.  354.  Spedsi 
ing'of  the  Indian  .IawS|  the  A|>b6  Raynal  sajrs^  '^  La'po^ 
**  pulation  est  un  devoir  primitif,  un  ordre  de  la  nature 
^'  si%acjr6^  que  la  loi  permet  de  tromper^rile  mei^tir,  de 
**  se  parjurer  pour  favoriser  un  marriage;'/  ^  Histi  des 
Indes,  torn.  i.  1.  i.  p.  81.  8vo.  10  vols.     PanS|  179^r 

Among 
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Among  the  different  nuptial  rites,  Menu 
has  ascribed  particular  qualities  to  each. 

•*  A  son  of  a  Brdhmij  or  wife  by  the  first 
"  ceremony,  r^deeihs  from  sin,  if  he  per- 
"  form  virtuous  acts,  ten  ancestors,  ten  de- 
"  scendants  and  himself^,  the  twenty-first 
•*  person/^ 

^^  A  son  bom  of  a  wife  by  the  Daiva  nup- 
"  tials  redeems  seven  and  seven,  in  higher 
"  and  lower  degrees ;  of  a  wife  by  the 
*•  Arshoy  three  and  three ;  of  a  wife  by  the 
"  Pr6jdpaiyaj  six  and  six*/' 

A  housekeeper  is  considered  as  of  the 
most  eminent  order.  "  The  divine  sagesi 
"  the  manes,  the  gods,  the  spirits  and 
"  guests  pray  for  benefits  to  masters  of 
**  families V  An  elder  brother  not  mar- 
ried before  the  younger,  is  mentioned  among 
the  persons  who  are  particularly  to  be 
shunned ^ 

Such  ordinances  would  naturally  cause 
marriage  to  be  considered  as  a  religious 
duty ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  succession 

•  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Workaf,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  124. 
^  Id.  p.  ISO. 
^Idf.p.l4). 

of 


« 
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of  male  heirs,  than  a  very  numerous  prd^ 
geny,  that  is  the  object  so  much  desired* 
"  The  fathet  having  begotten  a  son,  dis- 
charge^  his  debt  to  his  own  progenitors/' 
"  That  son- alone,  by  whose  birth  he  dis- 
charges the  debt,  and  through  whom  he 
"  attains  immortaUty,  was  begotten  from  a 
"  sense  of  duty ;  all  the  rest  are  considered 
"  by  the  wise  a&  begotten  from  love  of  plea^' 
"  sure^/' 

A  widow  is  on  some  Oceasidns^  allowed  to 
have  one  son  by  the  brother,  or  soi?ie  apN. 
pointqd  kinsman  c^  the  dee^sed  husband^ 
but  on  no  account  a  second.  ^^  The  firs« 
".  object  of  the  appointment  being  obtained^ 
**  according  to  law,  both  the  brother  andl 
^^  the  sister  must  live  together  like  a  fiftb^r. 
"  and  dauj^iter  by  affinity**/" 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  ordinances  of 
Menu,  sen&ue^ity  o£  all  kinds  is  strongly  re- 
probated^.  and  <:hastity  inculcated  as  a  reli- 
gipufi  duty. 

. .  ^^  A  man  by  theatCachment  of  his  or^ns 
^^  to  isens);^  pleasures;  incurs  certain  guiit ; 

•  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  340. 
^  Id;  p.  345. 

"  but 
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"  but  hating  wholly  subdued  them ,  he  hence 
^*  attains  heavenly  bliss/' 

"  Whatever  man  may  obtairi  all  those 
"  gratifipations,  or  whatever  man  may  re- 
*•  sign  ttem  completely,  the  resignation  of 
"  all  pleasures  is  far  better  than  the  attain- 
*^  mentof  themV 

'  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  pas- 
sages might,  in  some  degree,  tend  to  coun- 
teract those  encouragements  to  increase, 
which  have  been  before  mentioned;  and 
might  prompt  some  religious  persons  to  de- 
sist from  further  indulgences,  when  they 
had  obtained  one  son,  or  to  remain-  more 
contented  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  in  an  unmarried  state.  Strict  ^nd 
absolute  chastity  seems  indeed  to  supersede 
the  obligation  of  having  descendants. 

"  Many  thousands  of  Brahmeris  having 
*^  avoided  sensuality  from  their  early  youth^ 
'^  and  having  left  no  issue  in  their  families, 
"  have  ascended  nevertheless  to -Heaven/' . 

"  And  hke  those  abstemious  men,  a  vir- 
^  tuous  wife   ascends  to  Heaven  though 

•  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  ii,  p.  96.  • 

"she 


"  shQ  hive  no  child,  if  after  the  dcoeasq  q£ 
*'  hjes  lord  she  devote  herself  to  ^ioU8idiii«< 

«•  stetiojV    .  •••:..•  •./.<•.■; 

The.  peniiis^a  to  .O).  brailper!  ocotheh 
kln^iQtiii  Ui  raise  up  an  heir  fyr  the  deceaacd-. 
himhindy  wbadihas  boen noticed,  extoadaf 
Qvly!  :tQ  i  women  of  the  aeimile  class  ^  Thosei 
of^e-bighei*  e}a«ie}.are  not  even  to  ^o^ 
]ioimcethe]i|uaie>6fatibtbermaDi,bat  **  tot 
**!  etotiiHie  tifl-.  deailii  fnrgivibg  all  injurisay 
*'  performing  Ipan^  diities,'  avoiding  every* 
**  .seasual  |fleaffito,i  i  audi :  clieei^iii%i  pmiN« 
*'  tinng<  thednaoiB|iwabld  ndes  tof  virtuef /'  ' 

Besides  these  strict  precepts  relating:  to 
thi9  goyermnent  iof  the  pasraoos^  other  cir- 
copoiistaiMtes  would  ^rhaps  concur  tt>pre^ 
vent  tbe  M  effei^t ;  oft  thb  cardinanoes  whidb 
eijoodtragb  maniage. -r/:     <>        ■  > 

The  4iYif>«Qn  of.  #ie '  people  <  into  dasses,: 
£md  libe.Qpiitmliattceiefithe  samepro&ssioi 
in.the sam^tfanaily* /would.. be  the meanedf 
pc&fttingf-  out.  tO'ealehiindividiu^,  iii:  acleaf 
aildi  dartintif  miainfery.lm  tftiturelpDOspbcts 

*  Sir  WiUiam  Jones!^  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  v.  p.  821. 
'■*' Iid!c.tt.p.3f43i    ■■"    '','/.    "■' 
•.  lAeiv.jT.iaii. 
Vol*;  I.  T  respecting 
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Dcspecting  a  livelihood ;  and  from  the  gams 
o£  his  father  he  would  be  easily  enabled  to 
judge  whether  he  could  support  a  family  by 
the  la^me  em|doymaitw  And  though,  when 
a  man  cannot  gain  a  subsistence  in  the  em- 
ployments appropriate  to  his  class,  it  is  al- 
lowable for  him,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  seek  it  in  an<Aher ;  yet  some  kind  of  dis- 
gsace  seems  to  attachto  this  expedient ;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  many  persons  would 
marry  ^ih  the  certain  prospect  of  being 
obliged  thus,  to  fall  fram,tfarar.  d^^ss,  and  to 
ldw«r  in  so  marked  a  maimer  their  condition 
in  life.    ■■   ^ 

-  In  additicm  to  this,  the  choice  of  a  wife 
Beems  to  be  a  point  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. A  man  might  remain  unmarried  for 
some  time,  before  he  could  find  exactly 
suchacompanion  as  thelegislator  prescribes. 
Ten  families  of  a  certain  description,  be 
they  ever  so  ^eat  or  ever  so  rich  in  kine, 
goats,,  sheep,  gold  and  grain,  are  studi- 
ously to  be  avoided.  Girls  wkh  too  little 
or  too  much  hair,  who  are  too  talkative, 
who  have  bad  eyes,  a  disagreeg-ble  name 
or  any  kind  of  sickness,  who  hayenobro- 

ither. 
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ther,  or  whose  father  is  not  tfellknowti,  ans 
all,  with  many  others,  excluded;  and  the 
choice  will  appear  to  bc:  in  some  degree 
confined,  when  it  must  necessarily  rest  upon 
**  a  girl  whose  form  has  no  dei^0t{  who 
^-  has  an  agreeable  name;  who  walks  grace* 
'*  fiilly,  like  a  phenicopteros  dr  ayoiing 
*^  elephant ;  whose  hair  land  teeth  are'  nko- 
^^  derate  respe^ydy  in  ^quantity  and  8(i2e ; 
**  whose  body  has  exquisite  softness  \^    • 

It  is  observed ,  that  a  woman  of  the  servile 
class  is  not  m^[itioned,  evm  in  the' recital  of 
any  ancient  story,  as  the  vn§t  of  a  Brahmen 
or  of  a.  Cshatriya,  though  in  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  find  a  suitable  matdk^  which 
deems  to  imply,  that  such  a  difficulty  miglft 
sometimes  occur^ 

Another  obstacle  to  marriage  arisihg  frottk 
Hindoo  customs  is,  that  an  elder  brother 
who  does  not  marry  seems  in  a  nianber  to- 
confine  all  his  other  brothers  to  the  same 
state ;  for  a  younger  brotter,  who  matries^ 
before  the  elder,  incurs  disgrace,  and  is 

*  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  voL.iii«  c«  iii.  p.  120. 

*  Id.  p.  121. 

T  2  mentioned 
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menticHQted  among  the  persons  who  ought  to 
be  shunned  '• 

The  character,  which  the  legislator  draws 
<if  the:niantKers  and  dispositions  of  the  wo- 
men in  India,  is  extremeiy  unfavourable. 
Among  manor,  other  passages  expressed 
with/ equal  sereiity^  he.  obseirres,  timt, 
^^  thvoMgh  thebr  passion  fikr  men,  l^eir 
^'.mntableteniper^  tibeiar  want  of  settled  a& 
^'  fection  ^and  thmarper^Fcarse; nature  (let 
^' '  theokbe iguiffded  in  this  world  ever  so 
^:well>,/iii«jr(aQKNi  become  alicm&ted  from 
^^.AhdrhusbanAK^ 

This  cbflraoleri  .if  iteue,  proJt>aWjr>  pro- 
c^ded  firt>TO.;tbw  ne*^er  bedng  allowed  th« 
ntialtest  degisee  ofUfoertj?,  andifBoro  the 
state  of  degradation  to  whk}h  they- vei^  re«< 
diwjed  by;  ilhe  practice^  of  poly.g»my ;  but 
honwver  thia  may  be^  such  passages  tend 
strongli)r.  to  shew  tha$  illicit  intercourse  be* 
twteea  ihfesex€8iwaA.&equeiit,  notwitbitanii^-^ 
ing  the  Jawis^agaiittt:  adultery;    These.  law«: 


■  Sii  William  Jones's  Works,  vol,  iii.  q.  iii.  p.  141. 
*  Id.c.ixLp.-337. 
«  Id.c.v.p.  219. 

.1  are 
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are  notieed  as  not  teliting  to  the  wives  of 
pttblHj  danders  ot  iitigeA,  wbf^uch  base 
men  as^liV^d  by  the  iritrig\ieSbf  tWr  **dves*j 
a  proof  that  these  charabters^  were  not  un-J 
tomttioti,'  awd  w6re  W  a  certain  dfegree  per^ 
mittefd. ' '  Add'  to  this,  ^ that  thfe  prabtice  of 
jiOlygatny  ^  ariidng  thi6  tifch  wonld-s'dtnetiniei 
render  it  difticnit  for  the  lowei*  cJasses  of 
people  46  obtain  Wives ;  and  this  difficulty 
would  probiMyfilK particularly'  hard  on 
tbbse,  who  w^re  riediiced  fo  1:he  coiidriidti 
ol* slave*/-      '    '  '  *•"•  •  ''■•''■'  ^   •  ■■•  *  ''''•'*' 

From  all  t^ese  cirCiimstanfces  combinedi 
k^seems  probable  ihat'amoiig  the  checks 
to  population  in  India  the  preventive  check 
Would  have  its  share ;  btrt  from  the  pre-^ 
vaihng  habits  and  opinions  of  t3ie  people, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  th^  tendency 
to  early  marriages  was  ^  still  always  predo- 
minant, and  in  general^prompted  every 
person  to  enter  into  this  state,  who'  could 
look  forward  to  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
able  to  maintain  a  family.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  was,  tha*  the  lower 

»  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  ffi.  c.  viii.  p.  Sfi5. 
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cldsseis  of  people  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
most  frugal  and  scanty  mode  of  subsist- 
ence. This  frugality  was  still  further  in- 
creased, and  extended  in  some  degree  to 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  by  its  being 
considered  as  an  eminent  virtue*.  The  po- 
pulation would  thus  be  pressed  hard  against 
the  limits  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
the  food  of  the  country  would  be  meted  out 
to  the  major  part  of  the  people  in  the 
smallest  shares  that  could  support  life.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  every  failure  in  the 
crops  from  unfavourable  seasons  would  be 
felt  most  severely ;  and  India,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  in  all  ages  been  subject  to 
the  most  dreadful  famines. 

A  part  of  the  ordinances  of  Menu  is  ex- 
pressly dedicated  to  the  consideration  of 
times  of  distress,  and  instructions  are  given 
to  the  different  classes  respecting  their  con- 
duct;  during  these  periods.  Brahmens 
piniug  with  hunger  and  want  are  frequently 
mentfoned^^;  and  certain  ancient  and  virtuous 

VSir  Wijl^^m  Jones'9  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.,  p.  ISS. 
*  Id.  c.  iv.  p.  165.  c.  X.  p.  397.  ♦» . 

,  ,  ! ,  characters 
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I 
cbaractBrs  are  des€ii1::ted,  who  had  done.iffl^ 

pure  arid  unlawful  acts,  but  who  \«*ere  epn^ 
sidered  by  the  legislator  as  justified  on  ac- 
count of  the  extremities  to  which  they  were 
reduced.  » 

"  Ajigarta,  dying  with  hunger,  was 
"  going  to  destroy  his  own  son  by  selling 
"  him  for  some  cattle ;  yet  he  was  guilty  of 
''  no  crime,  for  he  only  sought  a  remiedy 

against  famishing/' 

Vdmadeva,  who  well  knew  right  and 
"  wrcmg,  was  by  no  means  rendered  im^ 
"  pure,  though  desirous,  when  oppressed 
"  by  hunger,  of  eating  the  flesh  of  dogs/f  > 

**  Viswimitratoo,  than  whom  none  knew 
"  better  the  distinctions  between  virtue 
'^  and  vice,  resolved^  when  he  was  perishing 
"  with  huilger,.  toieat  the  haunch  of  a  dog; 
"  which  he;  had  received  from  ^ChaUt^ 

If  these  great,  and  virtuous:  raei^  of  the 
highest  class,  whom  all  persons  w^:^  imdier 
the  obligation  of  assisting,  couM  bjs  r& 
duced  to  such  extremities,  wt  nfflay  easiliy 

»  Sir  WiUiam  Jones's  Works,  yqI^  m^  f^  x.  p.  397|  398. 
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ooojeotorb  what  moat  have  been  liie  tuier^ 
ingd  of  the  lowest  class. 

.  Suoh  passagjes  clearly  provB  die  Existence 
of  seasons  of  the  most  serere  distress,  at  the 
early  period  when  these  ordinances  were  ' 
composed;  and  we  have  reason  to  think, 
that  they  hav«  occurred  at  irregidar  inter- 
nals Isver  since.  One  of  the  Jesuits  says 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  ito  describe  the 
misery  to  which  he  wias  witness  during  the 
bwo-yciaars"  famine  in  1737  and  1738*;  but 
the  dfesciiptionwhich  he  gives  of  it^  and  of 
tbe-mqrtality.  which  it  oceasioned^  is  suffi- 
cieiftly  dretfcdflil  withftot  further  detail. 
Another  Jesuit,*  speakin^g*  i£smt  generally^ 
s»y«^/  '^  I  Eve*y  year  lire  baptize  a  thousand 
If  bhSidf^nv  'wiboin:  \  tbur  pamnts  can  no 
ff  ddng*r  feedf  6r  ^6^  being  Ukely  to  die, 
-^  a^d  soldi  fco^  us  by i  their  tnotherJs,  inioider 
"  to  get  rid  of  them  V 

.!31ie  |)initim^cil0oks>tci  population Vould 
of  leoune  faU  piiiici})ally^  iipon  the  Sudv4 
dasi^iini  those  stiM  ni«»r(im]serttld6^ingb, 
ifbo  are.tke  otttcwttis  of  ilH  the  i^lassfei^,  le^ 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  xiv.  p.  178. 

jv. )•;•>'  '^^^  are 
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am  not  even  siiffisred  to  live  within  the 
towns*. 

On  l^is  part  of  the  population  the  epi^ 
demies^  which  are  the  consequences  of  indi* 
genee  and  bad  nourishment,  and  the  mor*- 
tality  amcmg  young  children^  would  neces^ 
sarily  make  great  ravages ;  and  thousands 
of  these  unhappy  wretxsfaes  would  proba* 
blybe  swept  off  in  a  peiidd  of  scarcity ,  be^- 
fiwre  any  considerable  degree  lof  want  had 
reached  the  middle  classes  of  liie  society. 
The  Abb6  Raynal  says  (on  What  authority 
I;know  notX  that,  wfadi  tiie  crops  of  rice 
lail,  tibe  iratt  of  diase  poo:  butca^  are  set 
on  five,  andtheflymg  inhabitants  shot  by 
the  propiiktovs  of  tkne  grounds^  ifiiat  ^^y 
may.  nt^t'  ciMisiiiiitt^  any  part  of  1^  pm^ 
diice^  ■        ■  ''-'^  -' 

Tht  •  flifSic«ilty  ot  *&6inng  a  fa^iy  eveb 
among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  ^^o^- 
tzlety/.^d^  the  fear  of  sinking  fi^om  thi^ir  ckst, 
luys  dnv^ea  ik6  people  ib  ^tne  f)^m  Of  In^ 
liia  Ifr  iadopt  ^die  «nc»t  cmd  b^€i^)eiitd  id 

'  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  x.  p.  390, 
^  Hist  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  97^  8vo.  10  vols. 
Paris,  17^6:       ■'"'  '    •'"'' 

prevent 
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prevent  a  numerous  oflFspring.  In  a  tribe 
on  the  frontiers  of  Junapore,  a  district  of 
the  province  of  Benares,  the  practice  of  de* 
stroying  female  infants  has  been  fiiUy  sub- 
stantiated. The  mothers  were  compelled 
to  starve  them.  The  reason  that  the  people 
gave  for  this  cruel  practice  was  the  great 
expense  of  procuring  suitable  matches  for 
their  daughters.  One  village  only  furnished 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in  that  village 
several  old  maids  were  living. 

It  will  naturally  occur,  that  the.  race 
could  not  be  continued  upon  this  principle ; 
but  it  appeared  that  the  particular  excep* 
tions  to  the  generalru^  and  the  intennari* . 
riages  with  other  tribes  were  siiffici^it  for 
Jhis  purpose.  The  East^India  Company 
obhged  these  people  to  enter  into  an  eor 
gagemeht  not  to  contmue  this  inhuman 
practice*. 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  the  Nayrs  do 
not  enter  into  reguliar  marriages,  and  the 
right  ofMheritaoce  and  succession. rests  in 
the  mother  of  the  brother,   or  otherwise 

I  Asiatic  Researchesi  yoI.  iv.  p.  S54. . 

goes 
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'^oes'  to  the  si^ier's  'wn^^  the  father  of  the 
t?hild  being  always  donsideTed  as  uncertain. 

Among  the  Brahmens,  when  there. are 
.more  brothers  than  one,  only  the  elder  or 
eldest  of  thami  marries.  The  brothers,  who 
thus  maintain  celibady,  cohabit  with  Nayr 
women  without  marriage  in  the  way  of  the 
Nayrs.  If  the  eldest.brother  has  not  a  son, 
then  the  jiext  brojtbisr  marrieft^. 

Among  the  Nayrs,  it  is  the  custom  for 
one  Nayr  wo^o«n  to  have  attached  to  her 
vtwo. males,  or  four,  or  perhaps  more* 
,  This  l<>wer  cas4:s,  such  as  carpenters,  iron- 
sbii^,  &nd  others,  have  falfen  into  the  imi- 
tation of  thdir  superiors,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  jo^nt  concern, in  one  woman  is  con-* 
^fined.to  brottiers.a^d' male  gelations  by 
fblpod;  ty>  t^.end  thsit  no  aJieiiation  may 
.tstke  pjaf^e  in  ,tlie)C€i;arse  of  the  sucpession!. 
; ,  Moi^sqwfwjt  i1*d^!  potice  ctf  thi«  custom 
iOif'the/Nayniaftithe  ooaat  of  Malabar,  and 
aficountii  fff^  Itnon  i  th^  supf)osit]on  that  it 
.^asf ad^pl)e4>  i«  or4«?;t95  .w^akeu jthe  (amily 
JktBi  ftf  thiS')Ca»<b<  tbat!5M5i8oWifi^^ 

^  .Am^c  Skiesrob^a,  ? ok  v.  p;  14. 

•:••;  o  '*  be 
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be  more  elt  liberty  to  follow  tht  >etilte  «f 
their  professkut;  Imt  I  should  tiiink  diat 
it  originated  more  probably  in  a  fear  of  the 
poverty  arising  from  a  large  family,  parti- 
cularly as  the  custom  ^seems  to  hare  been 
adopted  by  the  other  classes  *. 

InTHbet,  according  to  Turner's  account 
of  tbat  county,  a  cmtom  of  this  kind  prevails 
generally.  Without  pvetenditag  absolutely 
Ifo  determine  the  queistioti  of  itis  origin, 
Mr.  Turner  leans  to  the  »uppOdition  that 
it  arose  from  the  fea*"  of  a  ^populaitiontoo 
^eat  for  an  unfertio'cot^tiry.  f¥<»!i  tra- 
velling much  in  the  east  hf^>  had- pioliiaiMy 
been  led  to  observe  the^  «|fects  ni^jesBaviiy 
i>esultiiig  from  an  ov6r^«t^^i)^pdl!atioh, 
and  is  in  cohdequMk^^' Ot^  lebiioh^ -t^^ 
vi»y  few  writers^  who-see  thttJe'«flfeet&»!ih 
thm  true  Ught.  H^ 'exprete^  Isim^lf 
viery  strongly  oh  tlii»' (iul!irf««|:^'  atid/  in 
reference  to  the^above' btaftom,'  says,  <*  It 
certainly  appears^  ttiat  a  sup^rabuttdaat 
population  in  an'  ilisfetfiltt  douittify  nMurt 
be  t^  greatest  of  ^Ucala^itiies,  and  pro^ 

*  Bsprit  lies  Imk,  K».  xvi;  i.  9. 

**  ducc 
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"  duq^  etenifti  ^vfti^Q  or  eteniAl'  watnt. 
<«  Eithier  the  most  activQ  and  th^  most  able 
"  p»rt  of  tl>«>  comnuwit]^  «ast  be  conir 
**  pelted  to  jeuodgFatei,  suid  to  becoiii0  &^]r» 
^^  diens  of  foxtune  iQr  o^nchanta  of  dhanmrj 
^^  or  eke^  if  th&f!  remain  atdMsne^  be  liable 
^*  to  &Q  a  pxey  to  famiQe  in  eonsequencer 
^^  of  sNDme  accid^^  failuce  int  thm  seaatyi 
^^  crops.  By  thus  linkiBg^  wbol^  ^familie^ 
^^  tc^^etber  in  the  matnmoniaL  yoke,,  the 
'^  tcK^  rapid  memam  of  popu3atiQn<  waft 
^^  pearhaps  checked.,  sind  .  asi  akcna. ;  pre-^ 
^^  T^Eited,  capable  oifiwrvadmg  the  mostt 
^^  fertile  region  upon  the  eailih,  and  of 
*^  giringbiijib  4)0 .  1^  most;  inhi^  and; 
'^  unaatural  practioev  in  ihe  richest^  tiie 
<<  H]io8t:pradHoUv^Ba3d(tbe  mo^  populaus) 
"  eoniiti^i  in  the.  worldLi  hi  alludes  to.  thes 
"  Empif e  of  Chinas  \  whete>a)  Bpsothcflr^  nab 
^^  (foreafiob^lheimeans  of) raiiingi m  pco^-* 
^iTkliii)g.£)r:a  numetous  fioimilj^,  expoate! 
^^  her*  new&bbiXL  in&nt:  to  i  pesifih:  in  the! 
"  fields ;  a  crimen  however  odibus,  by  na> 
^^  meniia?  I  aani  assured' u]lfire(^utxLt^'^ 

^  Turner's  Embassy  to  Tibet,  part  ii.  c.  x»  p.fS51. 

In 
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In  almost  every  country  of  the  globe  m- 
dividiials  are  compelled  by  considerations 
of  private  interest  to  habits,  which  tend  ito 
repress  the  natural  increase  of  population  ; 
but  Tibet  is  perihiaps  the  only » eoimtry; 
where  these, habits  are  universally  enoou-' 
raged  by  the  government,  and  wJiere  to 
repress  rather  than  to  encourage  population 
seems  to  be  a  public  object. 

In  the  first  career  of  life  the  Booteais 
recbmmended  to  distinction  by  a  contimi- 
ance  in  a  state  of  celibacy ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, any  matrimonial  contract  proves  al- 
most a  certain  hindrance  to  his  rise  in 
rank,  or  his  advancement  to  offices  of  poli- 
tical importance.  Population  is ;  thus  op- 
posed by  the  two  powerftil  bars  of  ambition 
and  religion ;  and  the  higher  orders  of  m^i, 
entirely  engrossed  by  political  or  ecclesias- 
tical duties,  leave  to  the  husbandiman  and 
labourer,  to  those  who  till  the  fields  and 
live  by  their  industry,  the  exclusive  charge 
of  propagating,  the  species  *• 

Hence  religious  retirement  is  irequentV 

*  Turner's  Embassy,  part  ii.  c.  i.  p.  178. 
^  Ibid. 

and 
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And  the  number  of  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries is  considerable.  The  strictest  laws 
exist  to  prev^it  a  woman  from  accidentally 
passing  a  night  within  the  limits  of  the  one, 
or  a  man  within  those  of  the  other ;  and  a 
regulation  is  framed  completely  to  obviate 
abuse,  and  estabhsh  respect  towards  the 
sacred  orders  of  both  sexes.  ' 

The  nation  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
and  separate  classes,  those  who  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  those  who 
hold  intercourse  with  heaven.  No  in- 
terference of  the  laity  ever  interrupts 
the  regulated  duties  of  the  clergy.  The 
latter,  by  mutual  compact,  take  charge 
of  all  spiritual  concerns;  and  the  former 
by  their  labours  enrich , and  populate  the 
state  *.         •       . 

But  even  among  the  laity  the  business 
of  population  goes  on  very  coldly.  All  the 
brotherii  of  a  family,  without  any  restriction 
,  of  age  or  of  numbers,  associate  their  for- 
tunes with  one  female,  who  is  chosen  by 
the  eldiest,  and  considered  as  the  mistress 


*  Tumei^s  Embassy,  part.  ii.  c.  viii.  p.  312. 

of 
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of  the  house;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
profits  of  their  several  pursuits^  the  reivlt 
flows  into  the  coQimoa  store  \ 

The  number  of  husbands^  is  i^qt  fbppan 
rently  defined^  or  .restricted  within*  any 
Umits.  It  sometimes  happeoft  that  in  «i 
small  family  there  is  but  one  male ;  9nd  the 
number,  Mr.  Turner  says^^  may  seldom^  ex- 
ceed that  which  a  native  of  rank  at  Teshoo 
Loomboo  pointed  out  to  him  m  a  familjiF, 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood^  in  whicht 
five  brothers  were  then  living  together  very 
happily  with  one  female  under  the  same 
connubial  compact.  Nor  isi  this  sort  of 
league  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of  people: 
alone;  it  is  found  also  firequently  in  the 
most  opulent  families  \ 

It  is  evident  that  this  custom,  combined 
witl>,  the  celibacy  of  auph  a  numerous  body 
of  eoclesiastica)  must  operate  in  the  most, 
powerful  manner  9s  a  preventive  check 
to  population.  Yet,  notwithstanding  lliis> 
excessive  check,  it  would  appear^  from 
Mr.  Turner^s  account  of  the  natural  sten*- 

*  Turner's  Embassy,  part  ii.  c.  x.  p.  348^  350. 
,*»Id;p.549i 

lity 
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lity  of  the  soil,  that  the  population  is  kept 
up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  num- 
ber of  beggars  in  Teshoo  Loombbo.  On 
these  beggars,  and  the  charity  which  feeds 
them,  Mr.  Turner's  remark,  though  com- 
mon, is  yet  so  just  and  important  that  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

"  Thus  I  unexpectedly  discovered,""  he 
says,  "  where  I  had  constantly  seen  the 
"  round  of  life  moving  in  a  tranquil  re- 
"  gular  routine,  a  mass  of  indigence  and 
"  idleness,  of  which  I  had  no  idea.  But 
^'  yet  it  by  no  means  surprised  me,  when 
"  I  considered  that,  wherever  indiscrimi- 
"  nate  charity  exists,  it  will  never  want 
"  objects  on  which  to  exercise  its  bounty, 
"  but  will  always  attract  expectants  mora 
*'  numerous  than  it  has  the  means  to  gra- 
*^  tify.  No  human  being  can  suflfer  want 
*'  at  Teshoo  Loomboo.  It  is  on  this  hu- 
"  mane  disposition,  that  a  multitude  even 
*'  of  Musselmen,  of  a  frame  probably  the 
*'  largest  and  most  robust  in  the  world, 
^^  place  their  reliance  for  the  mere  main- 

vot,  I.  u  '*  tenance 
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"  tenance  of  a  feeble  life;  and  besides 

"  these,  I  am  informed,  that  no  less  than 

"  three  himdred  Hindoos,*  Goseins,  and 

'^  Sunniasses,  are  daily  fed  at  this  place  by 

"  the  Lama's  boimty  V 

*  Turner's  Embassy^  part  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  350. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  China  atid  Japan, 

1  HE  account,  which  has  lately  been  given 
of  the  population  of  China,  is  so  extraordi- 
nary as  to  startle  the  faith  of  many  readers, 
and  tempt  them  to  suppose,  either  that 
some  accidental  error  must  have  crept  into 
the  calculations  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
language ;  or  that  the  mandarin,  who  gave 
Sir  George  Staunton  the  information,  must 
have  been  prompted  by  a  national  pride, 
(which  is  common,  every  where,  but  parti- 
cularly remarkable  in  China,)  to  exaggerate 
the .  power  and  resources '  of  his  country.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  neither  of  these  cir- 
cumstances is  very  improbable ;  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  £Dund  that  the  statement  of 
3^ir .  George  Sjtaunton  doQS  not  very  essen- 
tially differ  from  other  accounts  of  good 
authority ;  and,  so  far  from  involving  any 
u2  contradiction, 
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contradiction,  is  rendered  probable  by  a 
reference  to  those  descriptions  of  the  fer- 
tility of  China,  in  which  all  the  writers  who 
have  visited  the  country  agree. 

According  to  Duhalde,  in  the  poll  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi, 
there  were  found  11,052,872  families,  and 
59,788,364  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  and  yet 
neither  the  princes,  nor  the  officers  of  the 
court,  nor  the  mandarins,  nor  the  soldiers 
who  had  served  and  been  discharged ;  nor 
the  literati,  the  licentiates,  the  doctors,  the 
bonzas,  nor  young  persons  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  nor  the  great  multitudes  living 
either  on  the  sea  or  on  rivers  in  barks,  are 
comprehended  in  this  number*. 

The  proportion,  which  the  number  of 
men  of  a  military  age  bears  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  any  country,  is  generally  esti- 
mated as  1  to  4.  If  we  multiply  59,788,364 
by  4,  the  result  will  be  239,153,456;  but 
in  the  general  calculations  on  this  subject,  a 
youth  is  considered  as  capable  of  bearing 
arms  before  he  is  twenty.     We  ought  there- 

•  Duhalde's  Hist,  of  China,  2  vols,  folio,  1738.  vol.  i. 
p.  244. 
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fore  to  have  multiplied  by  a  higher  number. 
The  exceptions  to  the  poU  seem  to  include 
almost  all  the  superior  classes  of  society, 
and  a  very  great  number  among  the  lower. 
When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  whole  population,  ac- 
cording to  Duhalde,  will  not  appear  toiall 
very  short  of  the  333,000,000  mentioned 
by  Sir  George  Staunton  *. 

The  small  niunber  of  families,  in  propor- 
tion to  iJie  number  of  persons  able  to  bear 
armis,  which  is  a  striking  part  of  this  state- 
ment of  Duhalde,  is  accounted  for  by  a 
custom  noticed  by  Sir  George  Staunton  as 
general  in  China.  In  the  enclosure  be- 
longing to  one  dwelling,  he  observes  that  a 
whole  family  of  three  generations,  with  all 
their  respective  wives  and  children,  will 
frequently  be  found.  One  small  room 
is  made  to  serve  for  the  individuals  of  each 
fainily,  sleeping  in  different  beds,  divided 
only  by  mats  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 
One  common  room  is  used  for  eating  ^ 

*  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  Appen.  p.  615.  4to. 
Md.p.  155* 
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In  China  there  is  besides  a  prodigious 
number  of  slaves',  who  will  of  course  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  families  to  which 
they  belong.  These  two  circumstances 
may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  the  statement. 

To  account  for  this  population,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  supposition 
of  Montesquieu,  that  the  climate  of  China 
is  in  any  pecuhar  manner  favourable  to  the 
production  of  children,  and  that  the  women 
are  more  prolific  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  ^.  The  causes  which  have  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  produce  this  effect 
appear  to  be  the  following : 

First,  the  excellence  of  the  natural  soil, 
and  its  advantageous  position  in  the  warmest 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  a  situation  the 
most  favourable  to  the  productions  of  the 
earth*  Duhalde  has  a  long  chapter  on  the 
plenty  which  reigns  in  China,  in  which  he 
observes,  that  almost  all  that  Other  king- 
doms afford  may  be  found  in  China;  but 

*  Duhalde's  Chioa,  vol.  !•  p.  278. 
^  Esprit  des  Loix^  liv.  viii.  c.  xxi. 
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that  China  produces  an  infinite  number  of 
things,  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
else.  This  plenty,  he  says,  may  be  attri- 
buted as  well  to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  as  to 
the  painful  industry  of  its  inhabitantSi 
and  the  great  number  of  lakes,  rivers, 
brooks  and  canals,  wherewith  the  country 
is  watered '. 

Secondly,  the  very  great  encouragement 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy 
has  been  given  to  agriculture,  which  has 
directed  the  labours  of  the  people  to  the 
production  of  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  human  subsistence.  Diihalde  says,  that 
what  makes  these  people  undergo  such  in- 
credible fatigues  in  cultivating  the  earth  is 
not  barely  their  private  interest,  but  rather 
the  veneration  paid  to  agriculture,  and  the 
esteem  which  the  emperors  themselves  have 
always  had  for  it,  from,  the  commencement 
of  the  monarchy.  One  emperor  of  the 
highest  reputation  was  taken  from  the 
plough  to  sit  on  the  throne.  Another  found 
out  the  art  of  draining  water  from  several 

*  Duhalde's  China^  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
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low  countries,  which  were  till  then  corered 
with  it,  of  conveying  it  in  canals  to  the  sea, 
and  of  using  these  canals  to  render  the  soil 
fruitful  *.  He  besides  wrote  several  books 
on  the  manner  of  cultivating  land,  by 
dunging,  tilling  and  watering  it.  Many 
other  emperors  expressed  their  zeal  for  this 
art  and  made  laws  td  promote  it;  but  none 
raised  its  esteem  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
Ven-ti,  who  reigned  179  years  before  Christ. 
This  prince,  perceiving  that  his  country 
was  ruined  by  wars,  resolved  to  engage  his 
subjects  to  cultivate  their  lands,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  ploughing  with  his  own  hands  the 
land  belonging  to  his  palace,  which  obliged 
all  the  ministers  and  great  men  of  his  court 
to  do  the  same  ^. 

A  great  festival,  of  which  this  is  thought 
to  be  the  origin,  is  solemnized  every  year  in 
all  the  cities  of  China  on  the  day  that  the 
sun  enters  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius, 
which  the  Chinese  consider  as  the  beginning 
of  their  spring.    The  emperor  goes  him- 

*  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

*  Id.  p.  275. 
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self  in  a  solemn  manner  to  plough  a  few 
ridges  of  land,  in  order  to  animate  the  hus- 
bandman by  his  own  example;  and  the 
mandarins  of  every  city  perform  the  same 
ceremony  *.  Princes  of  the  blood  and  other 
illustrious  persons  hold  the  plough  after  the 
emperor,  and  the  ceremony  is  preceded  by 
the  spring  sacrifice,  which  the  emperor  as 
chief  pontiff  offers  to  Shang-ti,^to  procure 
plenty  in  favour  of  his  people. 

The  reigning  emperor  in  the  time  of 
Duhalde  celebrated  this  festival  with  extra- 
ordinary solemnity,  and  in  other  respects 
shewed  an  uncommon  regard  for  hus- 
bandmen. To  encourage  them  in  their 
labours,  he  ordered  the  governors  of  all  the 
cities  to  send  him  notice  every  year  of  the 
person  in  this  profession,  in  their  respective 
districts,  who  was  most  remarkable  for  his 
application  to  agriculture,  for  unblemished 
reputation,  for  preserving  union  in  his  own 
family,  and  peace  with  his  neighbours,  anc^ 
for  his  frugality  and  aversion  to  all  extra- 
vagance^.    The  mandarins  in  their  different 

*  Duhalde's  China^  vol.  i.  p.  275* 
»  Id.  p.  276. 
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provinces  encourage  Math  honours  the  vigi- 
lant cultivator,  and  stigmatize  with  disgrace 
the  man  whose  lands  are  neglected  *. 

In  a  Country,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
government  is  of  the  patriarchal  kind,  and 
the  emperor  is  venerated  as  the  father  of 
his  people  and  the  fountain  of  instruction, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  high  ho* 
nours  paid  to  agricultvue  would  have  a 
powerful  effect.  In  the  gradations  of  rank^ 
they,  have  raised  the  husbandman  above 
the  merchant  or  mechanic  ^ ;  and  the  great 
object  of  ambition  among  the  lower  classes 
is  to  become  possessed  of  a  small  portion  of 
land.  The  number  of  manufacturers  bears 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  that 
of  husbandmen  in  China'' ;  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  empire  is,  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, dedicated  to  the  production  of 
food  for  man  alone.  There  is  no  meadow, 
and  very  little  pasture;  neither  are  the  fields 
cultivated  in  oats,  beans  or  turnips,  for  the 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  xis.  p.  1313. 
^  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

*  Embassy  to  China^  StaantoO;  vol.  ii.  p.  544. 
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support  of  cattle  of  any  kind-  Little  land 
is  taken  up  for  roads,  which  are  few  and 
narrow,  the  chief  communication  being  by 
water.  There  are  no  commons  or  lands 
suffered  to  lie  wasle  by  the  neglect  or  the 
caprice  or  for  the  sport  of  great  pro- 
prietors. No  arable  land  lies  fallow.  The 
soil  under  a  hot  and  fertihzing  sun  yields 
annually  in  most  instances  double  crops; 
m  consequence  of  adapting  the  culture  to 
the  soil,  and  of  supplying  its  defects  by 
Tftixture  with  other  earths,  by  manure,  by 
irrigation  and  by  careful  and  judicious 
industry  of  every  kind.  The  labour  of 
man  is  little  diverted  from  that  industry, 
to  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  the  opulent 
and  powerful,  or  in  employments  of  no 
real  use.  Even  the  soldiers  of  the  Chinese 
army,  except  during  the  short  intervals  of 
the  guards  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
mount,  or  the  exercises  or  other  occasional 
services  which  they  perform,  are  mostly 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  quantity  of 
subsistence  is  increased  also  by  converting 
more   species  of  animals   and  vegetables 

to 
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to  that  purpose,  than  is  usual  in  other 
countries  •. 

This  account,  which  is  given  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  is  confirmed  by  Duhalde  and  the 
other  Jesuits ;  who  agree  in  describing  the 
persevering  industry  of  the  Chinese,  in 
maniuing,  cultivating  and  watering  their 
lands,  and  their  success  in  producing  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  human  subsistence^. 
The  effect  of  such  a  system  of  agriculture 
on  population  must  be  obvious. 

Lastly,  the  extraordinary  encourage- 
ments that  have  been  given  to  marriage, 
which  have  caused  the  immense  produce  of 
the  country  to  be  divided  into  very  small 
shares,  and  have  consequently  rendered 
China  more  populous,  in  proportion  to  its 
means  of  subsistence,  than  perhaps  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Chinese  acknowledge  two  ends  in 
marriage^:  the  first  is,  that  of  perpetuating 
the  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  their  fathers ; 

*  Embassy  to  China^  Stauntoo^  vol.  ii.  p.  545. 

^  Duhalde,  chapter  on  Agriculture,  yoI.  i.  p.  £72 ; 
chapter  on  Plenty,  p.  314. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieuses,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  448. 
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and  the  second,  the  multiplication  of  the 
species.  Duhalde  says,  that  the  veneration 
and  submission  of  children  to  parents, 
which  is  the  grand  principle  of  their  political 
government,  continues  even  after  death, 
and  that  the  same  duties  are  paid  to  them 
as  if  they  were  hving.  In  consequence  of 
these  maxims,  a  father  feels  some  sort  of 
dishonour,  and  is  not  easy  in  his  mind,  if 
he.  do  not  marry  off  all  his  children  ;  and  an 
elder  brother,  though  he  inherit  nothing 
from  his  father,  must  bring  up  the  younger 
children  and  marry  them,  lest  the  family 
should  become  extinct,  and  the  ancestors 
be  deprived  of  the  honours  and  duties  they 
are  entitled  to  from  their  descendants  •. 

Sir  George  Staunton  observes  that  what- 
ever is  strongly  recommended,  and  gene- 
rally practised,  is  at  length  considered  as  a 
kind  of  religious  duty ;  and  that  the  mar- 
riage imion  as  such  takes  place  in  China, 
wherever  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  sub- 
sistence for  a  ftiture  family.  This  prospect 
however  is  not  always  realized,  and  the 
children    are    then    abandoned    by    the 

*  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
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wretched  authors  of  their  being  * ;  but  even 
this  permission  given  to  parents  thus  to 
expose  their  offspring  tends  undoubtedly 
to  faciUtate  marriage,  and  encourage  po- 
pulation. Contemplating  this  extreme  re- 
source beforehand,  less  fear  is  enter- 
tained of  entering  into  the  married  state ; 
and  the  parental  feelings  wilt  always  step 
forwards,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  it> 
except  under  the  most  dire  necessity. 
Marriage  with  the  poor  is  besides  a  mea<- 
sure  of  prudence,  because  the  children, 
particularly  the  sons,  are  bound  to  main- 
tain their  parents  ^. 

The  effect  of  these  encouragements  to 
marriage  among  the  rich,  is  to  subdivide 
property,  which  has  in  itself  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  promote  population.  jIn  China 
there  is  less  inequality  in  the  fortunes  than 
in  the  conditions  of  men.  Prop^ty  in 
land  has  been  divided  into  very  moderate 
parcels,  by  the  successive  distribution  of 
the  possessions  of  every  father  equ^iy 
among  his  sons.     It  rarely  happens  that 

*  Embassy  to  China^  vol.  ii.  p.  157* 
>  Ibid. 
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there  is  but  one  son  to  enjoy  the  whole 
property  of  his  deceased  parents;  and 
firom  the  general  prevalence  of  early  mar» 
riages,  this  property  is  not  often  increased 
by  collateral  succession*.  These  causes 
constantly  tend  to  level  wealth ;  and  few 
succeed  to  such  an  accumulation  of  it,  as 
to  render  them  independent  of  any  efforts 
of  their  own  for  its  increase.  It  is  a  com- 
mon remark  among  the  Chinese,  that  for- 
tunes seldom  continue  considerable  in  the 
same  family  beyond  the  third  generation  ^. 
The  effect  of  the  encouragements  to 
mairiage  on  the  poor  is  to  keep  the  reward 
of  labour  as  low  as  possible,  and  conse- 
quently to  press  them  down  to  the  most 
abject  state  of  poverty.  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton observes,  that  the  price  of  labour  is 
generally  found  to  bear  as  small  a  propor- 
tion every  where  to  the  ratef  demanded  for 
provisions,  as  the  common  people  can  suf- 
fer ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  ad-  , 
vantage  of  living  together  in  large  families, 
like  soldiers  in  a  mess,  and  the  exercise  of 

*  Embassy  to  China^  Statuiton,  yoI.  ii.  p.  151.^ 

*  Id.  p.  152. 

the 
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the  greatest  economy  in  the  management 
of  these  messes,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
use  of  vegetable  food,  with  a  very  rare  and 
scanty  relish  of  any  animal  substance  *. 

Duhalde,  after  describing  the  painful 
industry  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  shifts  and 
contrivances  unknown  in  other  countries, 
to  which  they  have  recourse  in  order  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  says,  "  Yet  it  must  be 
"  owned,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
"  sobriety  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
"  of  China,  the  prodigious  number  of  them 
"  occasions  a  great  deal  of  misery.  There 
"  are  some  so  poor  that,,  being  unable  to 
"  supply  their  children  with  common  ne- 
"  cessaries,  they  expose  them  in  the 
"  streets/'****"  In  the  great  cities,  such 
*'  as  Pekin  and  Canton,  this  shocking  sight 
"  is  very  common  ^" 

The  Jesuit,  Pfemare,  writing  to  a  friend 
of  the  same  society,  says,  "  I  will  tell  you  a 
"  fact,  which  may  appear  to  be  a  paradox  % 

*  Embassy  to  China,  Staunton,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

*  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieuses,  torn.  xvi.  p.  394. 
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"  but  is  nevertheless  strictly  true.  It  is, 
"  that  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  em- 
"  pire  of  the  worid  is  notwithstanding,  in  one 
"  sense,  the  poorest  and  the  most  miserable 
**  of  all.  The  country,  however  extensive 
"  and  fertile  it  may  be,  is  not  sufficient  to 
"  support  its  inhabitants.  Four  times  as 
"  much  territory  would  be  necessary  to 
**  place  them  at  their  ease.  In  Canton 
^  alone,  there  is,  without  exaggeration, 
"  more  than  a  million  of  souls,  and  in  a 
^  town  three  or  four  leagues  distant  a  still 
"  greater  number.  Who  then  can  count 
"  the  inhabitants  of  this  province?  But 
"  what  is  this  to  the  whole  empire,  which 
''  contains  fifteen  great  provinces,  all  equally 
"  peopled  ?  To  how  many  millions  would 
"  such  a  calculation  amount  ?  A  third  part 
"  of  this  infinite  population  would  hardly  find 
**  sufficient  rice  to  support  itself  properly. 

"  It  is  well  known,  that  extreme  misery 
**  impels  people  to  the  most  dreadful  ex- 
**  cesses.  A  spectator  in  China,  who  ex- 
"  amines  things  closely,  will  not  be  siir- 
"  prised  that  mothers  destroy  or  expose 
"  many  of  their  children;  that  parents  sell 

VOL.  I.  X  *•  their 
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"  their  daughters  fpr  a  trifle ;  that  the  peo- 
"  pie  should  be  interested ;  and  that  there 
*'  should  be  such  a  number  of  robbers. 
"  The  surprise  is,  that  nothing  still  more 
"  dreadful  should  happen ;  and  that  in  the 
"  times  of  famine  which  are  here  but  too 
"  frequent,  millions  of  people  should  perish 
"  with  hunger,  without  having  recourse  to 
"  those  dreadful  extremities,  of  which  we 
"  read  examples  in  the  histories  of  Europe. 

"  It  cannot  be  said  in  China,  as  in  Eu- 
"  rope  that  the  poor  are  idle,  and  might 
**  gain  a  subsistence,  if  they  would  work. 
*'  The  labours  and  efforts  of  these  poor 
"  people  ar^  beyond  conception.  A  Chi- 
"  nese  will  pass  whole  days  in  digging  the 
"  ^arth,  sometimes  up  to  his  knees  in  water, 
"  and  in  the  evening  is  happy  to  eat  a  Uttle 
"  spoonful  of  rice,  and  to  drink  the  insipid 
"  water  in  which  it  was  boiled.  This  is  all 
^^  that  they  have  in  general*.'' 

A  great  part  of  this  account  is  repeated 
in  Duhalde  ;  and,  even  allowing  for  Some 
exaggeration,  it  shews  in  a  strong  point  of 

»  Lettres  Edif,  et  Curieus^s^  torn,  xvi.  p.  394,  et  seq. 
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view  to  what  degree  population  has  been 
forced  in  ChiAa,«  and  the  wifetcljedness 
which  has  been  the  consequence) of  it.  The 
population  which  has  arisen  naturally  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  encourage- 
ments to  agriculture,  may  be  considered 
as  genuine  and  desirable ;  but  all  that  has 
been  added  by  the  encouragements  to 
marriage  has  not  only  been  zx^  addition  of 
so  much  pure  misery  in  itself,  but  has  com- 
pletely interrupted  the  happiness  which 
the  rest  might  have  enjoyed. 

The  territory  of  China  is  estimated  at 
about  eight  times  the  territory  of  France  •• 
Taking  the  population  of  France  only  at 
26  miUions,  eight  times  that  number  will 
give  208,000,000;  and  when  the  three 
powerful  causes  of  population,  which  have 
been  stated,  are  considered,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear incredible,  that  the  population  of 
China  should  be  to  the  population  of  France, 
according  to  their  respective  superficies,  as 
333  to  208,  or  a  little  more  than  3  to  2. 

The  natural  tendency  to  increase  is  every 
where  so  great  that  it   will  generally  be 

f  Embassj  to  China,  Staunton,  vot.  ii.  p.  546. 
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easy  to  account  for  the  height,  at  which 
the  population  is  found  ill  any  country. 
The  more  difficult  as  well  as  the  more  in- 
teresting part  of  the  inquiry  is,  to  trace  the 
immediate  causes  which  stop  its  further 
progress.  The  procreative  power  would, 
with  as  much  facility,  double  in  twenty- 
five  years  the  population  *of  China,  as  that 
of  any  of  the  states  of  America ;  but  we 
know  that  it  cannot  do  this,  from  the  pal- 
pable inability  of  the  soil  to  support  silch 
an  additional  number.  What  then  becomes 
of  this  mighty  power  in  China  ?  And  what 
are  the  kinds  of  restraint,  and  the  forms  of 
premature  death,  which  keep  the  population 
down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence? 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  en- 
couragements to  marriage  in  China,  we 
should  perhaps  be  led  into  an  error,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  that  the  preventive  check 
to  population  does  not  operate.  Duhalde 
says,  that  the  number  of  bonzas  is  consi- 
derably above  a  million,  of  which  there  are 
two  thousand  unmarried  at  Pekin,  besides 
three  hundred  and   fifty  thousand  more 

in 
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in  their  temples  established  iii  different 
places  bj  the  emperor's  patents,  and  that 
the  literary  bachelors  alone  are  about  ninety 
thousand  ^ 

The  poor,  though  they  would  probably 
always  marry  when  the  slightest  prospect 
opened  to  them  of  being  able  to  support- 
a  family,  and,  from  the  permission  of  in- 
fanticide, would  run  great  risks  in  this  re- 
spect ;  yet  they  would  undoubtedly  be  de- 
terred from  entering  into  this  state,  under 
the  certainty  of  being  obliged  to  expose  all 
their  children,  or  to  sell  themselves  and 
families  as  slaves ;  aiid  from  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  lowef  classes  of  people,  such 
a  certainty  would  often  present  itself  But 
it  is  among  the  slaves  themselves,  of  which, 
according  to  Duhalde,  the  misery  in  China 
produces  a  prodigious  multitude  that  the 
preventive  check  to  f)opulation  principally 
operates.  A  man  sometimes  sells  his  son, 
and  even  himself  and  wife,  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price.  The  common  mode  is,  to 
mortgage  themselves  with  a  condition  of 

•  Duhalde's  China^  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

redemption. 
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redeinption,  and  a  great  number  of  men 
and  maid  servants  are  thus  bound  in  a  fa- 
mily *.  Hume,  in  speaking  of  the  practice 
of  slavery  among  the  ancients,  remarks  very 
justly,  that  it  will  generally  be  cheaper  to 
buy  a  full-grown  slave,  than  to  rear  up  one 
from  a  child.  This  observation  appears  to 
be  particularly  applicable  to  the  Chinese- 
All  writers  agree  in  mentioning  the  fre- 
quency of  the  dearths  in  China;  and,  during 
these  periods,  it  is  probable  that  slaves 
would  be  sold  in  great  numbers  for  little 
more  than  a  bare  maintenance.  It  could 
very  rarely  therefore  answer  to  the  master 
of  a  family,  to  encourage  his  slaves  to  breed ; 
and  we  may  suppose,  in  consequence,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  servants  in  China,  as  in 
Europe,  remain  unmarried. 

The  check  to  population,  arising  from  a 
vicious  intercourse  with  the  sex,  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  considerable  in  China. 

»  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  878.  La  mis^fe  et  le 
grand  nombre  d'habitants  de  Tempire  y  cansent  cette 
multitude  prodigeuse  d'esclaves :  presque  toas  les  valets^ 
et  g^n^ralement  toutes  les  iilles  de  service  d'une  maison 
sont  esclaves.    Lettres  Edif.  torn.  six.  p.  145. 

The 
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The  women  are  said  to  be  modest  and  re- 
served, and  adultery  is  rare.  Concubinage 
is  however  generally,  practised,  and  in  the 
large  towns  public  women  are  registered ; 
but  their  number  is  not  great,  being  pro- 
portioned, according  to  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, to  the  small  number  of  unmarried  per- 
sons, and  of  husbands  absent  from  their  fa- 
mihes ". 

The  positive  checks  to  population  from 
disease,  though  considerable,  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  great  as  might  be  expected-  The 
climate  is  in  general  extremely  healthy. 
One  of  the  missionaries  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  plagues  or  epidemic  disorders  are 
not  seen  once  in  a  century*';  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  an  error,  as'  they  are  men- 
tioned by  others  as  if  they  were  by  no 
means  so  unfrequent.  In  sorte  instructions 
to  mandarins,  relating  to  the  burying  of 
the  poor,  who  have  in  general  no  regular 
places  of  sepulture,  it  is  observed  that 
when  epidemic  diseases  prevail,  the  roads 
are  found  covered  with  bodies  sufficient  ta 

*  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  157* 
^  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  xxii.  p.  187. 

infect 
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infect  the  air  to'a  great  distance* ;  and  the 
expression  of  years  of  contagion  ^  occurs 
soon  after,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
imply  that  they  are  not  uncommon.  On 
th^  first  and  fifteenth  day  of  every  month 
the  mandarins  assemble,  and  give  their  peo- 
ple along  discourse,  wherein  every  governor 
acts  the  part  of  a  father  who  instructs  his 
family/'.  In  one  of  these  discourses,  which 
Duhalde  produces,  the  following  jpassage 
occurs :  "  Beware  of  those  years  which 
"  happen  from  time  to  time,  when  epidemic 
"  distempers,  jomed  to  a  scarcity  of  com, 
"  make  all  places  desolate.  Your  duty 
"  is  then  to  have  compassion  on  your  fel- 
"  low-citizens,  and  assist  them  with  what- 
"  ever  you  can  spare^.'* 

It  is  probable  that  the  epidemics,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  fall  severely  on  the  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  Jesuits,  speaking  of  the 
number  of  infants  whom  the  poverty  of 
thdr  parents  condemns  to  death  the  moment 

*  Lettres  Edif.  tpm.  xix.  p.  126. 
^  Id.  p.  127. 

^  Duhalde's  China,  vol  L  p.  864. 
^  Id.  S56. 

that 
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that  they  are  bom,  writes  thus :  "  There  is 
*^  seldom  a  year,  in  which  the  churches^  at 
•^  Pekin  do  not  reckon  five  or  six  thousand 
"  of  thesfe  children  purified  by  the  waters 
*-  of  baptism.  This  harvest  is  more  or  less 
"  abundant,  according  to  the  number  of 
^*  cateehists  which  we  can  maintam.  If 
^^  we  had  a  sufficient  number,  their  cares 
"  need  not  be  confined  alone  to  the  dying 
"  infants  that  are  exposed.  There  would 
"  be  other  occasions  for  them  to  exercise 
"  their  zeal,  particularly  at  certain  times  of 
"  the  year,  when  the  small-pox  or  epidemic 
"  disorders  carry  off  an  incredible  niunber 
•^  of  children*/'  It  is  indeed  almost  im-» 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  extreme  indi- 
gence of  the  lower  elates  of  people  should 
not  produce  diseases,  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
a  considerable  part  of  those  children  whom 
their  parents  might  attempt  to  rear  in  spite 
of  every  difficulty. 

Respecting  the  number  of  infants  which 
are  actually  exposed,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
the  shghtest  guess ;  but,  if  we  believe  the 

\  Lettret  Edif.  torn*  xix.  p.  100. 

Chinese 
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Chinese  writers  themselves,  the  practice 
must  be  very  , common.  Attempts  have 
been  made  at  diflFerent  times  by  the  govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  always  without 
success.  In  a  book  of  instructions  before 
alluded  to,  written  by  a  mandarin  celebrated 
for  his  humanity  and  wisdom^  a  proposal  is 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  foundling 
hospital  in  his  district,  and  an  account  is 
given  of  some  ancient  establishments  of  the 
same  kind",  which  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse.  In  this  book  the  frequency  of 
the  exposure  of  children  and  the  dreadful 
poverty  which  prompts  it^  are  particularly 
described.  "  We  see,"  he  says,  "  people  so 
poor,  that  they  cannot  furnish  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  for  their  own  children.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  they  expose  so  great  a 
number.  In  the  metropolis,  in  the  capitals 
6f  the  provinces  and  in  the  places  of  the 
greatest  commerce,  their  number  is  the 
most  considerable ;  but  many  are  found  in 
parts  that  are  less  frequented,  and  even  in 
the  Cquntry .    As  the  houses  in  towns  are 

*  Lettres  Edif.  iom.  xix.  p.  1 10^ 

more 
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more  crowded  together,  the  practice  is  more 
obvious ;  but  every  where  these  poor  un- 
fortunate infants  have  need  of  assistance  *.'* 
In  the  same  wprk,  part  of  an  edict  to 
prevent  the  drowning  of  children  runs  thus : 
"  When  the  tender  offspring  just  produced 
"  is  thrown  without  pity  into  the  waves, 
"  can  it  be  said  that  the  mother  has  given 
**  or  that  the  child  has  received  life,  when 
"  it  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  begun  to  be  en- 
"  joyed  ?  The  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the 
"  cause  of  this  crime.  They  have  hardly 
"  enough  to  support  themselves,  much  less 
"  are  they  able  to  pay  a  nurse  and  provide 
"  for  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  sup- 
"  port  of  their  children.  This  drives  them 
**  to  despair ;  and  not  being  able  to  bring 
^'  themselves  to  suffer  two  people  to  die 
"  that  one  may  live,  the  mother,  to  preserve 
"  the  life  of  her  husband,  conseiits  to  sacri^ 
*'  fice  her  child.  It  costs  much^  however, 
"  to  the  parental  feelings,  but  the  resolu* 
"  tion  is  ultimately  taken,  and  they  think 
"  that  they  are  justified  in  disposing  of  the 

'  *  Lettretf  Edif.  torn.  xix.  p.  111. 

«  life 
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^^  life  of  their  child  to  prolong  their  own. 

If  thej  exposed  their  children  in  a  secret 

place,  the  babe  might  work  upon  their 
"  compassion  with  its  cries.  What  do  they 
"  do  then  ?  They  throw  it  into  the  curr^it 
"  of  the  river,  that  they  may  lose  sight  of  it 
"  immediately,  and  take  from  it  at  once  aH 
**  chance  of  Jife*/' 

Such  writings  appear  to  be  most  authen- 
tic documents  respecting  the  general  pre- 
valence of  infanticide. 

Sir  -George  Staunton  has  stated,  from  the 
best  information  which  he  could  collect, 
that  the  number  of  children  exposed  annu^ 
ally  at  Pekin  is  about  two  thousand  ^ ;  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  number  varies 
extremely  from  year  to  year,  and  depends 
very  much  upon  basons  of  plenty  or  sea- 
sons of  scarcity.  After  any  great  epidemic 
or  destructive  famine,  the  number  is  proba- 
bly very  small ;  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
increase  gradually  onthe  return  to  a  crowded 
population ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  the 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  xix.  p.  124. 
^  Smbassy  to  Chma^  vpL  ii.  p.  159- 

greatest, 
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greatest,  when  an  unfavourable  season  takes 
place,  at  a  period  in  which  the  average 
produce  is  already  insufficient  to  support 
the  overflowing  multitude. 

These  unfavourable  seasons  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  unfrequent,  and.  the  famines 
which  follow  them  are  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  positive  checks  to  the 
Chinese  population ;  though  at  some  pe- 
riods the  checks  frdm  wars  and  •  internal 
commotions  have  not  been  inconsiderable*. 
In  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  monarchs,  fa- 
mines are  often  mentioned  ^ ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  find  a  place, 
among  the  most  important  events  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  empire,  if  they  were  not  deso- 
lating and  destructive  to  a  great  degree. 

One  of  the  Jesuits  remarks  that  the  oc- 
casions when  the  mandarins  pretend  to 
shew  the  greatest  compassion  for  the  people 
are,  when  they  are  apprehensive  of  a  failure 
in  the  Crops,  either  from  drought,  from  ex- 
cessive rains;  or  from  some  other  accident, 


• 


Annals  of  the  Chmese  Monarchs.    Duhalde's  China, 
vol.  i.  p.  136. 
^  Ibid. 
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such  as  a  multifude  of  locusts,  which  some- 
times overwhelms  certain  provinces  *•  The 
causes  here  enumerated  are  probably  those, 
which  principally  contribute  to  the  failure 
of  the  harvests  in  China ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  arei  mentioned  seems  to  shew 
that  they  are  not  uncommon. 

Meares  speaks  of  violent  hurricanes,  by 
which  whole  harvests  are  dissipated,  and  a 
famine  follows.  From  a  similar  cause,  he 
says,  accompanied  by  excessive  drought,  a 
most  dreadful  dearth  prevailed  in  1787 
throughout  all  the  southern  provinces  of 
China,  by  which  an  incredible  number  of 
people  perished.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  at  Canton  to  see  the  famished  wretch 
breathing  his  last,  while  mothers  thought  it 
a  duty  to  destroy  their  infant  children,  and 
the  young  to  give  the  stroke  of  fate  to  the 
aged,  to  save  them  from  the  agonies  of  such 
a  dilatory  death  ^ 

The  Jesuit  Parennin,  writing  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,; 
says^  "  Another  thing  that  you  can  scarcely 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  xix.  p.  154^ 
**  Meares's  Voyage,  ch.  vii.  p.  92. 
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"  believe  is,  that  dearths  should  be  so  fre- 
"  quent  in  China*;''  and  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter  he  remarks  that,  if  famine  did 
not,  from  time  to  time,  thin  the  immense 
number  of  inhabitants  which  China  con- 
tains, it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
live  in  peace''.  The  causes  of  these  fre- 
quent famines  he  endeavours  to  investigate; 
and  begins  by  observing,  very  justly,  that 
in  a  time  of  dearth  China  can  obtain  no 
assistance  from  her  neighbours,  and  must 
necessarily  draw  the  whole  of  her  resources 
from  her  own  provinces*'.  He  then  de- 
scribes the  delays  and  artifices,  which  often 
defeat  the  emperor's  intentions  to  assist, 
from  the  public  granaries,  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  the  most  distressed* 
When  a  harvest  fails  in  any  province,  either 
from  excessive  drought  or  a  sudden  inun- 
dation, the  great  mandarins  have  recourse 
to  the  public  granaries ;  but  often  find  them 
empty,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  in- 
ferior mandarins,  who  have  the  charge  of 

•  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieuses,  torn.  xxxi.  p.  174. 
«»  Id.  p.  186. 

•  Id.  p.  175. 

them. 
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them.  Examinations  and  researches  are 
then  made,  and  an  unwillingness  prevails 
to  inform  the  court  of  such  disagreeable 
intelligence.  Memorials  are  however  at 
length  presented.  These  memorials  pass 
through  many  hands,  and  do  not  reach  the 
emperor  till  after  many  days.  The  great 
officers  of  state  are  then  ordered  to  assemble, 
and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  relieving 
the  misery  of  the  people.  Declarations  fiill 
of  expressions  of  compassion  for  the  people 
are  in  the  mean  time  published  throughout 
the  empire.  The  resolution  of  the  tribunal 
is  at  length  made  known  ;  but  numberless 
other  ceremonies  delay  its  execution ;  while 
those  who  are  suflFering  have  time  to  die 
with  hunger,  before  the  remedy  arrives. 
Those  who  do  not  wait  for  this  last  extre- 
mity crawl  as  well  as  they  can  into'  other 
districts,  where  they^  hope  to  get  support, 
but  leave  the  greatest  part  of  their  numbet 
dead  on  the  road  ■. 

If,  when  a  dearth  occurs,  the  court  do 
not  make  some  attempt  to  relieve  the  peo- 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn,  xxii.  p.  ISO. 

pie, 
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pie,  small  parties  of  plunderers  soon  collect, 
and  their  numbers  increase  by  degrees,  so 
as  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 
vince. On  this  account  numerous  orders 
are  always  given,  and  movements  are  con- 
tpually  taking  place,  to  amuse  the  people 
till  the  famine  is  over;  and  as  the  motives 
to  relieve  the  people  are  generally  rather 
reasons  of  state  than  genuine  compassion, 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  that 
their  wants  require  *. 

The  last  cause  of  famine,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  this  investigation,  and  on  which 
the  writer  lays  considerable  stress,  is  the 
very  great  consumption  of  grain  in  making 
spirits'';  but  in  stating  this  as  a  cause  of 
famine,  he  has  evidently  fallen  into  a  very 
gross  CTror ;  yet  in  the  Abbe  Grosier's  ge- 
neral description  of  China  this  error  has 
been  copied,  and  the  cause  above  men- 
tioned has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
grand  sources  of  the  evil "".     But,  in  reahty, 

■  Lettres  Edif,  torn.  xxii.  p.  187- 
^  Id.  p.  184. 
Vol.  i.  b.  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  396.  8vo.  Eng.  tran. 
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the  whole  tendency  of  this  cause  is  in  9. 
contrary  direction.  TTie  consumption  of 
com  in  any  other  way  but  that  of  necessary 
food,  checks  the  population  before  it  arrives 
at  the  utmost  limits  of  subsistence;  and  as 
the  grain  may  be  withdrawn  from  this  par- 
ticular use  in  the  time  of  a  scarcity,  a  public 
granary  i&  thus  opened,  richer  probably 
than  could  have  been  formed  by  any  other 
means.  When  such  a  consumption  has 
been  once  established,  and  has  become 
permanent,  its  eflFect  is  exactly  as  if  a  piece 
of  land,  with  all  the  people  upon  it,  were 
removed  from  the  country.  The  rest  of  the 
people  would  certainly  be  piwisely  in  the 
same  state  as  they  were  before,  neither 
better  nor  worse,  in  years-of  average  plenty ; 
but  in  a  time  of  dearth  the  produce  of  this 
land  would  be  returned  to  them,  without 
the  mcHiths  to  help  them  to  eat  it.  Ohina, 
without  her  distilleries,  would  certainly  be 
more  populous;  but  on  a  feilure  of  the 
seasons,  would  have  still  less  resource^  than 
she  has  at  present ;  and,  as  far  as  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  cause  would  operate,  would 
in  consequence  be  more  subject  to  fanzines, 

and 
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and  t^Q9e  families  would  be  more  se- 
vere. . 

The  state  of  Japan  resembles  in  so  many 
respects  that  of  Chin^  that  a  particular 
consideratjion  of  it  would  lead  into  too 
many  repetitions.  Montesquieu  attributes 
its  populousness  to  the  birth  of  a  greater 
number  of  females";  but  the  principal 
cause  of  this  populousness  is,  without 
doubt,  as  in  China,  the  persievering  industry 
of  the  natives,  directed,  9^  it  has  always 
been,  principally  to  agriculture. 

In  reading  the  preface  to  Thunberg's  ac- 
count of  Japan,  it  would  seem  extremely 
difficult  to  trace  the  checks  to  the  popi^- 
liation  of  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  said  to  live  in  sucli  happiness  and 
plenty ;  but  the  continuation  of  his  own 
work  contradicts  the  impression  of  his  pre- 
face ;  and  in  the  valuable  history  of  Japan 
by  Kaempfer  these  checks  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  In  the  extracts  from  two  historical 

^  Liy.  xxiii.  c.  xii.  It  is  surprising  that  INIontesquieu, 
YiYiO  appears  sometimes  to  understand  the  subject  of 
population,  should  at  other  times  make  such  observations 
as  this. 

Y  2  chronicles 
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chronicles  published  in  Japan,  which  he 
produces  %  a  very  curious  account  is  given 
of  the  different  mortalities,  plagues,  famines, 
bloody  wars  and  other  causes  of  destruc-. 
tion,  which  have  occurred  since  the  com- 
mencement of  these  records.  The  Japan- 
ese are  distinguished  from  the  Chinese,  in 
being  much  more  warlike,  seditious,  dm- 
solute  and  ambitious ;  and  it  would  appear, 
from  Kaempfer's  account,  that  the  check 
to  population  from  infanticide,  in  China, 
is  balanced  by  the  greater  dissoluteness  of 
manners  with  regard  to  the  sex,  and  the 
greater  frequency  of  wars  and  intestine 
commotions  which  prevail  in  Japan.  With 
regard  to  the  positive  checks  to  population 
from  disease  and  famine,  the  two  countries 
seem  to  be  nearly  on  a  level. 

•  Bookii. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  among  the  Greeks. 

IT  has  been  generally  allowed,  and  will 
not  indeed  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  more 
equal  divisionof  property  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  the  early  period  of  their 
history,  and  the  direction  of  their  industry 
principally  to  agriculture,  must  have  tended 
greatly  to  encourage  population.  Agri- 
culture is  not  only,  as  Hume  states*,  that 
species  of  industry,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
quisite to  the  subsistence  of  multitudes, 
but  it  is  in  fact  the  sok  species  by  which 
multitudes  can  exist;  and  all  the  numerous 
arts  and  manufactures  of  the  modem  world, 
by  which  such  numbers  appear  to  be  sup- 
ported, have  no  tendency  whatever  to  in- 
crease population,  except  so  far  as  they 

*  Essay  xi.  p.  467,  4to  edit. 

tend 
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tend  to  increase  the  quantity  and  to  facili- 
tate the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
agriculture. 

In  countries  where,  from  the  operation  of 
particular  causes,  property  in  land  is  divided 
into  very  large  shares,  these  arts  and  manu- 
factures are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  considerable  population. 
Without  them  modem  Europe  Would  be 
unpeopled.  But  where  property  is  divided 
into  small  shares,  the  same  necessity  for 
them  does  not  exist..  The  division  itself 
attains  immediately  one  great  object,  that 
of  distribution ;  and  if  the  demand  for  ihen 
be  constant,  to  fight  the  battles  and  sup- 
port the  power  and  dignity  of  the  state,  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  this  motive,  joined 
to  the  natural  love  of  a  family,  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  induce  each  proprietor  to  culti- 
vate his  land  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that 
it  might  support  th©  greatest  number  of 
descendants* 

The  division  of  people  into  small  i^tates^ 
during  the  early  periods  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history,  gave  additional  force  to  this 
motive.    Whfere  the  ilumber  of  free  citizens 

did 
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did  not  perhaps  exceed  ten  or  twenty  thoii* 
sand)  each  individual  would  natuHally  feel 
the  value  of  his  own  exertions;  and  knowing 
that  the  state  to  which  he  belonged,  situated 
in  die  midst  of  envious  and  watchftd  rivals^ 
must  depend  chiefly  on  its  population  for 
its  means    of  defence  and  safety,  would 
be   sensible   that,   in  suffering    the  lands 
which  were  allotted  to  him  to  lie  idle,  he 
would  be  deficient  in  his  duty  as  a  citizen. 
These  causes  appear  to  have  produced  a 
considemble  attention  to  agriculture,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  artificial  wants 
of  mankind  to  encourage  it.    Population 
followed  the  products   of  the  earth 'with 
more  than  equal  pace ;  and  when  the  over- 
flowing nimib^s  were  not  takai  off  by 
the  drains  of  war  or  disease,  they  found  vent 
in  frequent  and  repeated  colonization.  The 
necessity  of  these  frequent  colonizations, 
joinied  to  the  smallness  of  the  States,  which 
brought  the  subject  immediately  home  to 
every  thinking  persoi),  could  not  fail  to  point 
out  to  the  lej^slators  and  philosophers  of 
those  times  the  strong  tenden<iy  of  popula- 
tion to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence; 
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sistence ;  and  they  did  not,  like  the  states- 
men and  projectors  of  modem  days,  overlook 
the  consideration  of  a  question,  which  so 
deeply  affects  the  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  society .  However  we  may  justly  execrate 
the  barbarous  expedients  which  they 
adopted  to  remove  the  difficulty,  we  cannot 
but  give  them  some  credit  for  their  pene- 
tration in  seeing  it;  and  in  being  fully 
aware  that,  if  not  considered  and  obviated, 
it  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  destroy 
their  best-planned  schemes  of  republican 
equality  and  happiness. 

The  power  of  colonization  is  necessarily 
limited ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  it 
might  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  a  country,  not  particularly  well 
situated  for  this  purpose,  to  find  a  vacant 
spot  proper  for  the  settlement  of  its  expa- 
triated citizens.  It  was  necessary  there- 
fore to  consider  of  other  -resources  besides 
colonization. 

It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  infan- 
ticide had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  ages 
in  Greece.  In  the  parts  of  America  where 
it  was  found  to  exist  it  appears  to  have 

originated 
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originated  from  the  extreme  diflSculty  of 
rearing  many  children  in  a  savage  and  wan- 
dering Ufe,  exposed  to  frequent  famines 
iand  pferpetual  wars.  We  may  easily  coa- 
ceive  that  it  had  a  similar  origin  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  or  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  comitry.  And,  when 
Solon  permitted  the  exposing  of  children 
it  is  probable  that  he  only  gave  the  sanc- 
tion of  law  to  a  custom  already  prevalent. , 
In  this  permission  he  had  without  doubt 
two  ends  in  view.  First,  that  which  is 
most  obvious,  the  prevention  of  such  an 
excessive  population  as  would  cause  imi- 
versal  poverty  and  discontent ;  and,  se-  . 
condly,  that  of  keeping  the  population  up 
to  the  level  of  what  the  territory  could 
support,  by  removing  the  terrors  of  too 
numerous  a  family,  and  consequently  the, 
principal  obstacle  to  marriage.  From  the 
effect  of  this  practice  in  China  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  better  calculated 
to  attain  the  latter  than  the  former  purpose. 
But  if  the  legislator  either.did  not  see  this, 
or  if  the  barbarous  habits  of  the  times 
pjottipted  parents  invariably  to  prefer  the 

murder 
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murder  of  their  children  to  poverty,  the 
practice  would  appear  to  be  very  particu^ 
larljr  calculated  to  answer  both  the  ^ds  in 
view ;  and  to  preserve,  as  completely  and 
as  constantly  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
wotild  permit,  the  requisite  proportion  be- 
tween the  food  and  the  numbers  which 
were  to  consume  it. 

On  the  very  great  importance  of  at- 
tending to  this  proportion,  and  the  evils 
that  nlust  necessarily  result,  of  weakness 
cm  the  one  haiid,  or  of  poverty  on  the  other> 
from  the  deficiency  or  the  excess  of  popu- 
lation, the  Greek  pohtical  writers  strongly 
insist ;  and  propose  in  consequence  various 
modes  of  maintailiing  the  relative  propor-^ 
tion  desired. 

Plato,  in  the  republic  which  he  considers 
in  his  books  of  laws,  limits  the  number  of 
free  citizens  and  of  habitations  to  five 
thousand  and  forty;  and  this  number  he 
thinks  may  be  preserved,  if  the  father  of 
every  family  choose  one  out  of  his  sons  for 
his  successor  to  the  \6t  of  land  which  he 
has  possessed,  and,  disposing  of  his  daugh« 
ters  in  marriage  according  to  law,  distribute 

his 
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his  other  soiis,  if  he  have  ahy^  to  be  adopted 
by  those  citizens  who  are  without  children* 
But  if  the  number  of  children  upon  the 
whole  be  either  too  great  or  too  few,  th^ 
magistrate  is  to  take  the  subject  J)articularly 
into  his  ceinsideration,  and  to  contrive  so^ 
that  the  i^ame  number  of  five  thousand  and 
forty  famihes  should  still  be  maintained. 
There  are  many  modes,  he  thinks,  of  ef- 
fecting this  object.  Procreation,  when  it 
goes  on  too  fast,  may  be  checked ;  or,  whim 
it  goes  on  too  slow,  may  be  encouraged  j 
by  the  proper  distribution  of  honours  and 
mai^ks  of  ignominy,  and  by  the  adihoni- 
tioils  of  the  elders^  to  prevent  or  promote  it 
according  to  circumstances  \ 

In  his  Phildsophical  Republic  ^  he  enters 
inote  particularly  into  this  subject,  and 
proposes  that  the  most  excellent  among 
the  men 'should  be  joined  in  nlarriag^  tb 
the  most  excellent  among  the  women,  alnd 
the  inferior  citizens  matched  with  the  iiife- 
libr  feihales ;  and  that  the  offspring  of  the 

*  PlAto  de  I^gibUs,  lib,  v. 

*  Plato  de  RepuWica,  lib.  ▼. 

first 
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first  should  be  brought  up,  of  the  others 
not.  On  certain  festivals  appointed  by  the 
laws,  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
betrothed  are  to  be  assembled,  and  joined 
together  with  solemn  ceremonies.  But  the 
number  of  marriages  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  magistrates ;  that,  taking  into  con* 
sideration  the  drains  from  wars,  diseases 
and  other  causes,  they  may  preserve,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  such  a  proportion  of 
citizens,  as  will  be  neither  too  numerous 
nor  too  few,  according  to  the  resources  and 
demands  of  the  state.  The, children,  who 
are  thus  bom  from  the  most  excellent  of 
the  citizens,  are  to  be  carried  to  certain 
nurses  destined  to  this  office,  inhabiting  a 
separate  part  of  the  city ;  but  those  which 
are  bom  from  the  inferior  citizens,  and  any 
from  the  others  which  are  imperfect  in  their 
Umbs,  are  to  be  buried  in  some  obscure  and 
unknown  place. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  proper 
age  for  marriage,  and  determines  it  to  be 
twenty  for  the  women,  and  thirty  for  the 
men.  Beginning  at  twenty,  the  woman  is 
to  bear  children  for  the  state  till  she  is  forty, 

and 
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and  the  man  is  to  fuli&l  his  duty  in  this 
respect  from  thirty  to  fifty-five.  If  a  man 
produce  a  child  into  public  either  before  or 
after  this  period,  the  action  is  to  be  consi* 
dered'in.  the  same  criminal  and  profane 
light  as  if  he  had  produced  one  without 
the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  instigated 
solely  by  incontinence.  The  same  rule 
should  hold,  if  a  man  who  is  of  the  proper 
age  for  procreation  be  connected  with  a 
woman  who  is  also  of  the  proper  age^  but 
without  the  ceremony  of  marriage  by  tlM 
magistrate;  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having 
given  to  jthe  state  a  spurious,  profane  and 
incestuous  offspring.  When  both  sexes 
have  passed  the  age  assigned  for  presenting 
children  to  the  state,  Plato  allows  a  great 
latitude  of  intercourse ;  but  no  child  is  to  be 
brought  to  light.  Should  any  infant  by  ac- 
cident be  born  alive,  it  is  to  be  exposed  In 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  parents  could 
not  support  it  *. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that 
Plato  fully  saw  the  tendency  of  population 

""  Plato  de  Repub.  lib.  v. 

to 
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to  increase  beyood  the  means  of  sub^i^t* 
ence.  His  expedients  for  checking  it  ar/e 
indi^  execrable;  but  the  e|:pedients  them- 
selves, and  the  extent  to  which  jthey  vere  to 
he  used,  shew  his  conceptions  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  difficulty.  Cootempjatipg, 
as  he  certainly  must  do  in  a  small  republic, 
a  great  proportional  drain  of  peoplp  by 
wars,  if  he  could  still  propose  to  destroy 
the  children  of  all  the  inferior  and  less  peiv 

feetcitizens, to  destroy  alsoall  thatwereboro 
aol;  within  the  prescibed  ages  and  with  tl^ 
prescribed  forms,  to  fix  the  age  of  marria^ 
late,  and  after  all  to  regulate  the  niwber 
of  these  marriages,  his  experience  and  hii^ 
j^easonings  must  have  strpngly  pointed 
out  to  him  the  great  power  of  the  principle 
of  increase,  and  the  necessity  of  ch^cj^ing 
4t. 

Aristole  appears  to  have  seejot  this  necqs- 
»ty  stil|  more  clearly.  JHe  fixes  the  proper 
age  of  marriage  at  thirty-seven  fpr  the  n^ep, 
and  eig)ateen  for  the  w^iimen,  which  must 
of  course  condemn  a  great  number  c^  wo- 
men to  celibacy,  as  there  never  can  be  so 
many  men  of  thirty-seven  as  there  are  wo-^ 

meu 
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men  of  eighteen.  Yet,  though  he  has  fixed 
the  age  of  marriage  for  the  men  at  so  late  a 
period)  be  still  thinks  that  there  may  be 
too  many  children,  and  {Proposes  that  the 
number  allowed  to  each  marriage  should 
be  regulated ;  and,  if  any  woman  be  preg*- 
nant  after  she  has  produced  the  prescribed 
number,  that  an  abortion  should  be  prodared 
bef<»re  the  foetus  has  life. 

Tlie  period  of  procreating  childr^a  for 
the  state  is  to  cease  with  the  men  at  fifty- 
four  or  fifty-five,  because  the  offspring  of 
old  men,  as  well  as  of  men  too  young,  v 
imperfect  both  in  body  and  mind.  When 
both  sexes  have  passed  the  prescribed  age, 
they  are  allowed  to  continue  a  connexion; 
but,  as  in  Plato's  republic,  no  child  which 
may  be  the  result  is  to  be  brought  to 
light  ^ 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  republic 
proposed  by  Plato  in  his  books  of  laws, 
Aristotle  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  by  no 
means  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  sub- 
ject of  population ;  and  accuses  him  of  in- 

*  Aristotelis  Opera,  de  Repub.  lib.  vii.  c.  xvi. 

consistency 
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consistency  in  equalizing  propferty  without 
limiting  the  number  of  children.  The  laws 
on  this  subject,  Aristotle  very  justly  ob- 
serves, require  to  be  much  more  definite 
and  precise  in  a  state  where  property  is 
equahzed  than  in  others.  Under  ordinary 
governments  an  increase  of  population 
would  only  occasion  a  greater  subdivision 
of  landed  property;  whereas  in  such  a  re- 
public the  supernumeraries  would  be  alto- 
gether destitute,  because  the  lands,  being 
reduced  to  equal  and  as  it  were  elementary 
parts,  would  be  incapable  of  further  par- 
tition*. 

He  then  remarks  that  it  is  necessary  in 
all  cases  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  may  not  exceed  the  proper 
number.  In  doing  this  deaths  and  barren- 
ness are  of  course  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration.    But  if,  as  in  the  generality  of 

*  De  Refiub.  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  Gillies's  Aristotle,  vol.  ii. 
b.  ii.  p.  87.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may 
not  choose  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  original,  I  refer 
at  the  same  time  to  Gillies's  translation;  but  some  pas- 
sages he  has  wholly  omitted,  and  of  others  he  has  not 
given  the  literal  sense,  bis  object  being  a  free  version. 

states, 
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states,  every  person  be  left  free  to  have  as 
many  children  as  he  pleases,  the  necessary 
consequence  must  be  poverty;  and  poverty 
is  the  mother  of  villany  and  sedition.  On 
this  account  Pheidonof  Corinth,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  writers  on  the  subject 
of  polities,  introduced  a  regulation  di* 
rectiy  the  reverse  of  Plato's,  and  limited 
population  without  equalizing  posses-* 
sions  *. 

Sp^iking  afterwards  of  Phaleas  of  Chal- 
ced9n,  who  proposed,  as  a  most  salutary 
institution,  to  equalise  wealth  among  the 
citizens,  he  adverts  again  to  Plato's  r^u- 
lations  respecting  property;  and  observes 
that  those  who  would  thus  regulate  the  ex- 
tent of  fortunes,  ought  not  to  be  ignorant 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  regulate  the  number  of  children. 
For  if  childrenmultiply  beyond  the  means 
of  supportingthoa^^/the  law  will  necessarily 
be  b]K)ken,  and  families;  will  be  suddenly 
redujced  from  opulence  to  beggary ,r-Ha  revo- 

*^,I>e  Repub.  lib.  ii.  c,  vii.     Gillies't  Aristot.  vol.  ii. 
b.'ii/p.87. 
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hition  always  dangetouS  to  pidtilic  tran-^ 
qui^lity^ 

It  appears  from  these  passages  'that 
Aristotle  clearly  saw  that  the  strong  tetid-^ 
eilcy  of  the  htimaA  race  to'  increase^  tmU 
less  checked  by  stiict  and  positive 'laws, 
was  absolutdy  fatal  to  ev^  system  f<Miid6d 
on  equality  of  property;  and  there  caiinot 
surely  be  a  strdrig^t  argument  agaihs^'ajiv]^ 
system  of  this  kind  than  the  necessity  of 
stich  laws  as  Aristotle  Imnself  prop6seG|/ 

From  a  remark  which  he  a^ilerwahls 
makes  respefcttflg '  Sparta,  it  appears^  stilt 
more  clearly  that  hfe  ftilly  liuderstood  ^the 
principle  of  population!  ^  JPtbtn  th«  impro^ 
vidence  of  the  la^vs  relating ^6  i^uccebsiori^ 
the  landed  *  property  in  Sparta  had  bbeft 
.engrossed  by.  kfeWj  and  ih6  eflfect  ttas 
greatly  io  diminish 'die  pbpnltfttknfess  of  the 
country:  •  1\^  Ttittiedy  this  evil;  unci  to  sup- 
ply men  fdr  fc«riti*iuttl^w«ai^-  t^e^kii*^ 
deding  Lycur^s  hftd'^beWTO^the  HaWt  «f 
naturalizing  stteng^rs^.  •  It  wpiild'have  b^ett 

•  De  Repub.  lib.  ii.  c.  vii.  6illies*s  Aristot.  vol.  Ji.*b,  ii, 
p.  91.  '       ' 
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fniicih  better  litowever,  accQ^ng  to'i\^^ 
tdtle^  tc  have' '  increased  the^  nui«b«r  ^jt 
iMufSOB-  by  ^'iiear^  equalifiBSrtion  of  pre- 
petty.  B<it  «lie  law  rglating^to  childiHiti 
wisrs  diredtiy  advert '  tp  thW  iinpro?«nle»t. 
Tilielegisiirtdr,' wishing  4:6  have  rhmj  6i^ 
^s,  hiad  eneouraged  as  lormch  a«  possible 
tibe  proctedtion  oi^cyidreii.  A  tiMin  whb 
had  three  sons,  was  Exempt  from  the  nigtHi 
watch;  a^  he  T^ho  had  four,  enjoyed ^ 
complete  immunity  fi^om'ail  py:bli6  bar-* 
dens.  But  it  is  evident,  AHsttftfe  most 
justiiy  observes,  that  the  birth  of  a.  gfettt 
number  df  Children,  4:he  divisiwi  ^of  ^thcf 
lands  remainfeg  the  same,  wchild  neeeSwja^ 
rily  cause  oiily  Rii  acfeumillafion  <tfpoverty  ^^ 
He  here  seems  to  see  exsuitly  this'  error 
ihto^  Which  liiariy  othle*  -legislatol^s  ^beiiides' 
hycwtgoi  hiave  fallen  i^atad  ^to' be!'  ftflfly 
aware  that  tb  encourage  tbte  birth/^eMI^ 
dren,  -^Pthoiit^  providang^ '  propei^ly  for  ifciiftir 
stip^brtj^i^-to  cJbfeki  *^^ry  femidl  aceessioii 
to  the  population  of  a  country  at  the  exr. 
penas  of  ^  very  gre^  9PC6S»«»  pfipi^ery. 

*  De  Repab.  lib.  ii.  c.  ix.  Giliies's  J^riatot'.  vm.  UJb.ii. 
p.  107. 

—      \  '■•-[  z  '2  The 
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'  The  legislator  of  Cfete%  9»  well  a^  Soloiii 
Pheidon>  Plato  and  Aristotle,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  checking  population  in  order  to 
prevent  general  poverty ;  and  as  we  must 
suppose  that  the  opinions  of  such  men, 
and  the  laws  founded  upon  them,  would 
have  considerable  influence,  it  is  probable 
thiat  the  preventive  check  to  increase  from 
late  marriages  and  other  causes  ope- 
rated in  a  considerable  degree  among  the 
free  citizens  of  Greece. 

For  the  positive  cheeky  to  population 
we  need  not  look  beyond  the  ws^ts  in  which 
these  small  states  were  almost  continually 
engaged;  though  we  have  an  account  of 
one  wasting  plague,  at  least,  in  Athens ; 
and  Plato  supposes  the  case  of  his  repuUic 
being  already  reduced  by  disease  ^.  Their 
wars  were  not  only  almost  constant,  but 
extremely  bloody.  In  a  small  army,  the^ 
wholes  of  whiqh  would  probably  be  engaged 
in  close  fight,  a  much  ^eat^v  number  in 

*  Aristot.  de  llepub.  lib.  u.  c.  x.    Gillies's  Aristot 
vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  lis. 
^  Dc  L^busy  lib.  ▼. 

proportion 
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proportion  would  be  slain  than  in  the 
large  modem  armies,  a  considerable  part 
of  which  often  remains  untouched ';  and 
as  all  the  free  citizens  of  these  republics 
were  generally  employed  as  soldiers  in 
every  war,  losses  would  be  felt  very  severely, 
and  would  not  appear  to  be  very  easily 
xepaired. 

"^  Hume's  Essay,  xi.  p.  451. 
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Of  the  Cheeks  to  Populaiidn  among  the  Romans. 

The  havoc  made  by  war  in  the  smaller 
states  of  Italy,  particularly  during  the  first 
struggles  of  the  Romans  for  power^  seems 
to  have  been  still  greater  than  in  Greece. 
Wallace,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Numbers 
of  Mankind,  after  alluding  to  the  multitudes 
which  fell  by  the  sword  in  these  times,  ob- 
serves, "  On  an  accurate  review  of  the  his- 
"  tory  of  the  Italians  during  this  period, 
*  we  shall  wonder  how  such  vast  multitudes 
"  could  be  raised  as  were  engaged  in 
"  those  continual*  wars  till  Italy  was  entirely 
"  subdued'/'  And  Livy  expresses  his 
utter  astonishment  that  the  Volsci  and 
iBqui,  so  often  as  they  were  conquered, 

'  DissertatioD^  p.  6a,  8vo.  1763,  Edinburgh. 

should 


should  hgLve  beeniable  to  taring  fresh  £^rmi^ 
intp  the  fieW  *.  But  thesp  .  wonders  will 
perhaps  be  .sufficiently.  a<cc/Quot^/for,.  ii 
^w6. suppose,  wiwit  ^eepfis  t^'l)e,l|ighiy  "pr^. 
b^ble^  th^t.  the  cpQst^ut  di^aius  irom  waps 
bad  introduced ,  the  habit .  ^f  giving  iiearly^ 
full  s^ope  to  the  power  of  pppuiatiQn  ;  gjE^d 
that  a  much  greater  pumber  of  youths,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  people,  were  yearlj^ 
rising  ii^to  manhoc^  q^od  j^ecoiping  ht.to 
be^^r  arms,  than  is  usual  in  oth^^jtates  not 
similarly  circumstance^*  .  It  was,  without 
dQ#(|,  th0  rapid  i^flu^j:.  pf  thiS«&  duppjykst, 
which  poabted  them^  Hke  the  ancient  Gef* 
.qqifMIs,.  :^  aistpi^sh  fuliure  hi^torians^  by  re^ 
noyating  in  90  extraordinary  a  manner  their 
defeated  and  haJ(fTde9trQyed  armies. 

Yet  there  is/ reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  iofantidde.  prevailed  in  Jtaly 
a»  y^  as  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times^ 
A  law  of  Romulus  forbad  t^e  exposing  of 
children  beforfc  they  werQ^tbriae  yean  old^ 
which  implies  that  the  cus^con  of  exposing 
them  a&.sQon  as  theywere^borri  had  before 

*  Lib.  \i.  c.  xii-  ,  ' 

'  ^'  Dionysius  HiJicam,  lib.  ii.  15*     ' 

,.  prevailed. 
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prevailed.  But  this  practice  was  of  course 
n^ver  resorted  to,  unless  when  the  drains 
from  wars  were  insufficient  to  make  room 
for  the  rising  generation ;  and  consequently, 
tihough  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
positive  checks  to  the  full  power  of  inct^ase, 
yet,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  certainly 
contributed  rather  to  promote  than  impede 
population. 

Among  the  Romans  themselves,  engaged 
as  they  were  in  incessant  wars  from  the  be-^ 
ginning  of  their  republic  to  the  pnd  of  it, 
many  of  which  were  dreadfully  destructive,  ^ 
the  positive  check  to  population  from  this 
cause  alonemusthave  been  enormouslygreat. 
But  this  cause  alone,  great  as  it  was,  would 
never  have  occasioned  that  want  of  Roman 
citizens  under  the  emperors  which  prompted 
Augustus  and  Trajan  to  issue  laws  for  the 
encouragement  of  mairiage  and  of  children, 
if  other  causes,  still  more  powerful  in  depo- 
pulation, had  not  concurred. 

When  the  equaUly  of  property,  which 
had  formerly  prevailed  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, had  been  destroyed  by  degrees,  and 
the  land  had  fallen  into  ih^  hands  of.»  few 

great 
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great  proprietors,  tibe  citizens,  who  wer^ 
by  this  change  successively  deprived  of  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  would 
naturally  have  no  resource  to  prevent  them 
from  starving,  but  thiat  of  selling  their 
labour  to  the  rich,  as  iti  modem  stales : 
but  from  this  resource  they  were  completely 
cut  off  by  the  pi^odigibui^  number  of  slaves; 
which,  increasing  by  constant  influx  with 
the  increasing  luxury  of  Rome,  filled  up> 
every  employment  both ' in  agriculture  arid 
manufactures.  Under  such  circumstances^ 
so  far  from  being  astonished  that  the  num-^ 
ber  of  fi«e  citizens  should  decrease,  thfe 
wonder  seems  to  be  that  any  should  exist 
besides  the  proprietors.  And  in  fact  many 
could  not  have  icxisted  but  for  a  strange 
and  preposterous  custom,  which  however, 
the  strange  and  unnatural  state  of  the  city 
might  perhaps  require,  that  of  distributing 
vast  quantities  of  com  to  the  poorer  citizens 
.gratuitously.  Two  hundred  thousand  re^ 
ceivedthis  distribution  in  Augustuses  time; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  great  part  of 
them  had  little  else  to  depend  upon.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  every  man 

of 
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of  full  y'ears ;  but  tbe  qiwiplity  was  iH>t 
enough  for  ^  femkly,  and  too  niHch  for  aii 
individual  \  .  It  cOuld  0ot  tjhereforg  enable 
them  to  kicrea^e;;  t^ndf .  fronei  the  mimi\e7 
in  which  Plutarch^speaHft  of  the  pufitoqiof 
ex{x>3ing  children  {among  the  poQr^  there 
is  great  reaspn  .to  believe  th^t  niaay  wece 
destroyed  ipspit^  of  ihe  Jus  trhm  l^k^ortfm* 
The  passage  m  Tacitus,  in  wbi<;^9:  speaking 
of  the  GermsMdS,*  he  alludes  tonthis.  custoni 
in  Rome,  ^eeins.fo  pointtQ  the  ^aiqeopiiT 
elusion  ^  What  ^efit^  ^indeed,  could  si^clii 
a  Iftw  bl^ve  anKmg  4k,  set  pf  people^  .^hp  ap-r 
pear  to  have,  bet»)Sb  cQmp^tely  ^exf^uiji^ 

*  Humei  Essay  xi.  p.  48B. ,  ... 

^  Jiie  Amore  Prolis'. 

*^'De  Moribdft  ihAnaAdtntn,  1^.  How  completely 
Ae  laws  rdadag  it4  Ihe  .dUB^lmgeomit  of %Mrfim;e  and  .<tf 
cUldren  were  deyjfed^  4PBf  !^r^.  ^9/^  MM^f^  ^^  Miouciiw 
FeUx  ,ii^  QctayiQ,  cap.  30.,  /^  f^qsemm  video^prpcreatt^ 
"  JiUqs  nunc  fern  et  avibus  exponere,  nunc  adstrarigulatos 
**  misefo  nioftii gOiereetideri ;  siint  qua  in  ipd^ "oisceribus 
**  medkd^mhu^&lUoriginemfMurihomim^ 
*'  €tjfiirrm4umJmi$i/U,f^  . 

This  .cijune  bad  gro\f^  fiff  V^u^h,  ^to  a  ous^om  in  Rome, 
tbat,eveh  Pliny  attempts  to  excuse  it;  ^' Quoniam  ali- 
quarum  fecunditas  plena  liberis  tali  vehi&  indi^et.*'  Lib. 
atiii.  Ci  iv.  ■     •  '  '    '      ;  •  •    '^  •   V  ^ .       ,,..,• 

from 
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from  all  the  means  of  acquiring  a  sub-* 
sistence,  except  that  of  charity,  th^t  they 
would  be  scarcdy  »ble  to  support  them^ 
s£^ves,  much  less  a  wife  and  two  or  tbi^ee 
children?  If  half  of  thia  slaves  hsid  been 
sent  out  of  the  country,  and  th^  people 
l^d  been  employed  in  agriiqult^ri^  i^nd  ma*' 
nu&ctures,  the  efi^  would. have  been  to 
iiMj^f^e  the;  Dumber  of  Roman  cijti^ns 
with  ^or^  certainty  and  rapidity  than  ten 
thqn^ijEaid  laws  fpr  the  ^ncourag^osi^t  of 
cihildrepf 

.  It  is  possible  that  tbe  jW  frium  UbtrcrUm^ 
and  the  other  laws  of  the  game  tendency « 
n^ght  have  been  of  some,  little  use  among 
the  high^  classy  of  the  Rpman  citizens ; 
and  indpejd  from  the  nature  of  these  laws, 
consisting  as  they  did  principally  of  pn;vi<» 
leges,  it  vpuld  appear  that  they  were  di> 
rected  chiefly;  to  thi*  part  of  society.  But 
yicdou^  ha^t3  qf  ev^y  possible  kind  pre^^ 
ven^vp  pf^popn^tion^seem  to  have  been 

*  Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  puerpera  lecto ; 
Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  possunt^ 
Quae  sterilet  facit,  atque  heminea  in  ^wodre  Hecandos- 
Conducit.——— -Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  593. 

so 
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so  generally  prevalent  at  this  period,  that 
no  corrective' laws  could  have  any  consi- 
derable infliieiice.  Montesquieu  justly  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  corruption  of  manners 
•^  hiftd  destroyed  the  office  of  censor,  which 
"had  been  established  itself  to  destroy  the 
*'  corruption  of  manners ;  but  when  the! 
"^  corruption  of  manners  becomes  general, 
** '  censure'has  no  longer  any  force*/*  Thirty- 
four  yeats  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of 
Augustus  respecting  marriage,  the  Roman 
knights  demanded  its  repeal.  On  sepa- 
rating the  married  and  the  unmarried,  it 
appeared'  that  the'  latter  considerably  ex- 
ceeded iw  hiihibef  the!  f6rmer ;  a  strong 
proof  of  the  inetticacy  of  the  Ikw  ^. 

In  most  'iboimtries  vicious  habits  pre- 
ventive of  pojiiilation  iatppear  to  be  a  con- 
sequencie,  rather  than  a  caUsb,  of  tfieinfre^ 
quency'of  ihariiage  ;•  but  ih  Rome  the  de- 
pravity of  niorals'setms  to'  have  been  the 
direct  cause  which  checked  the  tnarriage 
union,  at  least  among  the  higher  classes. 


*  Esprit  deB  Loix,  liv,  uiiL  t.  21. 
^  Ibid.      /       / 

It 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  the  speech  of  Me* 
te)lus  Niimidicus  in  his  censorship  without 
indignation  and  disgust.  "  If  it  were  pos- 
**  sible/'  he  says,  "  entirely  to  go  without 
"  wives,  w,e  would  deUver  ourselves  at  once 
**  from  this  evil ;  but  as  the  laws  of  nature 
"  have  so  ordered  it  .that  we  can  neith^ 
"  live  happy  with  them  nor  continue  the 
•*  species  without  them,  we  ought  to  have 
"  more  regard  for  our  lasting  security  than 
**  for  our  transient  pleasures '/' 

,  Positive  laws  to  encourage  marriage  and 
papulation,  enaqted  on  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,,  and  not  mixed  with  religion,  ds 
in  China  and  spme  other  countries,  are 
seldom  calculated  tq  answer  the  end  which 
they  aim  at,  and  therpfpre  generally  in-^ 
dicate  ignorance  in  the  legislator  who  prO'- 
poses  them ;  but  the  apparent  necessity  of 
such  laws  almost  invariably  indic^^tes  a  yejry 
great  degree  of  moral  and  political  de- 
pravity in  the  sta{e ;  and  in  the  pQuntries 
in  which  they  are  most  strongly  insisted 
on,  not  only  vicious  manners  will  generally 
be  found  to  prevail,  but  political  institutions 

*  Aulas  Gelliusy  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

)  extremely 
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extremely  unfavourable  to  indotsitry,  and 
eonsequently  to  p6ptdatk)n. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  but  agree  with 
Wallace*  in  thinkitigdiat  Hume  was  wrong 
ifi  his  supposition,  that  the  Roman  world 
Was  probably  the  most  populous  during 
tihie  long  peace  under  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
i!ines\  We  well  know  that^ars  dfe  not 
depopulate  much  while  industry  ccHitiiiUes 
in  vigour;  and  tihat  peace  will  not  increase 
the  number  of  peo^lte  when  they  canttot 
^nd  the  means  of  subsistenbd  -iPhe'i'e- 
newalof  the  laws  relating  totnarriagetindei! 
TVajan,  indicates  the  contittu^d  prevtiltoce 
of  vicious  habits  and  of  a  laiigiiiAing  in- 
dustry, and  seems  to  be  ihcbasistent^with 
the  supposition  of  a  great 'increase  ttf  po^ 
pulation.  .     »  . ,  ,» 

*  It  might  be  said  perhaps  •  that  the  tajrt 
proftisien  of  skves  would  more  tJtAntnAke 
up  for'  ihe  want  df  Roman  citi^eois^ ;  \mV  i| 
^pl^vsih3.t  the  kbour  of  these  slaves  ^»^ii 
liot  iufficieritlydiitcted  to  agriciiAttii-e  W 


*  'Dissertation,  Appendix,  p.  44t. 
*»  Esffiy  xi  ff.  505. 


support 
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srtlpport  a  re^y  ^rbaf  pxipiii^rtion.  Wfeait- 
fe?v«r  might  bfe  tlie  tiftse  With  !5dm^  df  *thii 
provinces,  the  'd'^day  <)f  kgrictiltiite  i^  Ittiiy 
seemiito  bfe  getierally  aJcknoWled^ed.  The 
pernicious  custom  of  importing  gr^t  quan. 
tities<Jfc6rntodistributiBgrAtuitdu8ly  among 
the^ple  had  gii^eh  it;  a'blttw,  ^Hich  itnever 
afterwards  itecovferied.  'Htihit^'bbsftrves  thrfi 

f  > 

"  when  the  Tlonran  ^uthoM  complsdh  tha* 
.**  Ttaiy,  which  formierly  ^xpofrted  com ,  he^ 
"/<iame  dependent  on  atU  the  pirdVihces'fbi^ 
**  its  daily  brfead,  tJifey  nev^ir  !ascrtbcd  this 
"  alteration  t6  m^  increasfe  of  its  iiihdbit- 
"  aiits,  biltitd  ithe^  neglect  of  tiMlagfe  and 
**  agriculture  ^/'  And  iti  ahdther  place  he 
says,  *•  All  anciieht  atutors  tell  us  that  there 
•^  was  a  perpetuafl  flui  of  s!av6s  to  Italy 
•*  from  the  remoter  ptovTndes,' particidatfjr 
^  Syria,  CiRciai  Cappadocia,  dnd  the  lesscsr 
'*  Aaa, Thrace,  and  Egypt;  yet thfenutiiJ^ 
♦*  ber  of  people  did  riot  increase  in  Italy  J 
•*  and  writfeff s  comjJlaih  of  'the  coiltitiusll 
**  decay  of  industry  ^Stnd  agriculture*  V^  'ft 

•  Essay  xi.  p.  504.  ' 

^  Id.  p.  433. 

seems 
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seems  but  little  probable  that  the  peace 
under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  should 
have  gtven  so  sudden  a  turn  to  the  habits 
of  the  people  as  essentially  to  alter  this 
state  of  things. 

On  the  condition  of  slavery  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  its  unfavourableness  to  the  propa-* 
gation  of  the  species  in  the  countries  where 
it  prevails,  than  the  necessity  of  this  con* 
tinual  influx.  This  necessity  forms  at  once 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  observation  of 
Wallace  that  the  ancient  slaves  were  more 
serviceable  in  raising  up  people  than  the 
inferior  ranks  of  men  in  modem  times  \ 
Though  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  ob- 
serves, that  all  our  labourers  do  not  marry, 
and  that  many  of  their  children;  die,  or 
become  sickly  and  useless  through  the  po- 
verty and  negligence  of  their  parents  ^ ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  ol^stacles  to  increase, 
there  is  perhapi?  scarcely  an  instance  to  be 
produced  where  the  lower  classes  of  society 

*  Dissert,  od  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p-  91- 
^  Id.  p.  88. 

in 
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in  any  country,  if  free,  do  not  raise  up 
people  fully  equal  to  the  demand  for  their 
labour. 

To  account  for  the  checks  to  population 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and 
which  render  a  constant  recruit  of  numbers 
necessary,  we  must  adopt  the  comparison 
of  slaves  to  cattle  which  Wallace  and  Hume 
have  made ;  Wallace,  to  shew,  that  it  would 
be  the  interest  of  masters  to  take  care  of 
their  slaves  and  rear  up  their  offspring*; 
and  Hume,  to  prove  that  it  would  more 
frequently  be  the  interest  of  the  master  to 
prevent  than  to  encourage  their  breeding  K 
If  Wallace's  observation  had  been  just,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  slaves  would 
have  kept  up  their  own  numbers  with  ease 
by  procreation ;  and  as  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  did  not  do  this,  the  truth  of  Hume's 
obsei'vation  is  clearly  evinced.  **  To  rear 
"  a  child  in  London  till  he  could  be  ser- 
**  viceable  would  cost  much  dearer  than  to 
^  biiy  one  of  the  same  age  from  Scotland 

*  Dissert,  on  die  Numbers  of  Mankind^  p.  89- 
^  Hume,  £ssay  zi.  p..  435. 

VOL.  I.  2  A  "or 
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*^  or  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  raised  in  a 
"  cottage,  covered  with  rags  and  fed  on 
"  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Those  who  had 
"  slaves  therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and 
"  more  populous  countries,  would  discou- 
"  rage  the  pregnancy  of  the  females,  and 
"  either  prevent  or  destroy  the  birth '/'  It 
is  acknowledged  by  Wallace  that  the  male 
slaves  greatly  exceeded  in  number  the  fe- 
males ^  which  must  necessarily  be  an  addi- 
tional obstacle  to  their  increase.  It  would 
appear  therefore  that  the  preventive  check 
to  population  must  have  operated  with  very 
great  force  among  the  Greek  and  Roman 
slaves ;  and  as  they  were  often  ill  treated, 
fed  perhaps  scantily,  and  sometimes  great 
numbers  of  them  confined  together  in  close 
and  unwholesome  ergastuhy  or  dungeons  % 
it  is  probable  that  the  positive  checks  to 
population  from  disease  were  also  severe, 
and  that  when  epidemics  prevailed,  they 
would  be  most  destructive  in  this  part  of 
the  society. 

*  HumC;  Essay  xi.  p.  435. 

^  Appendix  to  Dissertation^  p.  182. 

'  Uume^  Essay  xi.  p.  430. 

Tlie 
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The  unfavourableness  of  slavery  to  the 
propagation  of  the  species  in  the  country 
where  it  prevails,  is  not  however  decisive  of 
the  question  respecting  the  absolute  popu- 
lation of  such  a  country,  or  the  greater 
question  respecting  the  populousness  of 
ancient  and  modem  nations.  We  know 
that  some  countries  could  afford  a  great 
and  constant  supply  of  slaves  without  being 
in  the  smallest  degree  depopulated  them- 
selves ;  and  if  these  supplies  were  poured 
in,  as  they  probably  would  be,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the 
nation  which  received  them,  the  question 
respecting  the  populousness  of  this  nation 
would  rest  precisely  on  the  same  grounds 
as  in  'modern  states,  and  depend  upon  the 
number  of  people  which  it  could  employ 
and  support.  Whether  the  practice  of  do- 
mestic slavery  therefore  prevail  or  not,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  not  to  be 
controverted,  that,  taking  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent of  territory  to  include  within  it  expor- 
tation  and  importation,  and  allowing  some 
variation  for  the  prevalence  of  luxury  or  of 
frugal  habits,  the  population  of  these  coun- 
.  2  A  2  tries 
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tries  will  always  be  in  proportioii  to  the 
food  which  the  earth  is  made  to  produce. 
And  no  cause,  physical  or  moral,  unless  it 
operate  in  an  excessive  and  unusual  man- 
ner %  will  have  any  considerable  and  per- 
manent effect  on  the  population,  except  in 
as  far  as  it  influences  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  the  controversy  concerning  thepopu- 
lousness  of  ancient  and  modem  nations 
this  point  has  not  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to ;  and  physical  and  moral  causes 
have  been  brought  forward  on  both  sides, 
from  which  no  just  inference  in  favour  of 
either  party  £0uld  be  drawn.  It  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  both  writers, 
that  the  more  productive  and  populous  a 
country  is  in  its  actual  state,  the  less  proba** 

*  The  extreme  insalubrity  of  Batavia,  and  perhapa  the 
plague  in  some  countries^  may  be  considered  as  physical 
causes  operating  in  an  excessive  degree;  'The  extreme 
and  unusual  attachment  of  the  Romans  to  a  vicious  celi- 
bacy, and  the  promiscuous  intercourse  in  Otidieite^  may 
be  considered  as  moral  causes  of  the  same  nature.  Such 
instances,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  v^hich  might  pro* 
bably  be  found,  make  it  necessary  to  qualify  die  general 
proposition  as  in  the  text. 

bly 
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bly  will  be  its  power  of  obtaining  a  further 
increase  of  produce;  and  consequently  the 
more  checks  must  necessarily  be  called  into 
action,  to  keep  the  population  down  to 
the  level  of  this  stationary  or  slowly  in- 
creasing produce.  From  finding  such 
checks,  therefore,  in  ancient  or  modem  na- 
tions, no  inference  can  be  drawn  against  the 
absolute  populousness  of  either.  On  this 
account,  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox, 
and  of  other  disorders  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
as  an  argument  agaiiist  the  populousness  of 
modem  nations,  though  to  these  physical 
causes  both  Hume*  and  Wallace^  allow 
considerable  weight. 

In  the  moral  causes  which  they  have 
brought  forward,  they  Jiave  fallen  into  a 
similar  error.  Wallace  introduces  the  po« 
sitive  encouragements  to  marriage  among 
the  ancients  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  supmor  populousness  of  the  ancient 
world  * ;  but  the  necessity  of  positive  laws 

•  Easay  xi.  p.  425. 
**  Dissertation,  p.  80. 
«  Id.  p.  93. 

to 
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to  encourage  marriage  certainly  rather  indi- 
cates a  want  than  an  abundance  of  people ; 
and  in  the  instance  of  Sparta,  to  which  he 
particularly  refers,  it  appears  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Aristotle,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  the  laws  to  encourage  mar- 
riage were  instituted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  remedying  a  marked  deficiency  of  people. 
In  a  country  with  a  crowded  and  over- 
flowing population,  a  legislator  would  never 
think  of  making  express  laws  to  encourage 
marriage  and  the  procreation  of  children: 
Other  arguments  of  Wallace  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  almost  equally  in- 
effectual to  his  purpose. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  Hume  pro- 
duces are  in  the  same  manner  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  rather  make  against  the  inference 
which  he  has  in  view  than  for  it.  The 
number  of  footmen,  housemaids  and  other 
persons  remaining  unmarried  in  modem 
states,  he  allows  to  be  an  argument  against 
their  populousness  *.  But  the  contrary 
inference  of  the  two  appears  to  be  the  more 
probable.     When  the  difficulties  attending 

■  Essay  xu 

the 
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the  rearing  a  family  are  very  gifeat,  and 
consequently  many  persons  of  both  sexes 
remain  single,  we  may  naturally  enough 
infer  that  population  is  stationary,  but  by 
no  means  that  it  is  not  absolutely  great; 
because  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family 
may  arise  from  the  very  circumstance  of  a 
great  absolute  popiilation,  and  the  conse- 
quent fulness  of  all  the  channels  to  a  liveU- 
hood ;  though  the  same  difficulty  may  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  a  thinly-peopled  country, 
which  is  vet  stationary  in  its  population. 
The  number  of  unmarried  persons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number,  may  form 
some  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge 
whether  population  be  increasing,  station- 
ary or  decreasing ;  but  will  not  enable  us 
to  determine  any  thing  respecting  absolute 
populousness.  Yet  even  in  this  criterion 
we  are  liable  to  be  deceived.  In  some  of 
the  southern  countries  early  marriages  are 
general,  and  very  few  women  remain  in  a 
stale  of  ceHbacy ;  yet  the  people  not  only 
do  not  increase,  but  the  actual  number  is 
perhaps  small      In  this  case  the  removal  of 

the 
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the  preventive  check  is  made  xxp  by  the 
excessive  force  of  the  positive  check.  The 
sum  of  all  the  positive  and  preventive 
checks  taken  together,  fomis  midoubtedly 
the  immediate  cause  which  represses  popu-* 
lation ;  but  we  never  can  expect  to  obtain 
and  estimate  accurately  this  sum  in  any 
country ;  and  we  can  certainly  draw  no 
safe  conclusion  from  the  contemplation  of 
two  or  three  of  these  checks  taken  by  them* 
selves,  because  it  so  frequently  happens 
that  the  excess  of  one  check  is  balanced  by 
the  defect  of  some  other.  Causes,  which 
affect  the  number  of  births  or  deaths,  may 
or  may  not  affect  the  average  population, 
according  to  circumstances;  but  causes, 
which  affect  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  must  necess^^ 
rily  affect  population;  and  it  is  therefore 
upon  these  latter  causes  alone  (indepen* 
dently  of  actual  enufnerations)  that  we  can 
with  certainty  rely. 

All  the  checks  to  population,  which  have 
been  hitherto  considered  in  the  course  of 
this  review  of  human  spciety,  are  clearly 

resolvable 
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resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice^  and 
misery. 

Of  that  branch  of  the  preventive  check 
which  I  have  denominated  moral  restraint^ 
though  it  has  certainly  had  some  share  in  re- 
pressing the  natural  power  of  population ,  yet, 
taken  in  its  strict  sense,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  have  operated  feebly,  compared  with  the 
others.  Of  the  other  branch  of  the  preven- 
tive check,  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
vice,  though  its  eflfect  appears  to  have  been 
very  considerable  in  the  later  periods  of 
Roman  history,  and  in  some  other  coun- 
tries; yet,  upon  the  whole,  its  operation 
seems  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  positive 
checks.  A  Ig^rge  portion  of  the  procreative 
power  appears  to  have  been  called  into 
action,  the  redundancy  from  which  was 
checked  by  violent  causes.  Among  these, 
war  is  the  most  prominent  and  striking  fea- 
ture; and  after  this  may  be  ranked  famines 
and  violent  diseases.  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries considered,  the  population  seems  to 
have  been  seldom  measured  accurately  ac- 
cording to  the  average  and  permanent 
means  of  subsistence,  but  generally  to  have 

vibrated 
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vibrated  between  the  two  extremes;  and 
consequently  the  oscillations  between  want 
and  plenty  are  strongly  marked,  as  we 
should  naturally  expect  among  less  civilized 
nations. 


ESSAY, 


ES  SAY, 


BOOK  II. 

OF   THE    CH£CKS   TO    POPULATION    IN  THE  DIF- 
FERENT   STATES    OF    MODERN    EUROPE, 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Norway. 

IN  reviewing  the  states  of  modern  Europe, 
we  shall  be  assisted  in  our  inquiries  by  re- 
gisters of  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
which,  when  they  are  complete  and  correct, 
point  out  to  us  with  some  degree  of  preci- 
sion wh^er  the  prevailing  checks  to  po-: 
pulation  are  of  the  positive  or  preven- 
tive kind.    The  habits  of  most  European 

nations 
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nations  are  of  course  much  alike,  owing  to 
the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
therefore  that  their  registers  should  some- 
times give  the  same  results.  Relying  how« 
ever  too  much  upon  this  occasional  coin- 
cidence, pohtical  calculators  have  been  led 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  there  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  an  invariable  order  of  morta- 
Uty  in  all  countries :  but  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  order  is  extremely  va- 
riable ;  that  it  is  very  different  in  different 
places  of  the  same  country,  and  within  cer- 
tain limits  depends  upon  circumstances, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  alter. 

Norway,  during  nearly  the  whole  o^  the 
last  century,  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  ex- 
empt  from  the  drains  of  people  by  war. 
Th0  climate  is  remarkably  free  from  epide- 
mic sicknesses ;  and,  in  common  years,  the 
mortality  is  less  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  the  registers  of  which  are  known 
to  be  correct*.  Tlie  proportion  of  the 
annual  deaths  to  the  whole  population,  on 

*  The  registers  for  Russia  g^ye  a  snialler  mortality ; 
but  it  18  supposed  that  they  are  defective. 
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an  average  throughout  the  whole  country^ 
is  only  as  1  to  48  *.  Yet  the  population  of 
Norway  never  seems  to  have  increased  with 
great  rapidity.  It  has  made  a  start  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  but  till  that 
period  its  progress  must  have  been  very 
slow,  as  we  know  that  the  country  was 
peopled  in  very  early  ages,  and  in  1769  its 
population  was  only  72S»141  \ 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
its  internal  economy,  we  must  feel  assured 
t^t,  as  the  positive  checks  to  its  population 
have  been  so  small,  the  preventive  checks 
must  have  been  proportionably  great;  and 
we  accordingly  fin4  from  the  registers  that 
the  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  to  the 
whole  population  is  as  1  to  ISO  %  which  is  a 

smaller 

*  Thflarup's  Statistik  der  D^nischen  Monarchie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  4. 

^  Id.  Table  ii.  p.  5. 

*  Id.  Vol.  ii.  p.,  4.  The  proportion  of  yearly  taiarrii^ef 
to  the  whole  population  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  cri* 
terions  of  the  operation  of  the  preventive  check,  though 
not  quite  a  correct  one.  Generally  speaking,  the  pre- 
ventive check  is  greater  than  might  be  inferred  from  this 
criterion ;  because  m  the  healthy  countries  of  Europe, 
where  a  small  proportion  of  marriages  takes  place,  the 

greater 
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smaller  proportion  of  marriages  than  ap- 
pears in  the  registers  of  any  other  country, 
except  Switzerland. 

One  cause  of  this  small  number  of  mar- 
riages is  the  mode  in  which  the  enrolments 
for  the  army  have  been  conducted  till 
within  very  few  years.  Every  man  in 
Denmark  and  Norway  bom  of  a  fanner  or 
labourer  is  a  soldier  *.  Formerly  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  district  might  take 
these  peasants  at  any  age  he  pleased ;  and  he 
in* general  preferred  those  that  were  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  to  such  as  were 
younger.  After  being  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice, a  man  could  not  marry  without  pro*- 

greater  oumber  of  old  people  living  at  the  -time  of  their 
marriages  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
smaller  proportion  of  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
In  such  a  country  as  Norway^  the  persons  from  20  to  50, 
that  is,  of  the  most  likely  age  to  marry,  bear  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  whole  population  than  in  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe ;  and  consequently  the  actual 
proportion  of  marriages  in  Norway,  compared  with  that 
of  others,  will  not  express  the  full  extent  in  yrhich  the 
preventive  check  operates. 

*  The  few  particulars,  which  I  shall  mention  relating 
to  Norway,  were  collected  during  a  sununer  excursion  in 
that  country  in  the  year  1799- 

ducing 
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ducing  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  that  he  had  substance  enough 
to  support  a  wife  and  family;  and  even 
then  it  was  further  necessary  for  him  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  the  officer.  The 
difficulty,  and  sometimes  the  expense,  of 
obtaining  this  certificate  and  permission, 
generally  deterred  those  who  were  not  in 
very  good  circumstances,  frorn^ thinking  of 
marriage  till  their  service  of  ten  years 
was  expired ;  and  as  they  might  be  enrolled 
at  any  age  under  thirty-six,  and  the  officers 
were  apt  to  take  the  oldest  first,  it  would 
often  be  late  in  life  before  they  could  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  settle. 

Though  the  minister  of  the  ps^rish  had 
no  legal  power  to  prevent  a  man  from  mar- 
rying who  was  not  enrolled  for  service, 
yet  it  appears  that  custom  had  in  some 
degree  sanctioned  a  discretionar}^  power  of 
this  kind,  and  the  priest  often  refused  to 
join  a  couple  together  when  the  parties 
had  no  probable  means  of  supporting  9. 
family. 

Every  obstacle,  however,  of  this  nature, 

whether 
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whether  arising  from  law  or  custom,  has 
now  been  entirely  removed.  A  full  liberty 
is  given  to  marry  at  any  age,  without  leave 
either  of  the  officer  or  priest ;  and  in  the 
enrolments  for  the  army  all  those  of  the 
age  of  twenty  are  taken  first,  then  all  those 
of  twenty-two,  and  so  on  till  the  necessary 
number  is  completed. 

The  officers  in  general  disapprove  of  this 
change.  They  say  that  a  young  Norwe- 
gian has  not  arrived  at  his  full  strength 
and  does  not  make  a  good  soldier  at  twenty. 
And  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  peasants 
will  now  marry  too  young,  and  that  more 
children  will  be  born  than  the  country  can 
support 

But,  independently  of  any  regulations  re- 
specting the  military  enrolments,  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  Norway  throws  very  strong 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  early  marriages. 
There  aire  no  large  manufacturing  towns 
to  take  off  the  overflowing  population  of 
the  country  ;  and  as  each  village  naturally 
furnishes  from  itself  a  supply  of  hands 
more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  a  change 

of 
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of  place  in  search  of  work  seldom  promises 
any  success.  Unless  therefore  an  oppor- 
tunity of  foreign  emigration  offer,  the  Nor- 
wegian peasant  generally  remains  in  the 
village  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and  as  the 
vacancies  in  houses  and  employments  must 
occur  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  small  mor- 
tality that  takes  place,  he  will  often  see 
himself  compelled  to  wait  a  considerable 
time  before  he  can  attain  a  situation  which 
will  enable  him  to  rear  a  family. 

The  Norway  farms  have  in  general  a 
certain  number  of  married  labourers  em- 
ployed upon  them,  in  proportion  to  their 
size^  who  are  called  housemen.  They  re- 
ceive from  the  farmer  a  house,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  land  nearly  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
&imily ;  in  return  for  which  they  are  under 
the  obligation  of  working  for  him  at  a  low 
s^nd  fixed  price,  whenever  they  are  called 
upon.  Except  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  towns  and  on  the  sea-coast, 
the  vacancy  of  a  place  of  this  kind  is  the 
only  prospect  which  presents  itself  of  pro- 
viding for  a  family.  From  the  small  num- 
ber of  people,  and  the  little  variety  of  em- 

voL.  I.  2  b  ployment, 
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ployment,  the  subject  is  brought  distinctly 
within  the  view  of  each  individual ;  and  he 
must  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  i^resfiing 
his  inclinations  to  marriage,  till  some  such 
vacancy  oflfer.  If,  from  the  plenty  of  ma-, 
terials,  he  should  be  led  to  build  a  houi^ 
himself,  it  could  not  be  expected  th^t  th§ 
farmer,  if  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  ki-^ 
bourers  before,  should  give  him  an  adequat^r 
portion  of  land  with  it ;.  and  thoi^h  h^ 
would  in  general  find  employment  lor  thre«^ 
or  four  months  in  the  summer,  yet  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  his  earning  enough 
to  support  a  family  during  the  who)^ 
ye^^r.  It  was  probably  in  oases  of  th^$^ 
kind,  where  the  impatience  of  the  parties 
prompted  them  to  build,  or  propose  to 
build,  a  house  themselves,  and  trust  to  what 
they  could  earn,  that  the  parish  priests  ex- 
ercised the  discretionary  power  of  refusing 
to  marry. 

The  young  rosa  and  womwi  therefore  are 
obliged  to  remain  with  the  faxmevs.  aa  \m^ 
married  servants,  till  .a  house»»n^s  pkce 
becomes  vacant ;  and  of  these  unmanried 
servants  th«re  is  in  every  farm*  and  every 

geatlemans 
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geiitleman^s  family,  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  work  would  seem  to  re- 
t[uire.  There  is  but  little  division  of  labour 
ih  Norway.  Almost  all  the  wants  of  do- 
mestic economy  are  supplied  in  each  sepa- 
rate household.  Not  only  the  comitioti 
operatiofts  of  brewing,  baking,  and  ivashing, 
are  carried  on  at  home,  but  many  families 
make  or  import  their  own  cheese  and  butter, 
kill  thfeir  own  beef  and  mutton,  import  their 
tfwn  grocery  stores ;  and  the  farmers  and 
country  people  in  general  spin  their  own 
flax  arid  ^ool,  and  weave  their  own  linen 
arid  wo6llen  clothes.  In  the  largest  towns, 
such  as  Christiania  and  Drontheim,  there 
is  nothing  that  dan  be  called  a  markfet.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  joint  of  fresh 
riteat ;  and  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  is  an 
article  ribt  to  be  purchased,  even  in  the 
irtidst  of  ffutrimei'.  Fairs  are  held  at  certain 
sfeasbns  bf  the  yeaf ,  and  stores  of  all  kinds 
of  provisions  that  Will  keep  are  laid  in  at 
iSi^e  times ;  and,  if  this  care  be  neglected, 
great  ittcibnveniences  are  suffered,  as  scarcely 
ffliy  thin^  iis  to  be  bought  retail.  Persons 
#htt  iri^t^  bl  teiri^orary  residence  in  th6 
2  B  2  country, 
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country,  or  small  merchants  not  possessed 
of  farms,  complain  heavily  of  this  inconve- 
nience ;  and  the  wives  of  merchants  who 
have  large  estates,  say  that  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  Norway  family  is  so  extensive 
and  complicated,  that  the  necessary  super- 
intendence of  it  requires  their  whole  atten- 
tion, and  that  they  can  find  no  time  for  any 
thing  else. 

It  is  evident  that  a  system  of  this  kind 
must  require  a  great  number  of  servants. . 
It  is  said,  besides,  that  they  are  not  remark- 
able for  diligence ;  and  that  to  do  the  same 
quantity  of  work  more  are  necessary  than 
in  other  countries.  The  consequence  is,, 
that  in  every  establishment  the  proportion 
of  servants  will  be  found  two  or  three  times 
^  as  great  as  in  England ;  and  a  fanner  in  the 
country,  who  in  his.  appearance  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  any  of  his  labourers, 
will  sometimes  have  a  household  of  twenty 
persons,  including  his  own  family. 

The  means  of  maintenance  to  a  single 
man  are  therefore  much  less  confined  than 
to  a  married  man ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  lower  classes  of  people  cannot 

increase 
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increase  much,  till  the  increase  of  mercan- 
tile stock,  or  the  division  and  improvement 
of  farms,  furnishes  a  greater  quantity  of 
employment  for  married  labourers.  Iii 
countries  more  fully  peopled  this  subject  is 
always  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Each 
man  naturally  thinks  that  he  hias  as  good 
a  chance  of  finding  employment  as  his 
neighbour ;  and  that,  if  he  fail  in  one  place, 
he  shall  succeed  in  some  other.  He  mar- 
ties,  therefore,  and  trusts  to  fortune ;  and 
the  effect  too  frequently  is,  that  the  redun- 
dant population  occasioned  in  this  manner 
h  repressed  by  the  positive  checks  of  po- 
verty and  disease.  In  Norway  the  subject 
is  not  involved  in  the  same  obscurity.  The 
number  of  additional  families,  which  the 
increasing  demand  for  labour  will  sup- 
port, is  more  distinctly  marked.  The  po- 
pulation is  so  small,  that  even  in  the  towiis 
it  is  difficult  to  fall  into  any  considerable 
error  on  this  subject ;  and  in  the  country 
the  division  and  improvement  of  an  estate, 
and  the  creation  of  a  greater  number  of 
housemen's  places,  must  be  a  matter  of 
complete  notoriety.    If  a  man  can  obtain 

one 
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One  of  th^se  places,  he  niarries,  and  is  able 
^o  support  a  family ;  if  he  cai^not  obtain 
one,  he  remains  single.  A  re4undant  pcK 
p^lation  is  thus  prevented  fro^i  co^v,Qtg 
into,  existence,  instead  of  being  destroyed 
^fler  it  has  taken  place. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  gen^r^ 
pj;evalenqe  of  the  preventive  check  to  por? 
puliation,  owing  to  the  state  of  society  which 
has  bpeiji  described,  together  with  the  ob^ 
i^tacles.  thrown  in  the  way  of  ea^rly  nia,nriage% 
from  the  enrolments  for  the  army,,  have 
powerfully  contributed  to.  place  the  lov^ 
cljasses  of  people  in  Norway  in  a  betteif 
situation  than  could  be  expected  from,  th^ 
nature  of  the  soil  and  clinj^te.  On  the  s^a-? 
coast,  where,  on  account  of  the  hopes  of  ^ 
adequate,  supply  of  foo4  from  fishings  the 
preventive  check  does  not  prevail  in  the 
samp  degree,  the  people  are  vqry  poor  2^n4 
wjretched;  and,  beyond  comparispq^  in  ^ 
worse  state  than  the  peasants  in  the  iijt^rioc 
of  the  country. 

T^he  gr^atest^  pajt  of  the  spil  in  Norway 
is.  absolutely  incapable  of  bearing  coy^ ; 
^d  t^e  cljnpiate  i^  svjbjecjt  tp  th^  ngp^^t  s.u4t 

den 
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den  and  fatal  changes.  There  are  three 
nights  about  the  end  of  August,  which  are 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
iron  nights^  on  account  of  their  sometimes 
blasting  the  promise  of  the  feirest  crops. 
On  these  occasions  the  lower  classes  of 
people  necessarily  suffer ;  but  as  there  are 
scarcely  amy  independent  labourers,  except 
the  hoiiisemen  that  have  been  menttioned, 
who  aB  keep  cattle,  the  hardship  of  being 
obliged  to^  mix  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine 
with  theinf  bvead  is  mitigated  by  the  stores 
of  cheese^  of  salt  butter,  of  salt  meat,  salt 
fish  and  bacon,  which  they  are  generally  en- 
abled to  lay  up  for  winter  provision.  The 
period,  in  which  the  want  of  com  presses 
the  most  severely,  is  generally  about  two 
wonths  before  harvest;  and  at  this  time 
tiie  cows,  of  which  the  poorest  housemen 
have  generally  two  or  three^  and  many  five 
or  six^  begin  to  give  milk,  which  must  be 
a  great  assistance  to  the  family,  particu- 
lariy  to  the  younger  part  of  it.  In  tl^ 
summer  of  the  year  1799,  the  Norwegians 
appeared  to  wear  a  face  of  pl^ity  and  con« 
tent^  while  their  neighbours,^  the  Swedes 

were 
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were  absolutely  starving;  and  I  particii- 
larly  remarked  that  thp  sons  of  housemen 
and  the  farmers'  boys  were  fatter,  larger 
and  had  better  calves  to  their  legs,  than 
boys  of  the  same  age  and  in  similar  situ- 
ations in  England. 

It  is  also  without  doubt  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  preventive  check  to  popula* 
tion,  as  much  as  to  any  peculiar  healthiness 
of  the  air,  that  the  mortality  in  Norway  is 
so  small.  There  is  nothing  in  the  climate 
or  the  soil  that  would  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  in  any  extraordinary 
manner  favourable  to  the  general  health  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  as  in  every  country 
the  principal  mortality  takes  place  among 
very  young  children,  the  smaller  number 
of  these  in  Norway,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  will  naturally  occasion 
a  smaller  mortality  than  in  other  countries, 
supposing  the  climate  to  be  equally  healthy  i 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  and  with  truth, 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the 
smal  mortality  in  Norway  is,  that  the 
towns  are  inconsiderable  and  few,  and  that 
few  people  are  employed  in  unwholesome 

manufactories. 
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manufactories.  In  many  of  the  agricultural 
villages  of  other  countries,  where  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  population  does  not  pre- 
vail in  the  same  degree,  the  mortality  is  as 
small  as  in  Norway.  But  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  the-  calculation  in  this  ciase 
isforthoseparticularvillages  aloije;  whereas 
in  Norway  the  calculation  of  1  in  48  is  for 
the  whole  country*  The  redundant  popu- 
lation of  these  villages  is  disposed  of  by 
constant  emigrations  to  the  towns ;  and  the 
deaths  of  a  great  part  of  those  that,  are 
born  in  the  parish  do  not  appear  in  the  re^ 
gisters.  But  in  Norway  all  the  deaths  are 
within  the  calculation,  and  it  is  clear; 
if  more  were  bom  than  the  country  could 
support,  that  a  great  mortality  must  take 
place  in  some  form  or  other.  If  the  peopl^ 
were  not  destroyed  by  disease,  they  would 
be  destrayed  by  famine.  It  is  indeed  well 
known  that  bad  and  insufficient  food  will 
produce  disease  and  death  in  the  purest 
air  and  the  finest  climate.  Supposing 
therefore  no  great  foreign  emigration  and 
no  extraordinary  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  country,  nothing  but  the  more  ex- 
tensive 
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tensive  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check 
to  population  in  Norway  can  secure  to  her 
a  smaller  mortalitj  than  in  other  countiies^ 
however  pure  her  air  maj  be,  or  however 
health  J  the  employments  of  her  people. 

Norway  seems  to  have  been  anciaitlj 
divided  into  large  estates  or  farms,  called 
Gores;  and  as,  according  to  the  law  of 
succession,  all  the  brothers  divide  the  pid* 
perty  equally,  it  is  a  matter  of  surpvise, 
and  a  proof  how  slowly  the  population  Is^fcs 
hitherto  increased,  that  these  estates  harre 
not  been  more  subdivided.  Many  oi  them 
are  indeed  now  divided  into  half  gores  and 
quarter  gores^  and  some  still  lower ;  but  it 
has  in  general  been  customary,  on  the 
death  of  the  father,  for  a  commission  to 
value  the  estate  at  a  low  rate,  and  if  the 
eldest  son  can  pay  his  brothers'  and  sistCTs'* 
shares,  according  to  this  valuatioa>  by 
mortgaging  his  estate  or  otherwise,  the 
w^hole  is  awarded  to  him  :  and  the  fwce  of 
habit  and  natural  indolence  too  frequ/ently 
prompt  him  to  conduct  the  fann  after  the 

*  A  daughters  portton  is  the  half  of  a  8oa'»  portion. 

manner 
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manner  of  his  forefathers,  with  few  or  no 
(efforts  at  improvement. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  improve^ 
pient  of  farms  in  Norway,  is  a  law, 
espied  Odel's  right,  by  which  any  lineal 
descendant  can  repurchase  an  estate,  which 
had  been  sold  oijt  of  the  family,  by  paying 
^  original  purchase-money.  Formerljr 
eoUatteral  as  well  as  lineal  descendants  had 
^iM  pow€??,  and  the  time  was  absolutely 
unUiiiited,  so  that  thq  purchaser  could 
Beyer  consider  himself  93  secure  from 
claims.  Afterwards  the  time  was  Umited 
to  twenty  years ;  and  in  1771  it  was  stiH 
^uther  limits  to  ten  years,  and  all  1^6 
collateral  branches  were  excluded.  It 
naust  hQwever  be  an  uninterrupted  poa^ 
session  of  ten  yeai:^ ;  for  if,  before  tiie  ex- 
piration of  this  term,  a  person  who  ha»  a 
Bght  to  claim  under  the  law,  give  notice  to 
the  possessor  ti^t  he  does  not  forego  his 
claim,  th^ou^  he  i^.  not  then  in  a  condition 
to  makje  the  purchase,  the  posse^ssor  is 
«ibliged  to  wait  $ix  years  more,  before  Its 
is  perfectly  secure.  And  as^  in  addition  tp 
tl]i@».thc^^de6t  in  theiineal  descent  may  re^ 

claim 
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claim  an  estate  that  had  been  repurchased 
by  a  younger  brother ;  the  law,  even  in  Its 
present  amendtxl  state,  must  be  considered 
as  a  very  great  bar  to  improvement ;  and  in 
its  former  state,  when  the  time  was  unlimited 
and  the  sale  of  estates  in  this  way  was  more 
frequent,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been  vl 
most  complete  obstacle  to  the  melioration 
of  farms,  and  obviously  accounts  for  the 
very  slow  increase  of  population  in  Norway 
for  many  centuries. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  land,  arises  from  the 
fears  of  the  great  timber  merchants  respect- 
ing the  woods.  When  a  farm  has  been 
divided  among  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, as  each  proprietor  has  a  certain 
right  in  the  woods,  each  in  general  endea- 
vours to  cut  as  much  as  he  can ;  and  the 
timber  is  thus  felled  before  it  is  fit,  and  the 
woods  spoiled.  To  prevent  this,  the  mer- 
chants buy  large  tracts  of  wood  of  the  farm- 
ers, who  enter  into  a  contract  that  the 
farm  shall  not  be  any  further  subdivided  or 
niore  housemen  placed  upon  it;  at  least 
that,  if  the  number  of  families  be  increased^ 

they 
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they  should  have  no  right  in  the  woods. 
It  is  said  that  the  merchants  who  niake 
these  purchases,  are  not  very  strict,  pro- 
vided the  smaller  farmers  and  housemen  do 
not  take  timber  for  their  houses.  The 
farmers  who  sell  these  tracts  of  wood,  are 
obUged  by  law  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle,  and  of 
cutting  timber  sufficient  for  their  houses, 
repairs,  and  firing. 

A  piece  of  ground  round  a  houseman^s 
dwelling  cannot  be  enclosed  for  cultivation, 
without  an  application,  first,  to  the  pro- 
prietor of -the  woods,  declaring  that  the 
spot  is  not  fit  for  timber ;  and  afterwards 
to  a  magistrate  of  the  district,  whose  leave 
on  this  occasion  is  also  necessary,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  leave  of  the  proprietor  has  been  duly 
obtained. 

In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  im- 
proved cultivation,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  artificial,  the  nature  of  the  country 
presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  culti- 
vation and  population  in  any  respect  pro- 
portioned to  the  surface  of  the  soil.    The; 

Norwegians, 
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Norwegians,  though  not  in  a  nomadic 
state,  are  still  in  a  considerable  degree  in 
the  pastoral  state,  and  depend  very  flinch 
upon  their  cattle.  The  high  grounds  boN 
dering  on  the  mountains  are  absolutely 
unfit  to  bear  com;  and  th6  only  use  to 
which  they  can  be  put  is  to  pasture  tattlfe 
upon  them  for  three  or  four  moiith^  duriing 
the  summer.  The  farmers  ac(30rdingly  send 
all  their  cattle  to  these  grounds  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  under  the  care  of  a  part  6f  their 
^unilies ;  and  it  is  here  that  they  make  all 
their  butter  and  cheese  &*  sale,  or  for  thdr 
own  consumption.  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  support  their  cattle  during  the  long 
winter;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
that  a  considerable  proportioH  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  Valleys  should  be  fliowed 
for  hay.  If  too  much  of  it  were  taketi  iiM!6 
tillage,  the  number  of  cattle  must  be  pro* 
portionably  diminished,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  higher  grounds  would  become^ 
^solutely  useless ;  a*d  it  might  be  a  ^^s-^ 
tion,  in  that  case,  whether  the  cowKry  tfpNdili 
the  whole  would  support  a  giteiter  Jropi*^ 
ktion. 

Notwithstanding, 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  ob- 
stacles, there  is  a  very  considerable  capacity 
of  improvement  in  Norway,  and  of  late 
years  it  has  been  called  into  action.  I  heard 
it  remarked  by  a  professor  at  Copenhagen, 
that  the  reason  why  the  agriculture  of  Nor- 
way had  advanced  so  slowly  was,  that  there 
were  no  gentlemen  farmers  to  set  examples 
of  improved  cultivation,  and  break  the 
routine  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  in  the 
eoaduct  of  farms,  that  had  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for  successive  ages. 
From  what  I  saw  of  Norway,  I  should  say 
thad;  this  want  is  now  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied. Many  intelligent  merchants,  and 
well-informed  general  officers,  are  at  present 
eogaged  in  farming.  In  the  country  round 
Christiania,  very  great  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  system  of  agriculture; 
and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dron^ 
ikekxi  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses  has 
been  initroduced^  which,  in  a  country  where 
so  mu^h  winter-feed  is  necessary  for  cattte^ 
is  a  point  of  the  highest  importance.  Almost 
every  where  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has 
succeeded;  and  they  are  growing  more  and 

more 
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more  into  general  use,  though  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  not  yet  re- 
lished by  the  common  people. 

It  has  been  more  the  custom  of  late  years 
than  formerly,  to  divide  farms ;  and  as  the 
Tent  for  commodities  in  Norway  is  not  per- 
haps sufficient  to  encourage  the  complete 
cultivation  of  large  farms,  this  division  of 
them  has  proba;bly  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  land.  It  seems  indeed  to  be 
universally  agreed,  among  those  who  are  in 
a  situation  to  be  competent  judges,  that  the 
agriculture  of  Norway  in  general  has  ad- 
vanced considerably  of  late  years  ;  and  the 
registers  shew  that  the  population  has  fol- 
lowed with  more  than  equal  pace.  On  an 
average  of  ten  years,  from  1775  to  1784, 
the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  was  141 
to  1 00  *.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  rather 
too  rapid  an  increase  ;  as  the  following  year, 
1785,  was  a  year  of  scarcity  and  sickness, 
in  which  the  deaths  considerably  exceeded 
the  births ;  and  for  four  years  afterwards, 
particularly  in  1789,  the  excess  of  births 

'»  Thaarup's  Statistik  der  Danischen  Monarchic,  vol.  ii/ 
p.  4. 

was 
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was  not  great.  But  in  the  five  yeare  from 
1789  to  1794,  the  proportion  of  births  and 
deaths  was  nearly  150  to  100  *. 

Many  of  the  most  thinking  and  best  in-* 
formed  persons  express. ^eir  apprehen- 
sions on  this  subject^  and  on  the  pro- 
bable result  ^  the  new  regulations  re- 
specting the  entolmefits-bf  the  a-rmy,  and 
the  apparent  intention  of  the  (Bourt  of  Den- 
mark to  encourage  at  all  events  the  popu- 
kttim).  No  very^  unfi9m)urabl6  M^eason  has 
occurred  in  Norway  since  1785;  but  it  is 
feared  that,  in  the  evient  of  such  a  seasoiiv 
the  most  severe  distress  might  be  felt  from 
the  rapid  increase  that  has  of  late  taken 
^ce. 

Norway  is,  I  believe,  almost  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  a  traveUer  will 

*  Thaariip,  table  i.  p.  4.  In  the  Tableau  Statistique 
des  Etats  Danois,  smce  published,  it  appears  that  the 
Mrhole  number  of  births  for  the  five  years  Subsequent  to 
1794  waf  1S8,799>  of  deaths  04,530)  of  marriages  S4,31S« 
These  numbers  give  the  proportion,  of  birliis  to  deaths  as 
146  to  100,  of  births  to  marriages  as  4  to  1,  and  of 
deaths  to  marriages  as  275  to  100.  The  average  pro- 
portion of  yearly  births  is  stated  to  be  ^,  and  of  yearly 
deaths  ^  of  the  Mrhole  population. 

•    foil,  I.  2  c  hear 
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hear  any  apprehensions  expressed  of  a  re* 
dundant  population,  and  where  the  danger 
to  the  happiness  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people  from  this  cause  is  in  some  degree 
seen  and  understood.  This  obviously 
arises  from  the  smallness  of  the  population 
altogether,  and  the  consequent  narrowness 
of  the  subject.  If  our  attention  were  con- 
fined to  one  parish,  and  there  were  no 
power  of  emigrating  froin  it,  the  most 
careless  observer  could  not  fail  to  remark 
that,  rif  all  married  at  twenty,  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  for  the  farmers,  how- 
ever car^ully  they  might  improve  their 
land,  to  find  employment  and  food  for 
those  that  would  grow  up  ;  but  when  a  great 
number  of  these  parishes  are  added  together 
in  a  populous  kingdom,  the  largeness  of 
the  subject,  and^  the  power  of  moving  from 
place  to  place,  obscure  and  confuse  our 
view.  We  lose  sight  of  a  truth,  which 
before  appeared  completely  obvious ;  and, 
in  u  most  unaccountable  manner,  attribute 
to  the  aggregate  quantity  of  land  a  power 
of  supporting  people  beyond  comparison 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 

CHAP- 
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CHAP.  II. 

(If  the  Checks  to  Popuhtim  in  Sweden. 

Sweden  is,  in  many  respects,  in  a  state 
similar  to  that  of  Norway*  A  very  large 
proportion  of  its  population  is  in  the  same 
manner  employed  in  agriculture;  and  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  the  married  la- 
bourers who  work  for  the  farmers,  like  the 
housemen  of  Norway,  have  a  certain  porr 
tion  of  land  for  their  principal  maintenance; 
while  the  young  men  and  women  that  are 
unmarried  live  as  servants  in  the  farmers' 
families.  This  state  of  things  however  is 
not  so  complete  and  general  as  in  Norway; 
and  from  this  cause,  added  to  the  greater 
extent  and  population  of  the  country,  the 
superior  size  of  the  towns  and  the  greater 
variety  of  employment,  it  has  not  occa^ 
sioned  in  the  same  degree  the  prevalence 
of  the  preventive  check  to  population ;  and 
consequently  the  positive  check  has  ope* 
2  c  2  rated 
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rated  with  more  force,  or  the  mortality  has 
been  greater. 

According  to  a  paper  published  by 
M.  Wargentin  in  the  MSmoires  abrSgSs  de 
V Academic  Roj/ale  des  Sciences  de  Stockholm  % 
the  yearly  average  mortality  in  all  Sweden, 
for  nine  years  ending  in  1663,  was  to  the 
population  as  1  to  34i\  M-  Wargentin 
furnished  Dr.  .Price  with  a  continuation  of 
these  tables;  and  an  average  of  21  years 
gives  a  result  of  1  to  34f ,  nearly  the  same  •• 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  mortality, 
considering  the  large  prpportion  of  the  po- 
pulation in  Sweden  which  is  employed  in 
agriculture.  It  appears,  froin  some  calcu* 
lations  in  Cantzlaer's  account  of  Sweden, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  only  as  1  to  13"*; 
wh^eas  in  well-peopled  countries  the  pro- 

•  Vol.  i.  4to.  printed  at  Paris,  177£. 
•'Id   p. ^7. 

*  Price'i  Observ.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vol.  iL  p.  126. 

'  MSmoires  pour  servir  k  la  connoissance  des  affaires 
politiques  et  ^conomiques  du  Royaume  de  Su^de,  4to. 
1776,  ch,  vi.  p.  187.  This  work  is  considered  as  very 
correct  in  its  informationi  and  is  in  great  credit  at  Stock* 
hofan. 

portion 
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portion  is  often  as  1  to  3,  or  above  •.  The 
superior  mortality  of  towns  therefore  can 
not  much  aflfect  the  general  proportion  of 
deaths  in  Sweden. 

The  average  mortality  of  villages  ac- 
cording to  Sussmilch  is  1  in  40^.  In 
Prussia  and  Pomerania,  which  include  a 
number  of  great  and  unhealthy  towns,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  1  to  4,  the 
mortality  is  less  than  1  in  37  *•  The  mor- 
tality in  Norway,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  is  1  in  48,  which  is  in  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  degree  less  than  in  Swedtn, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in 
Norway,  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  than^  in  Swe- 
den "*•  The  towns  in  Sweden  are  in- 
deed larger  and  more  unhealthy  than  in 
Norway ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 

*  Susmiilch's  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  u  c.  ii.  sect,  icxxiT. 
edit.  1798. 

^  Id.  8ect.xxicT.  p.91. 

*  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

^  Thaarup'n  Statistik  derDanischen  MoiiorGbie,voLii. 
tab.  ii.  p.  5.  1765* 

that 
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that  the  country  is  naturally  more  unfa<* 
vourable  to  the  duration  of  human  life, 
rhe  mountains  of  Norway  are  in  general 
not  habitable.  The  only  peopled  parts  of 
the  country  are  the  valleys.  Many  of  these 
valleys  are  deep  and  narrow  clefts  in  the 
mountains ;  and  the  cultivated  spots  in  the 
bottom,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  almost 
perpendicular  cUffs  of  a  prodigious  height  % 
which  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  many 
hours,  do  not  seem  as  if  they  could  be  so 
healthy  as  the  more  exposed  and  drier  soil 
of  Sweden; 

It  is  difficult  therefore  entirely  to  account 
for  the  mortality  of  Sweden,  without  sup* 
posing  that  the  habits  of  the  people,  and. 

*  Some  of  these  valleys  are  strikingly  picturesque.  The 
principal  road  from  Christiania  to  Drontheim  leads  for 
nearly  180  English  miles  through  a  continued  valley  of 
this  kind,  by  the  side  of  a  very  fine  river,  which  in  one 
part  stretches  out  into  the  extensive  lake  Miosen^  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  not  any  river  in  all  Europe, 
the  course  of  which  affords  such  a  constant  succession  of 
beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  It  goes  under  different 
names  in  different  parts.  The  verdure  in  the  Norway 
valleys  is  peculiarly  soft,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  luxuriant, 
and  in  summer  no  traces  appear  of  a  northern  climate. 

the 
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the  continual  cry  of  the  government  for  an 
increase  of  subjects,  tend  to  press  the  po- 
pulation too  hard  against  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence, and  consequently  to  produce  dis-^ 
eases,  which  are  the  necessary  effect  of  po- 
verty and  bad  nourishment ;  and  this,  from 
observation,  appears  to  be  really  the  case. 

Sweden  does  not  produce  food  sufficient 
for  its  population.  Its  annual  want  in  the^ 
article  of  grain,  accofding  to  a  calculation 
made  from  the  years  1768  and  1772^  is 
440,000  tuns*.  This  quantity,  or  near  it, 
has  in  general  been  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  besides  pork,  butter  and  cheese 
to  a  considerable  amount  ^ 

The  distillation  of  spirits  in  Sweden  is 
supposed  to  consume  above  400,000 
tuns  of  grain;  a/\d  when  this  distillation 
has  been  prohibited  by  government,  a  va- 
riation in  defect  appears  in  the  tables  of 
importations^;  but  no  great  variations  in 

*  M6moire8  du  Royaume  de  Su^de,  table  xvii.  p.  1 74. 

*  Id.  c.  vi.  p.  198. 

*  Id.  table  xlii.  p.  418,  c.  vi.  p.  201.  I  did  not  find 
out  exactly  the  measure  of  the  Swedish  tun.  It  is  rather 
less  than  oar  sack,  or  half-quarter. 

excess 
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Qxcess  are  observable  to  supply  the  deficien-^ 
cies  in  years  of  scanty  harvests,  which,  il 
is  well  known,  occur  frequently.  In  yews 
the  most  abundant,  when  the  distillation 
has  been  free,  it  is  asserted  that  388,000 
tun^  have  in  general  been  imported  *.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  Swedes  consume 
all  the  produce  of  their  best  years,  and 
nearly  400,000  more;  and  that  in  their 
worst  years  their  conisumption  must  be  di- 
minished by  nearly  the  whole  deficiency  in 
their  crops.  The  mass  of  the  people  ap^ 
pears  to  be  too  poor  to  purchase  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  corn  »t  a  very  advanced 
price.  There  is  no. adequate  encouragen 
ment  therefore  to  com  merchants  to  im- 
port in  great  abundance ;  and  the  etfect  of 
a  deficiency  of  one-fourth  or  one-third  in 
the  crops  is,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  con- 
tent himself  with  nearly  three-fourths  or 
two-thirds  of  the  com  which  he  used  be- 
fore, and  to  supply  the  rest  by  the  use  of 
any  substitutes,  which  Necessity,  the  mother 
of  Invention,  may  sjuggest.     I  have  said 

*  M6moire8  du  Royaume  de  Su&de^  c.  vi.  p.  201. 

nearly ; 
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nearly;  because  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  importations  should  not  be  some* 
thing  greater  in  years  of  scarcity  than  in 
common  years,  though  no  marked  diffeiv 
ence  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  tables  pub-  ' 
lished  by  Cantzlaer.  The  greatest  impor- 
tation, according  to  these  tables,  was  in  the 
year  1768,  when  it  amounted  to  590,265 
tuns  of  grain  * ;  but  even  this  greatest  im« 
portation  is  only  150,000  tuns  above  the 
average  wants  of  the  country;  and  what 
is  this,  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  one-fourth 
or  one^third  of  a  crop  ?  The  whole  impoiV 
tation  is  indeed  in  this  respect  trifling. 

The  population  of  Sweden,  at  the  time 
when  Cantzlaer  wrote,  was  about  two  mil-  . 
Uons  and  a  half  ^.  He  allows  four  tuns  of 
grain  to  a  man*.  Upon  this  supposition 
the  annual  wants  of  Sweden  would  be  ten 
millions  of  tuns,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  would  go  but  a  little  way  in  sup- 
plying a  deficiency  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  or  three  milKons ;  and  if  we  take  only 

*  M^moires  du  Royaume  de  Sukle,, table  xlii.  p.  418. 
^  Id.  dbu  vi.p.  184. 

•  Id,  p.  196. 

the 
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the  difference  from  the  average  importation 

it  will  appear  that  the  assistance  which  the 

Swedes  receive  from  importation  in  a  year 

of  scarcity  is  perfectiy  futile. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 

is,  that  the  population  of  Sweden  is  in  a  pe- 

cuUar  manner  affected  by  every  variation 

of  the  seasons ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 

at  a  very  curious  and  instructive  remark  of 

M.  Wargentin,  that  the  registers  of  Sweden 

shew  that  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths 

increase  and   decrease  according    to  the 

state  of  the  harvests.     From  the  nine  years 

of  which  he  had  given  tables,  he  instances^ 

the  following : 

Marriages.     Births.      Deaths. 

Barren  U757   18,799  81,878  68,054 
years.    { 1758   19,584  83,299  74,370 
Abundant  J  1759  23,210  85,579  62,662 
years,    if  1760  23,383  90,635  60,083\ 

Here  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1760 
the  births  were  to  the  deaths  as  15  to  10 ; 
but  in  the  year  1758  only  as  11  to  10.  By 
referring  to  the  enumerations  of  the  popu- 

*  M^moires  Abr^g^s  de  V  Acad6mie  de  Stockholm, 

p.  29- 

lation 
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lation  in  1757  and  1760%  which  M.  War- 
gentin  has  given,  it  appears  that  the  num« 
ber  of  marriages  in  the  year  1760  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  population  was  as  1 
to  101;  in  the  year  1757,  only  as  1  to 
aJ)out  124.  The  deaths  in  1760  were  to  the 
whole  population  as  1  to  39,  in  1757  as  1 
to  32,  and  in  1758  as  1  to  31* 

In  some  observations  on  the  Swedish  re- 
gisters, M.  Wargentin  says  that  in  the  un- 
healthy years  about  1  in  29  have  died 
annually,  and  in  the  healthy  years  1  in  39 ; 
and  that  taking  a  middle  term  the  average 
mortality  might  be  considered  at  1  in  36  K 
But  this  inference  does  not  appear  to  be 
just,  as  a  mean  between  29  and  39  would 
give  34 ;  and  indeed  the  tables,  which  he 
has  himself  brought  forward,  contradict  an 
average  mortality  of  1  in  36,  and  prove 
that  it  is  about  1  in  34|. 

The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  to  the 
whole  population  appears  to  be  on  an 
average  nearly  as  I  to  112,  and  to  vary  be- 

*  M^moires  Abr6g6s  de   TAcad^mie  de  Stockholm, 

*  Id.  p.  29. 

tween 
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tween  the  extremes  of  1  to  101,  and  1  to  134i» 
according  to  the  temporary  prospect  of  a 
support  for  a  family.  Probably  indeed  it 
varies,  between  much  greater  ^Ltremes,  as 
the  period  from  which  these  calculations 
are  made  is  merely  for  nine  years. 

In  another  papSr  which  M.  Wargentin 
published  in  the  same  coUectiou,  he  again 
remarks  that  in  Sweden  the  years,  which 
are  the  most  fruitful  in  produce,  are  the 
most  fruitful  in  children  \ 

If  accurate  observations  were  made  in 
other  countries,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
differences  of  the  same  kind  would  appear, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  ^  With  re- 
gard to  Sweden,  they  clearly  prove  that  its 
population  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
increase;  and  that  it  is  not  only  always 
ready  to  follow  with  the  greatest  alertxiess 
any  average  increase  in  the  means  of  sub^ 

^  Mfanoires  Abrtg^s  de  rAoid.  de  SCockbolm,  p.  31. 

^  This  has  been  confinaed  with  regard  to  JSngland,  by 
die  abstracts  of  parish  registers  which  have  hitely  been 
published*  The  years  1795  and  1800  are  marked  by  a 
dimination  of  marriages  and  births,  and  an  increase  of 
deaths. 

sistence. 
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sifitence,  but  that  it  makes  a  start  forwards 
at  every  temporary  and  occasional  increase 
of  food;  by  which'means  it  is  continually 
going  beyond  the  average  increase^  and  is 
repressed  by  the  periodical  returns  of  severe 
want,  and  the  diseases  arising  from  it* 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  constant  and 
striking  tendency  to  overflowing  numbers, 
strange  to  say !  the  government  and  the 
political  economists  of  Sweden  are  conti-* 
nually  calling  out  for  population !  popula- 
tion 1  Cantzlaer  observes^  that  the  govern- 
talent,  not  having  the  power  of  inducing 
strangers  to  settle  in  the  country,  or  of 
augmenting  at  pleasure  the  number  of 
births,  has  occupied  itself  since  1748  in 
every  measure  which  appeared  proper  to 
increase  the  population  of  the  country  \ 
But  suppose  that  the  government  really 
possessed  the  power  of  inducing  strangers 
to  settle^  or  of  increasing  the  number  of 
births  at  pleasure,  what  would  be  the  cons^ 
qu^ice?  If  the  strangers  were  not  such  as 
lo  introduce  a  better  system  of  agriculture, 

*  liismn  da  Boyaiiiiie  do  Suid^  c.  Ti*  p.  188. 

they 
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they  would  either  be  starved  themselves,  or 
cause  more  of  the  Swedes  to  be  starved ; 
and  if  the  yearly  number  of  births  were 
considerably  increased,  it  appears  to  me 
perfectly  clear,  from  the  tables  of  M.  War- 
gentin,  that  the  principal  effect  would  be 
merely  an  increase  of  mortality.  The  ac- 
tual popidation  might  perhaps  even  be  di- 
minished by  it ;  as,  when  epidemics  have  once 
been  generated  by  bad  nourishment  and 
crowded  houses,  they  do  not  always  stop 
when  they  have  taken  off  the  redundant 
population,  but  take  off  with  it  a  part,  and 
sometimes  a  very  considerable  part,  of  that 
which  the  country  might  be  able  properly 
to  support. 

In  all  very  northern  climates,  in  which 
the  principal  business  of  agriculture  must 
necessarily  be  compressed  into  the  small 
space  of  a  few  smnmer  months,  it  wiU 
almost  inevitably  happen,  that  during  this 
period  a  want  of  hands  is  felt ;  but  this 
temporary  want  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  a  real  and  effectual  demand 
for  labour,  which  includes  the  power  of 
giving  employment  and  support  through 

the 
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the  whole  year,  and  not  merely  for  two  or 
three  months.  The  populatioii  of  Sweden 
m  the  natm*al  course  of  its  increase  will 
always  be  ready  fiilly  to  answer  this  effec* 
tual  demand;  and  a  supply  beyond  it, 
whether  from  strangers  or  an  additional 
number  of  births,  can  only  be  productive 
of  misery. 

It  is  asserted  by  Swedish  authors  that  a 
given  number  of  men  and  of  days  produces 
in  Sweden  only  a  third  part  of  what  is  pro* 
duced  by  the  same  number  of  each  in  some 
other  countries*;  and  heavy  accusations 
are  in  consequence  brought  against  the 
national  industry.  Of  the  general  grounds 
for  such  accusations/ a  stranger  cannot  be 
a  competent  judge ;  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  appears  to  me  that  more  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  the  climate  and  soil  than 
to  an  actual  want  of  industry  in  the  natives* 
For  a  large  portion  of  the  year  their  ex- 
ertions are  necessarily  cramped  by  the 
severity  of  the  climate;  and  during  the 
time  when  they  are  able  to  engage  in  agri- 

*  M^moires  du  Royaume  de  Su&de  (Cantzlaer),  ch.  vi, , 
p.  191. 

cultural 
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cultural  operations,  the  natural  indifference 
of  the  soil  and  the  extent  of  surface  re- 
quired for  a  given  produce,  inevitably 
employ  a  great  proportional  quantity  of 
labour.  It  is  well  known  in  England  that 
a  farm  of  large  extent,  consisting  of  a  poor 
soil,  is  worked  at  a  much  greater  expense 
for  the  same  produce  than  a  small  one  of 
rich  land.  The  natural  poverty  of  the  soil 
in  Sweden,  generally  speaking,  cannot  be 
denied. 

In  a  journey  up  the  western  side  of  the 
country,  and  afterwards  in  crossing  it  from 
Norway  to  Stockholm,  and  thence  up  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  passage  over  to  Finland, 
I  confess  that  I  saw  fewer  marks  of  a  want 
of  national  industry  than  I  should  have  ex* 
pected.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  very 
seldom  «aw  any  land  uncultivated,  which 
would  have  been  cultivated  in  England; 
and  I  certainly  saw  many  spots  of  land  in 
tillage,  which  never  would  have  been 
touched  with  a  plough  here.  These  were 
lands  in  which  every  five  or  ten  yards  thert 
were  large  stones  or  rocks,  roimd  which  the 
plough  must  necessarily  be  turned,  or  be 

lifted 
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lifted  over  them ;  and  the  one  or  the  other 
is  generally  done  according  to  their  size. 
The  plough  is  very  light,  and  drawn  by  one 
horse ;  and  in  ploughing  among  the  stumps 
of  the  trees  when  they  are  low,  the  general 
practice  is  to  Uft  it  over  them.^  The  man 
who  holds  the  plough  does  this  very  nimbly, 
with  little  or  no  stop  to  the  horse. 

Of  the  value  of  those  lands  for  tillage^ 
which  are  at  present  covered  with  immense 
forests,  I  could  be  no  judge ;  but  both  the 
Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  are  accused  of 
clearing  these  woods  away  too  precipitately, 
and  without  previously  considering  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  real  value  of  the  land  when 
cleared*  The  consequence  is,  that  for  the 
sake  of  one  good  crop  of  rye,  which  may 
always  be  obtained  from  the  manure  af- 
forded by  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  trees,  much 
growing  timber  is  sometimes  spoiled,  and 
the  land  perhaps  afterwards  becomes  almost 
entirely  useless.  After  the  crop  of  rye  has 
been  obtained,  the  common  practice  is  to 
turn  cattle  in  upon  the  grass,  which  may 
accideiltally  grow  up.  If  the  land  be  na- 
turally good,  the  feeding  of  the  cattle  pre- 

VOL.  I*  2d  vents 
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rents  fresh  firs  firom  rising ;  but  if  it  be  bad, 
the  cattle  of  courfiie  cannot  remain  long  in 
ity  and  the  seeds,  with  which  every  wia^d  is 
surcharged,  sow  tibe  groumd  again  thickly 
with  firs. 

On  observing  many  spots  of  thiskindboth 
i^  Norway  and  Sweden,  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  idea,  that,  though  for 
other  reasonsit  was  very  litde  probable,  such 
appearancea  certainly  made  it  seem  pos* 
sible  that  these  countriea  might  hav^  been 
better  peopled  fbcmerly  than  at  present; 
and  that  lands,  wliich  are  now  covered  with 
forests,  might  have  produced  com  a  thou-, 
sand  years  ago.  Wars,  plagues,  of  l^t 
greater  depopulajtorth^  either,  a  tyramaica} 
govefnmait,miglithave  suddeuily  destroyed 
or  expelled  the  greatest  part  of  the  infa^bit^- 
ants;  and  a  neglect  of  the  land  for  twenty 
or  thirty  y€»r&  in  Norway  or  Swed^Q 
Avould  produce  a  very  strange  difi^r^nee  in 
the  face  of  the  country.  But  this  is  ^ler^ 
an  idea  which  I  couldnot  help  mentioniiig^ 
but  which  the  reader  already  knows  has  not 
had  weight  enough  with  me  to  ma%Le  me 
suppose  the  feet  in  any  degree  probable* 

To 
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To  return  to  the  agriculture  of  Sweden, 
Independently  of  aniy  deficiency  in  the  na- 
tional industry,  the#e  ar6  certainly  some 
circumstances  in  the  political  regulations  of 
the  country  which  tend  to  impede  the  na- 
tural  progres^s  of  ite   cultivation.      There 
are  still  some  burdensome  Corv6es  remiadn- 
ing,  which  the  posseisiors  of  certain  lands 
are  obliged  to  perform  for  the  domains  of 
the  crown  •.     The  posting  of  the  country  is 
undoubtedly  very  cheap  and  convenient  to 
the  traveller ;  but  it  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
to  occasion  a  great  waste  of  labour  to  the 
farmer,  both  in  men  and  horse&     It  is  cal- 
culated by  the  Swedish  economists  that  the. 
labour,  which  would  be  saved  by  the  aba- 
Mem  of  this!  syistein  alone,    would    pro- 
duce annually  300,000  tuns  of  ^radn  \  The 
very  gifeat  distance  of  the  markets  in  Swe- 
den, atid  the  very  incomplete  divisicm  of 
labour,  which  ia  alnK)St  a  necessary  conse* 
qiietice'  of  it;  6bcsAi0n  also  a  great  waste 
of  time  atid  exerdoii.    And  if  there  be  no 
marked   want   6f  dfiigie&ce   and   activity 

*  M^nioirfl  du  BojaataHkTSKdde^  cb.  vi«  p  208. 
Md.p.«04, 
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among  the  Swedish  peasant^  there  is  cer^ 
taioly  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  tJie  best 
modes  of  regulating  the  rotation  of  their 
crops,  and  of  ma^iunng  and  improving  their 
lands  ^ 

If  the  government  were  employed  iit  re-- 
moving  these  impediments^  and  in  endea^ 
vours  to  encourage  and  direct  the  industry 
of  the  farmersy  and  to  circulate  the  best  in-- 
formation  on  agricultural  subjects,  it  would 
do  much  more  |br  the  population  of  the 
country  than  by  the  establishment  of  five 
hundred  foundling  hospitals^ 

According  to  Cantzlaer,  the  principal 
meastures  in  which  the  government  had 
been  engaged  for  the  ericx)uragement  of  the 
population,  were  the  establishment  of  col- 
leges of  medicine,  and  of  lying-in ,  and 
foundling  hospitals  \  The  estabhshment  of 
colleges  of  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  poor 
gratis,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  extremely 
beneficial,  and  was  so  probably  in  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  Sweden;  but  the- 
example  of  the  hospitals  of  France,  which 

^  Memoires  4a  Royrame  de  Suide^  ch«  vi« 
-Id,  p.  188. 

have 
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^ave  the  same  object,  may  create  a  doubt 
whether  even  such  establishments  are  uni- 
versally to  be  recommended.  Lying-in 
hospitals,  as  far  as  they  have  an  effect,  are 
probably  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise ; 
as,  according  to  the  principle  on  wl;iich 
they  are  generally  conducted,  their  tendency 
is  certainly  to  encourage  vice,  FoundUng 
hospitals,  whether  they  attain  their  professed 
and  immediate  object  or  not,  are  in  every 
view  hurtful  to  the  state;  but  the  mode 
in  which  they  operate  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  more  particularly  in  another 
chapter,  "  ' 

The  Swedish  government,  however,  has 
not  been  exclusively  employed  in  measures 
of  this  nature.  By  an  edict  in  1776,  the 
t^ommerce  of  groin  was  rendered  completely 
free  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the 
country;  and  with  regard  to  the  province 
of  Scania  which  grows  more  than  its  con- 
sumption, exportation  free  of  every  duty 
was  allowed*.  Till  this  period  the  agri- 
culture of  the  southern  provinces  had  been 

f  Mimoiref  du  Royaume  de  SuMe,  ch.  yi.  p.  £04. 
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checked  by  the  i^ant  of  vent  for  tb^ir  grain, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transport, 
and  the  absolute  prohibition  of  gelling  it  to 
foreigners  at  any  price.  The  northern,  pro- 
vinces are  still  under  some  difficulties  in  this 
respect;  though,  as  they  never  grow  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  for  their  consumption,  these 
difficulties  are  not  so  much  felt  *.  It  may 
be  observed  however,  in  general,  that  th^re 
is  no  check  more  fatal  to  improving  culti- 
vation than  any  difficulty  in  the  vent  qf 
its  produce,  which  prevents  the  farmer  from 
being  able  to  obtain  in  good  years  a  price 
for  his  com  not  much  below  the.  g^eml 
average. 

But  what  perhaps  ha»  contributed  more 
than  any  other  cause  tp  the  increasing  po- 
pulation Qf  Sweden  i$  th^  abolition,  of  a 
l£^w  in  1748,  which  limited  the  number  of 
persons  to  each  henms^Q  or  fa^n  ^  The 
object  of  this  law  appears  to  h^f(  bg^n^  to 
force  the  children,  of  the  prppi^tpi^s  (^  un- 
dertake theclesudng  and  ctdtivatipi^  c^frei^ 
l^nds,  by  which  it  ij^as  thought,  thajlj  1^ 
whole  country  would  be  sooner  improved. 

*  Mimpireft  tb  RoTnuae  d»  SmUc,  'cfa.  vL  p.'  i(i>4'. 
^.  ML  p.  177. 

But 


But  it  appears  from  experience  that  these 
children,  bmng  without  sufficient  funds  for 
siaeh  undertakings,  wete  obliged  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  sottae  other  way ;  and  great 
numbers,  in  consequence,  are  said  to  have 
ciiiiigrated.  A  father  may  now,  however, 
not  only  divide  his  landed  property  into  as 
many  shares  as  he  thinks  propet-,  but  these 
divisions  are  particularly^  recommended  by 
the  government ;  and  consideiang  the  in^- . 
laense  size  of  the  Swedish  henmans,  and  the 
hnpDssibility  of  their  being  cultivated  com- 
pletely by  one  femily,  such  divisions  must 
in  every  point  of  view  be  highly  useful. 

The  population  of  Sweden  in  1751  was 
2^229^1  *.  In  1799,  according  to  an  acr 
coimt  which  I  received  in  Stockhplm  from 
Proi^ssot  Nicahder,  the  successor  to  M. 
Wargentin,  it  was  3,043,731.  This  is  a 
vepy  coQsiderable  addition  td  the  permament 
popi^tion:  of  the  country,  Which  has  fol- 
lowed a  proportional  increase  in  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  .#s  the  iinEi^poFts  of  com  are  not 
greater  than  they  were  formerly,  and  there 

•    *  M&noires  du  Royaume  de  Sii^de,  ch.  vi.  p.  184* 
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is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  on  an  average  worse. 

This  increase,  however,  has  not  gone 
forwards  without  periodical  checks,  which, 
if  they  have  not  for  a  time  entirely  stopped 
its  progress,  have  always  retarded  the  rate 
of  it.  How  often  these  checks  have  recurred 
during  the  last  50  years,  I  am  not  fumished 
with  sufficient  data  to  be  able  to  say;  but  I 
can  mention  some  of  them.  From  the 
paper  of  M.  Wargentin  %  already  quoted  in 
this  chapter,  it  appears  that  the  years  1757 
and  1758  were  barren,  and  comparatively 
mortal  years.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the 
increased  importation  of  1768  ^  this  would 
also  appear  to  be  an  unproductive  year. 
According  to  the  additional  tables  with 
which  M.  Wargentin  fumished  Dr.  Price, 
the  years  1771,  1772  and  1773,  were  par* 
ticularly  mortal*.  The  year  1789  must  have 
been  very  highly  so,  as  in  the  accounts 
which  I  received  from  professor  Nicander, 
this  year  aloije  materially  affeoted  the  ave- 

*  M6tnoire8  de  F  Acad^mie  de  Stockholm,  p.  29* 
^  M^moires  du  Royaume  de  SuM^,  table  xlii. 
^  Price's  Observ.  on  Revers.  Pay.  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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rage  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  in  1795.  This  propor- 
tion, including  the  year  1789,  was  100  to 
77 ;  but  abstracting  it,  was  100  to  75 ; 
which  is  a  great  diflference  for  one  year  to 
make  in  an  average  of  twenty .  To  conclude 
the  catalogue,  the  year  1799,  when  I  was 
in  Sweden,  must  have  been  a  very  fatal  one. 
In  the  provinces  bordering  on  Norway,  the 
peasants  called  it  the  worst  that  they  had 
ever  remembered.  The  cattle  had  all  suf- 
fered extremely  during  the  winter,  from  the 
drought  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  in  July, 
about  a  month  before  the  harvest,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  people  was  living 
upon  bread  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
fir,  and  of  dried  sorrel,  absolutely  without 
iany  mixture  of  meal  to  make  it  more  pa- 
latable and  nourishing.  The  sallow  looks 
and  melancholy  countenances  of  the  pea- 
sants betrayed  the  unwholesomeness  of 
their  nourishment.  Many  had  died;  but 
the  full  effects  of  such  a  diet  had  not  then 
been  felt.  They  would  probably  iappear 
afterwards  in  the  form  of  some  epidemic 
sickness. 

The 
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The  patience,  Mrith  which  the  lower  classes 
of  people  in  Sweden  bear  these  severe  pres- 
sures is  perfectly  ast<mishing,  and  can  only 
arise  from  their  being  left  entirely  to  their 
own  resources,  and  from  the  belief  that 
they  are  submitting  to  the  great  law  of  ne- 
cessity, and  not  to  the  caprices  of  their 
nders.  Most  of  the  married  laboorers,  as 
has  before  been  observed,  cultivate  a  small 
portion  of  land ;  and  when  from  an  unfiei- 
▼ourable  season  their  crops  fetil,  or  th^ 
caittle  die,  they  see  the  cause  of  tl^ir  Waat, 
and  bear  it  as  the  visitation  of  Providence. 
Ev^y  man  will  submit  with  beccMmag  pa- 
tience to  evils  which  he  bdieves  to  arise 
from  the  general  laws  of  nature^;  but  when 
the  vanity  and  mistaken  b6n6v«>tence  of  the 
^vemment  and  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety have,  by  a  perpetual  interference  witk 
the  concerns  of  the  lower  classes,  endear 
voured  to  persuade  them,  that  aU  the  good 
whidi  they  enjoy  is  conferred  upon  theOi 
b}'  their  rulers  and  rich  benefactor,  it  is 
very  natural  that  they  should  attribute  aU 
the  evil  which  they  suffer  to  the  sao»esources; 
and  patience  under  such  circumstaoceaeuir 

not 
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not  reasonably  be  expected.  Though  to 
avoid  still  greater  evib,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  repress  this  impatience  by  force,  if  it 
shew  itself  in  overt  acts ;  yet  the  impa^eiice 
itself  appears  to  be  clearly  justified  in  this 
case :  and  those  are  in  a  great  degree  wol^ 
swerable  for- its  consequ^ioes,  whose  con^ 
duct  has  tended  evidently  to  encourage  it. 

Though  the  Swedes  had  supported  the 
severe  dearth  of  17^  with  extraordinary 
resign^on ;  yet  afterwards,  on  an  edict  of 
the  government  to  prohibit  the  distillatk>n 
of  spirits,  it  is  said  that  there  were  ccnq- 
siderable  comnK>tioQs  in  the  country.  The 
measure  itself  was  certainly  calculated  to 
benefit  the  people;  s^ild  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received,  afibrds  a  carious 
proof  of  the  different  temper  with  which 
pepple  bear  an  evil  arising  frQin  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  a  privs^tiou;  caused  by  the  edicts 
of  Si  g^yemvmA*   : 

The  si/ck^  pfriodst  )«-  Sweden,  which 
\>Si!^e  retf,rde4  the  f tte  oii  its  in^jcew^e  m  po* 
pul^tion^  A^peoiT  in  gie^ml  to  h^tve' arisen 
i&iiqak  thi^  .\u(i^9JM^to»ie  nourisiusient  ocea- 
sic^l^  by  s^vevQ  wapt    Aud  thi^^  want  has 

been 
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been  caused  by  unfavourable  seasons,  falling 
upon  a  country  which  was  without  any  re- 
served store,  either  in  its  general  exports 
or  in  the  liberal  division  of  food  to  the  la- 
bourer in  common  years ;  and  which  was 
therefore  peopled  fully  up  to  its  produce, 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  scanty  harvest. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  clear  proof  that, 
if,  as  some  of  the  Swedish  Economists  as- 
sert, their  country  ought  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  nine  or  ten  millions ',  they  have 
nothing  further  to  do  than  to  make  it  pro- 
duce food  sufficient  for  such  a  number;  and 
they  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they 
will  not  want  mouths  to  eat  it,  without 
the  assistance  of  lying-in  apd  foundling 
hospitals. 

Notwithstanding  the  mortal  year  of  1789, 
it  appeared  from  the  accounts  which  I  re- 
ceived from  professor  Nicander,  that  the 
general  healthiness  of  the  country  had  in- 
creased. The  average  mortality  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  1795  was  1  in  37, 
instead  qf  1  in  less  than  35,  which  had  been 
the  average  of  the  preceding  twenty  years. 

*  M^moires  du  Royaume  de  SuMe^  ch.  vi.  p.  198* 

As 
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As  the  rate  of  increase  had  not  been  accele- 
rated in  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1795, 
the  diminished  mortality  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  increased  operation  of 
the  preventive  check.  Another  calculation 
which  I  received  from  the  professor  seemed 
to  confirm  this  supposition.  According  to 
M.  Wargentin,  as  quoted  by  Sussmilch  *, 
5  standing  marriages  produced  yearly  1 
child ;  but  in  the  latter  period,  the  propor- 
tion of  standing  marriages  to  annual  births 
was  as  5thr»  ^^^  subtracting  illegitimate 
children,  as  5^  to  1 ;  q.  proof  that  in  the 
latter  period  the  marriages  h^d  not  been 
quite  so  early  and  so.  prolific. 

*  Gottliche  OrdnuDg,  vol,  i.  c.  vi.  s.  120|  p.  £3K 
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CHAP.  III. 
OftHChetth  to  ]fqgid0iit<mmUmi0. 

1  HE  lists  o^  bipkhf^  deaths  and-  marriages^ 
in  Russia,  pmsetit  suchr  eicAraordiiiary  re^ 
salts  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  receire  tiiem 
^ith  a  considerate  (iegi%eof  sui^pioion;  at 
liie-  same  time  the  regular  maimer  in  which 
lliey  have  been  collected^  and  their  agitee* 
ihentiwitll  each  od^i^  in  diS&retkVjeAT^  en- 
title them  to  at^entioft. 

hx  a  paper  presented  in  1768,  by 
B.  F.  Herman,  to  the  academy  of  Peters- 
burgh,  and  published  in  the  Naoa  Acta 
AcademuBy  torn,  iv.,  a  comparison  is  made  of 
the  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  and  towns  of  the  empire, 
and  the  foDowing  proportions  are  given : 

In  Petersburgh  the  births  are 

to  the  burials  as    IS  to  10 

In  the  govemment  of  Moscow,  21  —  10 
'^ '  District 
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Dii^ct  of  Moscow  exoeptiBg 

•thfrtown    * .alto  101 

Tver  »...•. <  36  —  lO 

NoTogorod  ..  ^ .......... .  30  -^  10> 

Pskovsk    « • .  ♦ .  • .  • . «  2a  -^  10' 

Resan    .. ....  .^ 20  —  10 

Veronesch.  • . .  •  • 39  —  10 

Archbishopric  of  Vologda  • .  23 —  1*0 
Kostroma*. .....;.....;...   20  —  10 

Archangel     ;;;.;...;;;;..   13  —  10 
Tobolsk     ...;.....;;;;...  21  —  10 

Town  of  Tobolsk  .  i .:;;;.;;   13  —  10 

Revai     'i' ..;;;...;.    11  —  10 

Vologda    i .    ...  .^  ;  i .....;'  12  —  10 

Some  of  these  proportions  it  will  be  ob- 
served are  extraordinarily  highi     In  Vero- 
nesch, for  instance,  the  births  are  to  the. 
deaths  nearly  as  ^  to  1,  which  is  as  great  a,, 
proportion,  I  believe,  as  ever  was  known  in 
America.  '  The  average  result  however  of . 
these  proportions  hais  been,  in  some  de- 
cree, oon&medt  by  su^^sequent  obsetrvatieas. 
Mr.  Tooko,  in  his  View  of  ^eRutsian  Em^ 
pire,  makes  thQ.geQ^iaL  proportion  of  births 
to  burials  throughout  the-w^ole  country,  as 

225 
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225  to  100%  which  is  2^  to  1;  and  this  pro- 
portion is.  taken  from  the  Usts  of  1793  ^ 

From  the  number  of  yearly  marriages, 
and  yearfy  births,  M.  Herman  draws  the 
following  conclusions : 

Children. 

In  Petersburgh  one  marriage  yields,  4 

In  the  government  of  Moscowabout  3 

Tver • .  • .  • 3 

Novogorod    • 3 

Pskovsk     3 

Resan    • 3 

Veronesph 4 

Vologda    .*.•.•... 4 

Kostroma • 3 

Archangel  •  •  •  • • 4 

Reval     •  •  •  • • •  •  4 

Government  of  Tobolsk 4 

Town  of  Tobolsk,  from  1768  to  1778,  3 

•  from  1779  to  1783,  5 

in  1783    •• 6 

M.  Herman  observes  that  the  fruitfdlness 
of  marriages  in  Russia  does  not  exceed  that 

•  Vol.  ii.  b.  lii.  p;  162, 
^  Id.  p.  145. 

of 
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of  other  countries,  though  the  mortality  i^ 
much  lejs,  as  appears  from  the  following 
piroportions  drawn  from  a  rough  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each 
govemipent: 

Dies  aanoally. 
in  28 

—  32 

—  74 

—  75 

—  68f 

— 70f 

—  50 

—  79 

—  65 
—.59 

—  28f 

—  39 

—  44 
-—  32 

—  22| 


In  Petersburgh'  • 

In  the  government  of  Moscow  < 

District  of  Moscow  • • 

Tver  ... 

Novogorod   •  • 

Pskovsk 

Besan    • 

Veronesch j 

Archbishopric  of  Vologda  •  •  • 

Kostroma. 

Archangel     .......,,. 

Reval    •  • * » • 

Government  of  Tobolsk  .  • » • . 

Town  of  Tobolsk 

•<.tt in  1783     ... 


It  may  be  concluded,  M.  Herman  says, 
that  in  the  greatest  number  of  the  Russian 
provinces  the  yearly  mortality  is  1  in  60'. 

•  Nova  Acta  Academiae,  torn.  ir. 
VOL.  I.  2  E  This 
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This  average  number  is  so  higl^  and 
some  of  the  proportions  in  the  particular 
provinces  are  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  them  accurate.  They 
have  been  nearly  confirmed,how0ver,  by  snbir 
sequent  lists,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke, 
make  the  general  mortality  in  all  Ilussiai  % 
in  58*.  But  Mr,  Tooke  bii»?ftlf  aeews  V> 
dovbt  the  accuracy  of  this  po^rt^culardepajrtr 
meiitof  the  registers ;  andlhave  since  hoacdy 
IgpCHVi  good  authority,  that  thei!»ift  reaSQO 
t»  brieve  that  the  omissions  in  the  budlalt 
are  in  all  the  provinces  much  greater  tbaa 
the  omissions  in  the  births;  and  oonseh 
quenly  that  the  very  great  esceia  ef  births^ 
and  very  small  mortality,  are  more  ap* 
parent  than*  Feal.  It  is  supposed  ^t  many 
ctitldr^i^  particularly  in  the  Ukraine^  ant 
privately  interred  hyJheir  fathen  Trithout 
information  to  the  priest.  The  numerous 
and  repeated  levies  of  recruits  take  eff 
grea,t  numbers,  whose  deaths  are  not  re- 
corded. From  the  frequent  emip^tiom  of 
whole  families  to  different  parts  of  thft  em- 


^  View  of  the  Ruisian  Empire,  yqL  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  14S. 

pire, 
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piro  and.  the  transportatioo  of  n^ale&ctorB 
to  Siberia,  great  numbers  nacefcaaril j  did 
on  journeys  or  in  parts  where  no  Regular 
lists  are  kept ;  and  some  omlssioais  are  aU 
tribtified  to  the  neglect  of  the  parish  priests, 
who  hare  an  interest  in  recording,  the  births 
bist  not  the  deaths. 

To  these  reasons  I  should  add,  that  the 
population  of  each  province  is  probably 
estimated  by  the  number  of  boors  belonging 
to  each  esttkte  in  it ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  a  great  part  of  them  have  leave  to  reside 
in  the  towns.  Their  births  therefore  appear 
in  the  provinccy  but  their  deaths  do  not. 
The  apparent  mortality  of  the  towito  is  not 
proportionably  increased  by  this  emtgra^ 
tion,  because  it  is  estimated  according  to 
actual  enumemtion.  The  bills  of  mortality 
in.  Ih*  towns  express  correctly  the  numbers 
dying  oii£  of  a  certain  number  known  to  be 
actually  present  in  these  towns ;  but  tiafc 
bilU  of  mortality  in  the  provinces,  putport- 
ijig  fo  ¥%pi7€sis  the  lumbers  dying  out  of 
the  estimated  population  of  the  province, 
do  really  only  express  the  numbers  dying 
out  of  a  much  smaUer  population,  because 
2  £  2         a  considerable 
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a  considerable  part  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation is  absent. 

In  Petersburg,  it  appeared  by  an  enu 
meration  in  1784,  that  the  number  of  males 
was  126,827,  and  of  females  only  65fil9  *. 
The  proportion  of  males  was  thereforte  very 
nearly  double,  arising  from  the  number* 
who  came  to  the  town  to  earn  their  capita- 
tion tax,  leaving  their  families  in  the  coun-' 
try,  and  from  the  custom  among  the  lords 
of  retaining  a  prodigious  number  of  their 
boors  as  household  servants  in  Petersburg 
and  Moscow. 

The  number  of  births  in  proportion  to* 
the  whole  population  in  Russia  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  a  common  average  in  other 
countries,  being  about  1  in  26  \ 

According  to  the  paper  of  M.  Herman  al- 
ready quoted,  the  proportion  of  boys  dying 
within  the  first  year  is  at  Petersburg  i-,  in 
the  government  of  Tobolsk  -j^,  in  the  town 
of  Tobolsk  i,  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Vo- 
logda fr?  in  Novogorod^,  in  Voronesch^, 

•  M6moire  par  W.  L.  Kraflft,  Nova  Acta  Academic, 
torn.  iv. 

*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russ.  Emp.  vol.  ii.  b\  iii.  p.  147. 

in 
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in  Archangel  i.  The  very  small  mortality 
of  infants  in  some  of  these  provinces,  par- 
ticularly as  the  calculation  does  not  seem 
to  be  liable  to  much  error,  makes  the  small- 
ness  of  the  general  mortality  more  credible. 
In  Sweden,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
the  proportion  of  infants  which  dies  within 
he  first  year  is  ^  or  more  ■. 

The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  in 
Russia  to  the  whole  population  is,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Herman,  in  the  towns,  about  1  in 
100,  and  in  the  provinces  about  1  in  70  or 
80.  According  to  Mr,  Tooke,  in  the  fif- 
teen governments  of  which  he  had  lists,  the 
proportion  was  1  in  92  ^. 

Hiis  w  riot  very  different  from  other 
countries.  In  Petersburg  indeed  the  pro- 
portion was  1  in  140^ ;  but  this  is  clearly  ac- 
counted for  by  what  has  already  been  said 
of  the  extraordinary  number  of  the  males 
in  comparison  of  the  females. 

*  Mimoires  Abrig^s  de  rAcademie  de  Stockholm, 
p.  S8. 

^  View  of  Ru88.  Emp.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  146. 

^  M6moire  par  W.  L.  Krafft,  Nova  Acta  Academiae, 
torn.  iv. 

The 
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The  registers  for  the  city  of  Petewbur^ 
are  supposed  to  be  such  as  can  be  eiitirdiy 
depended  upon ;  an^  these  tend  to  prove 
the  general  salubrity  of  the  elimfiite.  Bm* 
there  is  one  fact  recorded  in  thero,  which  i« 
directly  contrary  to  what  has  been  obsoved 
in  all  other  counmes-  This  is  a  muoh 
greater  mortality  of  female  cWldrcP  th«» 
of  male.  In  the  period  from  1781  to  1T85, 
of  1000  boys  bora  147  only  died  wkhili 
the  first  year,  but  of  the  same  uitober  <rf 
girlai  310%  The  proportion  is  a^  10  to  %X ; 
which  iis  inconceivable,  and  mwst  indeed 
have  been  in  some  measure  aeddent^U  as 
in  the  preceding  periods  the  proportkm  was 
only  as  10  to  14 ;  but  even  thiais  very  (Extra- 
ordinary^ a&it  has  been  generally  remarkfidi 
that  in  every  stage  of  life,  eKcept  difritt| 
the  period  of  childbearing,  the  nnartelity 
among  females  is  less  than  among  malea 
The  climate  of  Sweden  docs  not  appear  to 
be  very  different  from  that  of  Russia ;  and 
M.  Wargentin  observes,  with  respect  to 
the  Swedish  tables,  that  it  appears  ftonl 

*  Mimoiies  par  W..  Li  KratfTt,  NovaActoAcajemias^ 
torn,  iv, 

them 
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them  Xh^X  the  smaller  mortality  of  females 
is  not  merely  owing  to  a  more  regular  and 
less  laborious  life^  but  is  a  natural  law, 
which  operates  constantly  from  infancy  to 
old  age  *• 

According  to  M.  Krail^  the  half  of  all 
that  Are  born  at  Petersburg  live  to  25 ; 
which  shews  a  dcjgree  of  healthiness  in  early 
life  very  unusual  for  so  large  a  town ;  but 
after  twenty,  a  mortality  much  greater  than 
la  any  other  totrn  in  Europe  takes  place, 
which  is  justly  attributed  to  thfe  immoderate 
use  of  brandy  *"*  The  mortality  betwe^i 
30  and  15  is  m  small*  that  only  1  iii  47 
males,  and  1  in  29  females,  die  during  this 
|>eriod.  Frotn  20  to  25  the  mortality  16  *o 
great,  that  1  in  9  males  and  1  in  13  females 
die^  The  tables  shew  that  tibii  extradrdi- 
nary  mortality  is  occasioned  pntioiptaliy  by 
pleurisies^  high  fevers^  and  CoUsUiAption^. 
Pleurisies  destroy  J*    high   ftfvers  ^^  and 

*  M^moires  Abr^^s  de  TAeademie  de  Stockholm, 
p.  28. 

*  Nova  Acta  Academiae^  lom<  ir. 

«  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire^  vol.  m.  b.  iii. 
p.  155. 

cdiisumptions 
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consumptions  •;,  of  the  whole  population. 
The  three  together  take  off  ^f  of  all  that  die. 
The  general  mortality  during  the  period 
from  1781  to  1785  was,  according  to  M. 
Kraflft,  1  in  37.  In  a  former  period  it  had 
been  1  in  35,  and  in  a  subsequent  period, 
when  epidemic  diseases  prevailed,  it  was 
1  in  29*.  This  average  mortality  is  small 
for  a  large  town ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think,  from  a  passage  in  M.  Krafifs  me- 
moir ^  that  the  deaths  in  the  hospitals,  the 
prisons,  and  in  the  Maison  des  Enfans  trouvSsy 
are  either  entirely  omitted,  or  not  given 
with  correctness ;  and  undoubtedly  the  in- 
sertion of  these  deaths  might  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  apparent  healthiness  of 
the  town. 

-  In  the  Maison  des  Enfans  trowoSs  alone  the 
mortality  is  prodigious.  No  regular  lists 
are  pubUshed,  and  verbal  comnmnications 
are  always  liable  to  some  uncertainty.  I 
cannot  therefore  rely  upon  the  information 
which  I  collected  on  the  subject;  but  from 

*  Tooke's  View  of  th6  Russian  Empire,  vol.  ii,  b.  iii. 
p.  151. 

^  Id.  Qote^  p.  150. 

the 
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the  most  careful  inquiries  which  I  could 
make  of  the  attendants  at  the  house  in 
Petersburg,  I  understood  that  100  a  month 
was  the  common  average.  In  the  preceding 
winter,  which  was  the  winter  of  1788,  it 
had  not  been  uncommon  to  bury  18  a  day. 
The  average  number  received  in  the  day 
is  about  10;  and  though  they  are  all  sent 
into  the  country  to  be  nursed  three  days 
after  they  have  been  in  the  house,  yet,  as 
many  of  them  are  brought  in  a  dying  state, 
the  mortality  must  necessarily  be  great. 
The  number  said  to  be  received  appears, 
indeed,  almost  incredible;  but  from  what  I 
saw  myself,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that  both  this  and  the  mortality  before  men- 
tioned might  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  I 
was  at  the  house  about  noon,  and  four 
children  had  been  just  received,  one  of 
which  was  evidently  dying,  and  another  did 
not  seem  as  if  it  would  long  survive. 
^  A  part  of  the  house  is  destined  to  the 
purpose  of  a  lying-in  hospital,  where  every 
woman  that  comes  is  received,  and  no 
questions  are  asked.  The  children  thus 
bom  are  brought  up  by  nurses  in  the 

house, 
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ikOiise,  land  are  wst  sent  ibto  the  countr)^ 
like  the  others.  A  looth^,  if  sh6  choMfe  it^ 
may  p^rfonn  the  office  of  nwese  to  hfer  ijWA 
child  in  the  house,  but  is  iK>t  permitted  to 
take  it  Bway  with  ben  A  child  brou^t  to 
the  house  may  at  any  time  be  reclaimed 
by  its  parebt$,  if  they  caA  prove  themselvtB 
able  tt>  support  it ;  9atd  all  the  children  est 
marked  and  numbered  on  being  receivedi 
that  they  may  be  known  ftnd  produced  to 
the  pareats  when  required,  who,  if  they 
osuinot  reclaim  them,  are  permitted  to  visit 
them. 

The  country  buried  recdire  only  t^o  rou» 
bles  a  month,  lyhich,  M  the  Current  paper 
rouUe  is  seldom  worth  ttiore  thati  hiaif  a 
erown^  is  only  about  fifteen  penc^a  week; 
yet  the  general  expenses  are  said  to  be 
100,000  rouWes  a  monlii.  The  regukr  rfe- 
venues  belonging  tA  the  institution  are  not 
nearly  equal  to  thi*  sum ;  but  the  goveam*- 
ment  takes  on  itself  the  maniagemeiit  of  the 
whc^aiSair,  tod  oonsequ^itly  bears  att  the 
additional  ^xpeiises^  As  children  are  re^ 
ceived  without  auy  limits  ft  is  absolutely 
fitecesaary  that  the  expenses  should  also  be 

unlimited. 
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unlimited.  It  is  endent  diat  the  most 
dreadful  evils  must  result  from  an  unlimited 
reception  of  children^  and  only  a  limited 
fond  to  support  them.  Such  institutions^ 
thwefore,  if  managed  properly,  that  is,  if 
the  extraordinary  mortality  do  not  prevent 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  expense,  cannot 
exist  long  except  under  the  protection  of  a 
very  rich  governmient;  and  even  under  such 
protection  the  period  of  their  failure  cannot 
be  very  distant 

At  six  or  seven  years  old  the  children 
who  have  been  sent  into  the  country  return 
to  the  house,  where  they  are  taught  all  sorts 
of  trades  and  manual  operations.  The  com^ 
mon  hours  of  working  are  irom  6  to  1^ 
and  from  3  till  4.  The  girls  leav«  the 
house  at  18,  and  the  boys  at  20  or  Sli 
When  the  house  is  too  full,  some  of  those 
which  have  been  seM  into  the  country  are 
not  brought  back. 

The  principal  mortality,  of  com'se,  takes 
place  among  the  infants,  who  are  just  re^ 
ceived,  and  the  children  which  are  brought 
up  in  the  house ;  but  there  is  aconsidenible 
mortality  among  those  who  are  returned 

from 
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from  the  country^  and  are  in  the  finnest 
stages  of  life.  I  was  in  some  degree  surprised 
at  hearing  this,  after  having  been  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  extraordinary  degree 
of  neatness,  cleanliness  and  sweetness, 
which  appeared  to  prevail  in  every  depart* 
ment.  The  house  itself  had  been  a  palace, 
and  all  the  rooms  were  large,  airy,  and 
even  elegant.  I  was  present  while  180  boys 
were  dining.  They  were  all  dressed  very 
neatlyj;  the  table-cloth  was  clean,  and  each 
had  a  separate  napkin  to  himself.  The 
provisions  appeared  to  be  extremely  good, 
and  there  was  not  the  smallest  disagreeable 
smell  in  the  room.  In  the  dormitories 
there  was  a  separate  bed  for  each  child ; 
the  bedsteads  were  of  iron  without  tester  or 
curtains,  and  the  coverlids  and  sheets  par- 
ticularly clean. 

This  degree  of  neatness,  almost  incon- 
ceivable in  a  large  institution,  was  to  be  at- 
tributed principally  to  the  present  Empress 
dowager,  who  interested  herself  in  all  the 
details  of  the  management,  and  when  at 
Petersburg,  seldom  passed  a  week  without 
inspecting  them  in  person.    The  mortality 

which 
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which  takes  place,  in  spite  of  all  these  at- 
tentions, is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  consti* 
tution  in  early  youth  cannot  support  con- 
finement and  work  for  eight  hours  in  the 
day.  The  children  had  all  rather  a  pale 
and  sickly  countenance,  and  if  a  judgment 
had  been  formed  of  the  national  beauty 
from  the  girls  and  boys  in  this  establish* 
ment,  it  would  have  been  most  unfavour- 
able. 

It  is  evident,  that,  if  the  deaths  belong- 
ing to  this  institution  be  omitted,  the  bills 
of -mortality  for  Petersburg  cannot  give  a 
representation  in  any  degree  near  the  truth 
of  the  real  state  of  th?  city  with  respect  to 
healthiness.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  some  of  the  observations 
which  attest  its  healthiness,  such  as  the 
number  dying  in  a  thousand,  &c.,  are  not 
influenced  by  this  circumstance ;  unless 
indeed,  we  say,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that 
nearly  all  those  who  would  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  rearing  their  children  send  them  to 
the  foundhng  hospital;  and  the  mortality 
among  the  children  of  those  who  are  in 
easy  circumstances^  and  live  in  comfort- 
able 
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able  houses  and  airy  situatio&s^  will  of 
course  be  much  less  tban  a  general  aireragsi 
tak^i  firom  all  that  are  born. 

The  Maism  detEnfans  tromh  at  Moacmr 
is  conducted  exactly  upon  the  sajne  prin- 
ciple as  that  at  Petersburg;  and  Mr.  Todbs 
gives  an  account  of  the  sixrprising  los9  oi 
children^  which  it  bad  sastainied  in  twenty 
years^  frran  tbe  time  of  its  first  esfabdndiH 
ment  to  the  year  1786.  On  this  occasiioa 
he  observes  tiiat  if  we  knew  pNreeisdy  the 
number  of  those  who  died  inmiediatdry 
after  reception,  or  who  brought  in  wilb 
them  the  gerw  of  dissolution^  a  smdl  part 
only  of  the  mortality  would  probabljr  ap^ 
pear  to  be  iwAy  attrib^ktable  to  the  founds 
Uttg  hospital ;  as  none  would  be  so  xaaateof^ 
sonabte  as  to  lay  the  loss  of  these  certain 
nictima  to  death  to  the  accoysit  of  a  pbii* 
lanthropic  insflituitioo>  which  enriches  tfaci 
country  from  year  to  year  with  an  ever- 
increasing  mumbeo  of  hes^thy^  active,  m^ 
iodiastiiicMaa  bursters "". 

ISt  appears  to  rae^  howevei»  that  the 
pe^est  pairt  of  tfaas  prcrniannre  raortaUfty  i» 

*  Mkw  of  ttaa  Bawaaa  Biftpiie^  ^ttLik.  IL  iik.  p#  Wk^ 

clearly 


eliearly  to  be  attributed  to  tkeae  idstitutiiHra, 
miscalled  philanthropic.  If  any.  rdiiuice 
can  be  placed  on  the  accoui^  ivhidb.  ara 
given  of  the  infant  mortality  in  thiaRusnan 
towns  and  provinces^  it  would  appear  to 
be  uQissiiaUy  small.  The  greatnoss  of  it 
therefdre^  at  the  foundling  bospikalsv  Biaj 
justly  be  laid  tiDi  the  acacount  of  instittdbons 
which  encourage  a  modier  to  desert  her 
child^  at  the  ^^y  time:  when  of  all  others 
it  stands  naost  in  need  of  her  fosteriiig  carei 
The  firail  t^iure  by  which  an  infant  holds 
its  lifeVill  not  allow  of  a  remitted  attention, 
eren  for  a  few  hcun». 

The  surprising  mortality  which  takes 
place  at  tifiese  two  foundling  hospitals  of 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  which  are  msb- 
naged  in  the  beet  possibjb  manner  (as  aH 
who  hare  seen  thos^  witi)<  oiaie  conacnii  aa«- 
sert),  appears  to  me  incoBtrovQrtyiYljj  te 
prove^  tkoLt  the  nature  of  these  insbtirtMas 
i»  not  caJiculated  to  answer  the  immediate 
end  that  they  have  in  view;^  which  I  conisciw 
to  be>  the  preservation  of  a  certain  nnraber 
of  citizens'  to  the  stale,  who^  might  cdier- 

wise 
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wise  perhaps  perish  from  poverty  or  false 
shame.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  if  the 
children  received  into  these  hospitals  had 
been  left  to  the  management  of  thedr  parents^ 
taking  the  chance  of  all  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  might  be  involved,  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  them  would  have 
reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  have  be* 
come  useful  members  of  the  state. 

When  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  this 
subject,  it  will  appear  that  these  institu^ 
tions  not  only  fail  in  their  immediate  object, 
but  by  encouraging  in  the  mosl  marked 
manner  habits  of  licentiousness,  discourage 
marriage,  and  thus  weaken  the  main  spring 
of  population.  All  the  well-informed  men, 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject 
at  Petersburg,  agreed  invariably  that  the 
institution  had  produced  this  effect  in  a 
surprising  degree.'  To.  have  a  child  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  trifling  faults 
which  a  girl  could  commit.  An  Enghsh 
merchant  at  Petersburg  told  me,  that  a 
Russian  girl  living  in  his  family,  under  a 
mistress  who  was  considered  as  very  strict, 

had 
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had  sent  six  children  to  the  foundling  hos*p 
pital  without  the  loss  of  her  place* 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  ge^- 
nerally  speaking  six  children  are  not  cojim 
mon  in  this  kind  of  intercourse.  Where 
habits  of  hcentiousness  prevail,  the  births 
are  never  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  as  in  the  married  state ; 
and  therefore  the  discouragement  to  mar- 
riage, arising  irom  this  licentiousness,  and 
the  diminished  number  of  births,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  it,  will  much  more  than 
counterbalance  any  encouragement  to  mar- 
riage from  the  prospect  held  out  to  parents 
of  disposing  of  the  children  which  they 
cannot  support. 

Considering  the, extraordinary  mortality 
which  occurs  in  these  institutions,  and  the. 
habits  of  licentiousness  which  they  have  an 
evident  tendency  to  create,  it  may  perhaps 
be  truly  sa^id,  that,  if  a  person  wished 
to  check  population^  and  were  not  solici- 
tous about  the  means,  he  could  not  propose 
a  more  effectual  measure,  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  sufficient  number  of  found- 
ling hospitals,  unUmited  as  to  their  reception 

VOL.  I.  2  F  of 
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of  children.  And  with  regard  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  a  nation  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  they  must  not  be  very  sensibly  in^paired 
by  encouraging  mothers  to  desert  their 
dfispring,  and  endeavouring  to  teach  them 
that  their  love  for  their  new-bom  infants  is 
a  prejudice  which  it  is  the  interest  of  their 
country  to  eradicate.  An  occasional  child* 
murder  from  &he  shame,  is  saved  at  a 
very  high  price,  if  it  can  only  be  done  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  feeUngs  of  the  human  heart  in  a 
great  part  of  the  nation. 

On  the  supposition  that  foundling  hos- 
pitals attained  their  proposed  end,  the  state 
of  slavery  in  Russia  would  perhaps  render 
the'm  more  justifiable  in  that  country  than 
in  any  other ;  because  every  child  brought 
up  at  the  foundling  hospitals  becomes  a 
free  citizen,  and  in  this  capacity  is  liteefy  to 
be  more  useful  to  the  state  than  if  it  had 
iiie'fely  increased  the  number  of  slaves  be- 
lori^ng  to  an  individual  proprietor.  But 
in  coiititries  not  similarly  ieircurtistanced, 
the  most  complete  success  in  institutions  of 
this  kind  would  be  a  glaring  inj^iistice  to 

other 
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other  parts  of  the  society.  The  true  en- 
couragement to  marriage  is  the  high  price 
of  labour,  and  an  increase  of  employments 
which  require  to  be  supplied  with  proper 
hands;  but  if  the  principal  part  of  these 
employments,  apprenticeships,  &c.,  be  filled 
up  by  foundlings,  the  demand  for  labour 
among  the  legitimate  part  of  the  society 
must  be  ptoportidnally  diminished,  the  dif-^ 
ficulty  of  supporting  a  family  increased , 
and  the  best  encouragement  to  marriage 
removed, 

Russia  has  great  natural  resources.  Its 
produce  is,  in  its  present  state,  above  its 
cbnsumption ;  and  it  wants  nothing  but  . 
greater  freedom  of  industrious  exertion,  and . 
an  adequate  ventfor its  conunodities  in  the 
interior  paits  of  the  country,  to  occasion  an 
indrease  of  population  a&tonishingly  rapid. 
The  principal  obstacle  to  this,  is  the  vas- 
salage, or  rather  slavery,  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  ignorance  and  indolence  which  al* 
most  necessarily  accompany  such  a  state. 
The  fortune  of  a  Russian  nobleman  is  mea^ 
snred  by  the  nvunber  of  boors  that  he  pos* 
sesses,  which  in  general  are  saleable  like 
2  F  2  cattle. 
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cattle,  and  not  adscripti  gkba.    His  revenue 
arises  from  a  capitation  tax  on  all  the  males. 
When  the  boors  upon  an  estate  are  in- 
creasing, new  divisions  of  land  are  made  at 
certain  intervals ;  and  either  more  is  taken 
into  cultivation,  or  the  old  shares  are  sub-, 
divided.     Each  family  is  awarded  such  a 
portion  of  kind  as  it  can  properly  cultivate, 
and  will  enable  it  to  pay  the  tax.    It  is 
evidently  the  interest  of  the  boor  not  to  im- 
prove his  lands  much,  and  appear  to  get 
considerably  more  than  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port his  family  and  pay  the  poll-tax ;  be- 
cause the  natural  consequence  will  be,  that 
in  the  next  division  which  takes  place,  the 
farm  which  he  before  possessed  will   be 
considered  as  capable  of  supporting  two 
famiUes,  and  he  will  be  deprived  of  the  half 
of  it.    The  indolent  cultivation  that  such  a 
state  of  things  must  produce  is  easily  con- 
ceivable.   When  a  boor  is  deprived  of  much 
of  the  land  which  he  had  before  used,  he 
makes  complaints  of  inabiUty  to  pay  his 
tax,  and  demands  permission  for  hiniself  or 
his  sons  to  go  aud  earn  it  in  the  towns. 
This  permission  is  in  general  eageriy  sought 
. . '  J  after, 
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after,  and  is  granted  without  much  diffi- 
culty by  the  Seigneurs,  in  consideration  of 
a  small  increase,  of  the  poll-tax.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  lands  in  the  country 
are  left  half  cultivated,  and  the  genuine 
spring  of  population  impaired  in  its  source, 

A  Russian  nobleman  at  Petersburg,  of 
whom  I  asked  some  questions  respecting 
the  management  of  his  estate,  told  me,  that 
he  never  troubled  himself  to  inquire  whe- 
ther it  was  properly  cultivated  or  not,  which 
he  seemed  to  consider  as  a  matter  in  which 
he  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  concerned* 
Ceia  m'est  %a/,  says  he,  cela  me  fait  ni  bien 
ni  mal.  He  gave  his  boors  permission  to 
earn  their  tax  how  and  where  they  liked, 
and  as  long  as  he  received  it  he  was  satis- 
fied. But  it  is  evident  that  by  this  kind  of 
conduct  he  sacrificed  the  future  population 
of  his  estate,  and  the  consequent  future  in- 
crease of  his  revenues,  to  considerations  of 
indolence  and  present  convenience.  I 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  of  late  years 
many  noblemen  have  attended  more  to  the 
improvement  and  populationof  their  estates, 
instigated  principally  by  the  precepts  and 

example 
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example  of  the  empress  Catharine,  who 
made  the  greatest  exertions  to  advance  the 
cultivation  of  the  country.  Her  immense 
importations  of  German  settlers  not  only 
contributed  to  people  her  state  with  free 
citizens  instead  of  slaves,  but  what  was 
perhaps  of  still  more  importance,  to  set  an 
example  of  industry,  and  of  modes  of  di- 
fecting  that  industry,  totally  unknown  to 
the  Russian  peasants* 

These  exertions  have  been  attended,  upon 
the  whole,  with  great  success ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that,  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  Empress  and  since,  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  cultivation  and  of  population 
lias  been  going  forward  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Russian  empire. 

In  the  year  1763,  an  enumeration  of  the 
people,  estimated  by  the  poll-tax,  gave  a 
population  of  14,726,696;  and  the  same 
kind  of  enumeration  in  1 783  gave  a  popu-. 
lation  of  25,677,000,  which,  if  correct, 
shews  a  very  extraordinary  increase ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  enumeration  in  1783 
was  more  correct  and  complete  fhan  the 
pn^  in  1763.     Including  the  provinces  not 

subject 
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subject  to  tljie  poll-tax,  the  general  calcu- 
lation for  1763   was  20,000,000,  and  for 

1796  36,qoo,ooo\ 

In  a  subsequent  editiofli  oif  Mr.  Tooke's 
View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  a  table  of  the 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  tljie  Greek 
cjiurchj  is  given  for  the  year  1799ij^  t*kei^ 
£:om  a  respectable  German  periodics^  pub* 
licatioix,  and  faithfully  extracted  froni  the 
general  returns  received  by  th^  9ynjO|d.  It 
contains  all  the  eparchies  expep^  Bruzlaw, 
which,  frqm  the  peculiar  difficulties  at* 
tending  a  correct  list  of  mortality  in  that 
eparchy,  could  not  be  inserted.  The  gene- 
ral results  are. 

Males.  Females.  Totals. 

Births,    531,015.      460,900.      991,915. 
Deaths,  275,582.      264,807.      540,389. 
Marriages,  257,513. 

Overplus  C  Males,     ,  255,432. 7 
of  births,  ^Females,  196,093.  S 

To  estimate  the  population  Mr.  Tooke 
multiplies  the  deaths  by  58.     But  as  this 

*  Tooke'a  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  ii.  bookiii. 
sectt  i.  p.  126,  et  seq. 

table 
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table  has  the  appearance  of  being  more 
correct  than  those  which  preceded  it,  and 
as  the  proportion  of  deaths  compared  with 
the  births  is  greater  in  this  table  than  in  the 
others,  it  is  probable  that  58  is  too  great  a 
multiplier.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in 
this  table  the  births  are  to  the  deaths  nearly 
as  183  to  100,  the  births  to  marriages  as 
385  to  100,  and  the  deaths  to  the  marriages 
as  210  to  100. 

These  are  all  more  probable  proportions 
than  the  results  of  the  former  tables. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  Middk  Parts  of 
Europe, 

1  HAVE  dwelt  longer  on  the  northern 
states  of  Europe  than  their  relative  import- 
ance might  to  some  appea^  to  demand, 
because  their  internal  eponomy  is  in  many 
respects  essentially  different  from  our  own, 
and  a  personal  though  slight  acquaintance 
with  these  countries  has  enabled  me  to  men- 
tion a  few  particulars  which  have  not  yet 
been  before  the  public.  In  the  middle 
parts  of  Europe  the  division  of  labour^  the 
distribution  of  employments  and  l^e  pro^ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  differ  so  little 
from  what  is  observable  in  England,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  checks  to 
their  population  in  any  peculiarity  of  habits 
and  manners  sufficiently  marked  to  admit 
of  description.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour 
to  direct  the  re&der's  attention  principally 

to 
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-  to  some  inferences  drawn^  from  the  lists  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  different 
countries;  and  these  data  will,  in  many 
important  points,  give  us  more  information 
respecting  their  internal  economy  thaii 
we  could  receive  from  the  most  observing 
traveller. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
points  of  yiew>  in  which  we  can  consider 
lists  of  this  kind,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
dependence  of  the  marriages  on  the  dealJis. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Montesquieu, 
that,  wherever  there  is  a  plac^  for  two  p&h 
sons  to  live  comfortably,  a  marriage  will 
certaiidy  ensue  * :  but  in  most  of  the  couur 
tries  in  Europe,  in  the  present  state  of  th^ 
population,  experience  will  not  allow  us  tQ 
expect  any  sudden  and  great  inoreaae  in 
the  means  of  supporting  a  fomily*  The 
place  therefore  for  the  new  marriage  musli^ 
in  general,  be  made  by  the  dissolution  of 
an  old  one;  and  we  find  in  consequtoce, 
that  except  after  some  great  mortality^  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  or 

some 
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some  fludddn  change  of  policy  peculiarlj 
favourable  \i>  cultiyatioii  and  trade,  tlie 
number  of  annual  marriages  is  regulated 
principally  by  the  number  of  annual  deaths. 
They  reciprocally  influence  each  other. 
There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  com^ 
mon  people  have  so  much  foresight,  as  to 
defer  marriage  till  they  have  a  feir  prospect 
of  being  able  to  support  properly  all  tibeir 
children.  Some  .  of  the  '  mortality  there^ 
fore,  in  almost  every  country,  is  forced  by 
the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage;  and  in 
every  country  a  great  mortality,  whether 
arising  principally  from  this  cause  or  oc« 
casioned  by  the  nunjber  of  gresat  towns  and 
manufactories  and  the  natural  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  situation,  will  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  great  frequency  of  marriage. 

A  most  striking  exemplification  of  this 
observation  occurs  in  the  case  of  some 
villages  ih  Holland.  Sussmilch  has  calcic 
lated  the  mean  proportion  of  annual  mar- 
riages compared  with  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants as  between  1  in  107  and  1  in  113,  in 
countries  which  have  not  been  thinned  by 
plagues  or  wars,  or  in  which  there  is  no 

sudden 
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sudden  increase  in  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence*. And  Crome,  a  later  statistical 
writer,  taking  a  mean  between  1  in  92  and 
1  in  122,  estimates  the  average  proportion 
of  marriages  to  inhabitants  as  1  to  108^. 
But  in  the  registers  of  22  Dutch  villages, 
the.  accuracy  of  which,  according  to  Suss- 
milch,. there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  dp- 
pears  that  out  of  64  persons  there  is  1  an- 
nual marriage''.  This  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary deviation  from  the  mean  proportion. 
When  I  first  saw  this  number  mentioned, 
not  having  then  adverted  to  the  mortality 
in  these  villages,  I  was  much  astonished ; 
and  very  little  satisfied  with   Sussmilch^s 

^  *  Sussmilch,  Oottliche  Ordnuog,  vol.  i.  c.  iv/sect.  Ivi. 
p.  126. 

.  ^  Crome,  ueber  die  Grosse  und  Bevolkerung  der  £u- 
rop.  Staaten,  p.  88,  Leips.  1785. 

*  Sussmilchy  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  Iviii. 
p.  127.  Such  a  proportion  of  marriages  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  supplied  in  a  country  like  Holland,  from  the 
births  within  the  territory,  but  must  be  caused  princi- 
pally by  the  influx  of  foreigners :  and  it  is  known  that 
such  an  influx,  before  the  Revolution,  was  constantly 
taking  place.  -  Holland,  indeed,  has  been  called  the  grave 
of  Germany. 

attempt 
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attempt  to  account  for  it,  by  talking  of  the 
great  number  of  trades,  and  the  various 
means  of  getting  a  hvelihood  in  Holland  ■ ; 
as  it  is  evident   that  the  country  having 
been  long  in  the  same  state,  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  expect  any  great  yearly  acces- 
sion of  new  trades  and  new  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  old  ones  would  of  course 
all  be  full.    But  the  difficulty  was  in  a  great 
measure  solved,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
mortality  was  between  1  in  23  and  1  in  23  ^ 
instead  of  being  1  in  S6,  as  is  usual  when 
the  ma;rriages  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
108.     The  birthsf  and  deaths  were  nearly 
equal.    The  extraordinary,  number  of  mar- 
riages was  not  caused  by  the  opening  of 
any  new  sources  of  subsistence,  and  there- 
fore produced  no  increase  of  population. 
It  was  merely,  occasioned  by  the  rapid  dis- 
solution  of  the  old  marriages  by  deathi^ 
and  the  consequent  vacancy  of  some  iem- 
ployment  by  which  a  family  might    be 
supported. 

*  Sussmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.i.  c.  iv.  sect  Iviii* 
p.  1«8. 
^  Id.  c.  ii«  9ept.  xuvi.  p.QfiS. 

It 
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It  might  be  a  question,  in  this  case,  whe-* 
ther  the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage, 
that  \Sy  the  pressure  of  the  population  too 
hard  against  the  hmits  of  subsistence,  con- 
tributed most  to  produce  the  mortahty ;  or 
the  mortality,  occasioned  naturally  by  the 
employments  of  the  people  and  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  country,  the  frequency  of  mar- 
riage. In  the  present  instMice  I  should, 
without  doubt,  incline  to  the  latter  suppo- 
sition ;  particularly  as  it  se^ns  to  be  ge-^ 
n^rally  agreed,  that  the  common  pyeople  in 
Holland  before  the  Revolution  were,  upon 
the  whole,  in  a  good  state.  The  great  mor- 
tality probably  arose  partly  from  the  na- 
tural marshiness  of  the  soil  and  the  number 
of  caiials,  £md  partly  from  the  very  great 
ppc^rtion  of  the  people  engaged  in  se^ 
dentary  occupations^  and  the  very  ^mall- 
nun^r  in  -tl^  healthy  employments  of 
agricultare. 

A  very  <^urioufi  and  striking  contrast  to^ 
these  Dutch  villages,  tending  to  iMustrftte 
the  present  subject,  will  he.  recollected 
in  what  was  said  respecting  the  state 
of  Norway.    In  NcM^n^y  llie  moptalitj  is 

'  lin 
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1  in  48,  aikl  tbe  marriages  are  1  in  130.  In 
the  Dutch  villages  the  mortality  1  in  28^ 
and  the  marriages  1  in  64.  The  difference 
both  in  the  marriages  and  dead23  is  abovie 
double.  They  maintain  thdr  rdatnre  pro- 
portions in  a  very  exact  manner,  and  shew 
how  much  the  deaths  and  marriages  mu«^ 
tuaUy  depend  upon  each  other;  and  that, 
except  where  some  sudden  start  in  the  agri- 
culture of  a  country  enlarges  the  means  of 
subsistence,  an  increase  of  marriages  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  incroase  of  mortality, 
and  tice  versd.  \ 

In  Ru^ia  this  sudden  start  in  agricultui^e 
has  in  a  great  measure  taken  place;  and 
comeqiiently,  though  the  mortehty  is  v€ry 
small,  yet  the  proportion  of  marriages  ii 
not  so.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  popu* 
lation  of  Russia,  if  liie  proportion  of  mar* 
riages  remain  liie  same  as  at  present^  1^ 
mortality  will  inevitably, increase;  or  if^ 
mortality  remain  nearly  the  same*,  ^die  ^pro- 
portion, of  marriages  will  diminisk 

Sussmilch  has  produced  some  striking 
insitances  of  tJiis  gradnai  decrease  in  the 
proportional  number  of  marriages,  ihthe 

»  progress 
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progress  of  a  country  to  a  greater  degree  of- 
cleanliness,    healthiness    and  population, 
and  a  more  complete  occupation  of  all  the 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  ' 

In  the  town  of  Halle,  in  the  year  1700, 
the  number  of  annual  marriages  was  to  the 
whole  population  as  1  to  77.  During  the 
course  of  the  55  following  years,  this  pro- 
portion changed  gradually,  according  to 
Sussmilch's  calculation,  to  1  in  167  *.  This 
is  a  most  extraordinary  difference,  and,  if 
the  calculation  were  quite  accurate,  would 
prove  to  what  a  degree  the  check  to  mar- 
riage had  operated,  and  how  completely  it 
had  measured  itself  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. As  however  the  number  of  peo- 
ple is  estimated  by  calculation  and  not 
taken  from  enumerations,  t^is  very  great 
difference  in  the  proportions  may  not  be 
perfecdy  correct,  or  may  be  occasioned  in 
part  by  other  causes. 

In  the  town  of  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1620, 
the  annual  marriages  were  to  the  popula* 

*  Sussmilch,  GottlicheOrdnung,.Yol..  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  Ixii. 
p.  132. 

tion 
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tion  as  1  to  82 :  from  the  year  1741  to  1756 
they  were  as  1  to  120  *. 

In  Augsburgh,  in  1510,  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  population  was  1  to  86 ; 
in  1750  as  1  to  123  ^ 

In  Dantzic,  in  the  year  1705,  the  pro- 
portion was  as  1  to  89 ;  in  1745  as  1  to  118  ^ 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburgh,  in  1700, 
the  proportion  was  as  ,1  to  87 ;  from  1752 
to  1755  as  1  to  125. 

In  the  principality  of  Halberstadt  in  1690, 
the  proportion  was  as  1  to  88 ;  in  1756  as  1 
to  112. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Cleves,  in  1705,  the 
proportion  was  1  to  83 ;  in  1755,  1  to  100. 

In  the  Churmark  of  Brandenburgh,  in 
1700,  the  proportion  was  1  to  76 ;  in  1755, 
.ltoi08^ 

More  instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
produced  ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  shew 
that  in  countries,  where  from  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  means  of  subsistence,  arising 
either  from  a  great  previous  mortality  or 

*  Sussmilch;  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c,  iv.  sect.  Ixiii. 
p.  134. 

^  Id.  sect.  Ixiv.  p.  134. 

*  Id.  sect.  Ixv.  p.  135. 

*  Id.  sect.  kxi.  p.  140.  .       .         •  ^ 

VOL.  !•  2  o  from 
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from  improving  cultivation  and  trade,  room 
has  been  made  for  a  great  proportion  of 
marriages,  this  proportion  will  annually  de- 
crease as  the  new  employments  are  filled 
up,  and  there  is  no  further  room  for  an  m^ 
creasing  population. 

But  in  countries  which  have  long  beep 
fully  peopled,  in  which  the  moitaUty  con- 
tinues the  same,  and  in  which  no  new 
sources  of  subsistence  are  opening,  the 
marriages,  being  regulated  principally  by 
the  deaths,  will  generally  bear  nearly  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
at  one  period  as  at  another.  And  the  same 
constancy  will  take  place  even  in  countries 
where  there  is  an  annual  increase  in  the 
means  of  subsistence,  provided  this  increase 
be  uniform  and  permanent.  Supposing  it 
to  be  such,  as  for  half  a  century  to  allow 
every  year  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  mar-^ 
riages  beyond  those  dissolved  by  death,  the 
population  would  then  be  increasing,  and 
perhaps  rapidly ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation might  remain  the  same  during  the 
whole  period. 

This  proportion  Sussmilch  has  endea- 

YQured 
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Toured  to  ascertain  in  diflferent  countries  and 
different  situations.  In  the  villages  of  the 
Churmark  of  Brandenburgh,  one  marriage 
put  of  109  persons  takes  place  annually  ■ ; 
and  the  general  proportion  for  agricultural 
villages  he  thinks  may  be  taken  at  between 
1  in  108  and  1  in  1 15  *".  In  the  small  towns 
of  the  Churmark,  where  the  mortality  is 
greater,  the  proportion  is  1  to  98  "^ ;  in  the 
Dutch  villages  mentioned  before,  1  to  64 ; 
in  Berlifl  1  to  110^;  in  Paris  1  to  137  ^ 
According  to  Crome,  in  the  unmarrymg 
cities  of  Paris  and  Rome  the  proportion  is 
only  1  to  160^. 

All  general  proportions  however  of  every 
kind  should  be  applied  with  considerable 
caution,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  the  in« 
crease  of  food  and  of  population  is  uni- 
fprm ;  and  when  the  circumstances  of  » 

*  Sussmilch,  Gotdiche  OrdDung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect  Ivi. 
p.  125. 

^  Id.  sect.  Ixxv.  p«  147* 
^  Id.  sect.  Ix.  p.  129. 
^  Ibid. 

*  Id.  sect.  Ixijp.  p.  137. 

*  Crome^  uel^er  die  Grosse  und  BevolkeroDg  der  £u« 
ropaifchen  Staaten^  p.  89. 

2  o  2  country 
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country  are  varying,  either  from  this  cause 
or  from  any  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  prudence  and  clean- 
liness, it  is  evident  that  a  proportion  which 
is  true  at  one  period  will  not  be  so  at  an- 
other. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  lay  down 
rules  on  these  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of 
exceptions.  Generally  speaking,  it  might 
be  taken  for  granted  that  an  increased  fa- 
cility in  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
either  from  a  great  previous  mortality  or 
from  improving  cultivation  and  trade,  would 
produce  a  greater  proportion  of  annual 
marriages;  but  this  effect  might  not  perhaps 
follow.  Supposing  the  people  to  have 
been  before  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and 
much  of  the  mortahty  to  have  arisen  from 
the  want  of  foresight  which  usually  accom- 
panies such  a  state,  it  is  possible  that  the 
sudden  improvement  of  their  condition 
noiight  give  them  mpre  of  a  decent  aiid 
proper  pride ;  and  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  proportional  number  of  mar- 
riages might  remain  nearly  the  same,  but 
ihey  would  all  rear  more  of  their  children, 

and 
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and  the  additional  population  that  wa& 
wanted  would  be  supplied  by  a  diminished 
mortality,  instead  of  an  increased  number 
of  births. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  population  of 
any  country  had  been  long  stationary,  and 
would  not  easily  admit  of  an  increase,  it  is 
possible  that  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  from  improved  education  or  any 
other  cause,  might  diminish  the  proportional 
number  of  marriages ;  but  as  fewer  children 
.would  be  lost  in  infancy  from  the  diseases 
consequent  on  poverty,  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  marriages  would  be  balanced 
by  the  diminished  mortality,  and  the  po- 
pulation would  be  kept  up  to  its  proper 
level  by  a  smaller  number  of  births, 

Such  changes  therefore  in  the  habits  of  a 
people  should  evidently  be  taken  into  con^ 
sideration. 

The  most  general  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down  on  this  subject  is,  perhaps,  that  any 
direct  encouragements  to  marriage  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  increased  mortality. 
The  natural  tendency  to  marriage  is  in  every 
country  so  great,  that  without  any  encou- 
ragements 
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ragements  whatever  a  proper  place  iot 
1  marriage  will  always  be  filled  up.  Such 
encoutagemeots  therefore  must  either  be 
perfectly  futile,  or  produce  a  marriage  where 
there  is  not  a  proper  place  for  one ;  and  the 
consequence  must  necessarily  be  increased 
poverty  and  mortality.  Montesquieu,  in 
bis  Lettres  Persannes,  says,  that,  in  the  past 
wars  of  France,  the  fear  of  being  enrolled 
in  the  militia  tempted  a  great  number  of 
young  men  to  marry  without  the  proper 
means  of  supporting  a  family,  and  the  et« 
feet  was  the  birth  of  a  crowd  of  children, 
*'  que  Ton  cherche  encore  en  France,  et 
*•  que  la  misfere,  la  famine  et  les  maladies 
**  en  ont  fait  disparoitre '/' 

After  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the 
necessary  effects  of  direct  encouragements 
to  marriage,  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  that, 
in  his  Esprit  des  Lojx  he  should  say  that 
Europe  is  still  in  a  state  to  require  laws, 
which  favour  the  propagation  of  the  human 
species  ^ 

Sussroileh  adopts  the  same  ideas ;  and 

•  Lettreexxii, 

^  Esprit  d^s  Loix,  liv.  xxiii.  c,  xxvi» 

though 
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though  be  contemplates  th6  ease  of  the 
number  of  marriages  coiliing  necessarily  to 
a  stand  when  the  food  is  not  capable  of 
i^rther  increase,  and  examines  some  coun* 
teries  in  which  the  number  of  contracted 
marriages  is  exactly  measured  by  the  num^ 
ber  dissolved  by  death,  yet  he  still  thinks 
riiat  it  is  orie-  of  the  principal  duties^  of  go- 
vernment to  attend  to  the  number  of  mar* 
riages.  He  cites  the  examples  of  Augustus 
and  Trajan,  and  thinks  that  a  prince  or  a 
statesman  would  really  merit  the  name  of 
father  of  his  people,  if,  frota  the  proportion 
of  1  ter  120  or  125,  he  could  increase  the 
marriages  to  the  proportion  of  1  to  80  or 
90  \  But  as  it  clearly  appears,  from  the 
instances  which  he  himself  produces,  that, 
in  Countries  which  have  been  long  tolerably 
well  peopled,  death  is  the  most  powerful 
of  aH  the  encouragements  to  marriage ;  the 
prince  or  statesman,  who  should  succeed 
in  thus  greatly  increasing  the  number  of 
marriages,  might,  perhaps,  deserve  much 

*  Sassmilcfa,  Gottlicbe  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect. 
Ixxviiit  p.  15K 

more 
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more  justly  the  title  of  destroyer,    than 
jather,  of  his  people. 

>  The  proportion  of  yearly  births  to  the 
whole  population  must  evidently  depend 
principally  upon  the  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple marrying  annually ;  and  therefore,  in 
countries  which  will  not  admit  of  a  great 
increase  of  population,  must,  like  the  mar- 
riages, depend  principally  on  the  deaths. 
Where  an  actual  ^decrease  of  population  is 
not  taking  place,  the  births  will  always 
supply  the  vacancies  made  by  death,  and 
exactly  so  much  more  as  the  increasing 
resources  of  the  country  will  admit.  In 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  great  plagues,  epidemics 
or  destructive  wars,  with  which  it  is  occa-. 
sionally  visited,  the  births  exceed  the  deaths  { 
but  as  the  mortality  varies  very  much  in 
different  countries  and  situations,  the  births 
will  be  found  to  vary  in  the  same  manner, 
though  from  the  excess  of  births  above 
deaths  which  most  countries  can  admit, 
jiot  in  the  same  degree. 

In   39  villages   of  Holland,  where  the 
(leaths  are  about  1  in  23,  the  births  are 

also 
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also  about  1  in  23  *.  In  15  villages  round 
Paris,  the  births  bear  the  same,  or  even 
a  greater,  proportion  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, on  account  of  a  still  greater  mor- 
tality ;  the  births  are  1  in  22^2^,  and  the 
deaths  the  same^  In  the  small  towns 
of  Brandenburgh  which  are  in  aii  in^ 
creasing  state,  the  mortality  is  1  in  29j 
and  the  births  1  in  24^  ^'^  In  Sweden,  where 
the  mortality  is  about  1  in  35,  the  births 
are  1  in  28  ^.  In  1056  villages  of  Branden- 
burgh in  which  the  mortality  is  about  1  in 
39  or/40,  the  births  are  about  1  in  30*. 
In  Norway,  where  the  mortality  is  1  in  48, 
the  births  are  1  in  34  V  In  all  these  instances, 
the  births  are  evidently  measured  by  the 
deaths,  after  making  a  proper  allowance 
for  the  excess  of  births  which  the  state  of 
each  country  will  admit.  In  Russia  this 
allowance  must  be  great,  as  although  the 

•  Sussmilch^  Gottliche  Ordqung,  vol.  i.  c.  vi,  s,  cxvL 
p.  225. 

*»  Ibid,  and  c.  ii.  s.  xxxvii.  p.  93. 

•  Id.'  c.  ii.  s.  xxviii.  p.  80,  and  c.  vi.  s.  cxvi.  p.  835. 
.    *  Id.  Q.  vi.  s.  cxvi.  p.  225. 

•  Ibid. 

f  Thaarup^s  Statistik,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

mortality 
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itaortality  may  perhaps  be  taketi  as  6nlj  1 
m  48  or  50,  the  births  are  as  high  as  1  in 
26,  owing  to  the  present  rapid  increase  of 
^e  population. 

Statistical  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  general  measure  of  mortality  for  all 
countries  taken  together;  but,  if  such  a 
xdeasnre  could  be  obtained^  I  do  not  see 
what  good  purpose  it  could  answer.  It 
would  be  but  of  little  use  in  ascertaining 
the  population  of  IWiirope  or  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  evideitt,  that  in  applying  it  to  par^ 
tieular  countries  or  particular  places,  led 
itaight  be  led  into  the  grossest  errors.  Whcrl 
l^e  mortality  of  the  human  race  in  different 
countries  and  different  situation^^  rarielif 
so  much  as  frcnn  1  in  20  to  1  in  60,  uog/o^ 
fieral  average  could  be  used  with  safety  id 
a  particular  case,  without  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  country^  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  towns,  the  habits 
of  the  people  and  the  healthiness  of  the 
situation,  as  would  probably  supersede  the 
necessity  of  resorting^  to  any  general  pfo- 
portion,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  particular 
proportion  suited  to  the  country, 

Ther^ 
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Thferfe  is  066  leading  circumstance  hoW-' 
ever  affecting  the  inoftality  of  countries, 
which  may  be  considered  as  very  general, 
and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  completely 
open  to  observation.  This  is  the  number  of 
towns,  and  the  proportion  of  town  to  couti-^ 
try  inhabitants,  llie  unfavourable  efltectsJ 
of  close  habitations  and  sedentary  employ- 
ments on  the  health  are  universal;  and 
therefore  on  the  number  of  people  living  in 
this  manner,  compared  with  the  numbed 
^employed  in  agriculture,  will  much  depefid 
the  general  mortality  of  the  state.  Upon 
this  principle  it  has  been  calculated  that 
when  the  proportion  of  the  people  in  thd 
towns  to  those  in  the  country  is  as  1  to  Si 
then  the  mortality  is  about  1  in  36 :  which 
rises  to  1  in  35,  or  1  in  S3,  when  the  pfd* 
portion  of  townsmen  to  villagers  is  2  to  5, 
or  3  to  7 ;  and  falls  below  1  in  36,  whea 
this  proportion  is  2  to  7,  or  1  to  4.  Ofl 
these  grounds  the  mortality  in  Prussia  i*  1 
in  38 ;  in  Pomerania,  1  in  37i  ;  in  the  Neu-^ 
mark  1  in  37 ;  in  the  Churmark  1  in  35 ; 
according  to  the  lists  for  1756*. 

The  nearest  average  measure  of  mortality 

*  Sussmilch,  Gcittliche  Ordnung^  voK  iii.  p.  60* 

for 
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for  all  countries,  taking  towns  and  villages 
together,  is,  according  to  Sussmilch,  1  in 
36  \  But  Crome  thinks  that  this  measure, 
though  it  might  possibly  have  suited  the 
time  at  which  Sussmilch  wrote,  is  not  cor-t 
rect  at  present,  when  in  most  of  the  states 
pf  Europe  both  the  number  and  the  size  of 
towns  have  increased  ^.  He  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  indeed,  that  this  mortality  was  ra- 
ther below  the  truth  in  Sussmilch's  time, 
and  that  now  1  in  30  would  be  found  to 
be  nearer  the  average  measure*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Sussmilch's  proportion  is 
too  small,  as  he  had  a  little  tendency,  with 
many  other  statistical  writers,  to  throw  out 
pf  his  calculations  epidemic  years.;  but 
Crome  has  not  advanced  proofs  sufficient  to 
establish  a  general  measure  of  mortality  in 
opposition  to  that  proposed  by  Sussmilch. 
He  quotes  Busching,  who  states  the  mor- 
tality of  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy  to 
be  1  in  30 "".  But  it  appears  that  this  in* 
ference  was  drawn  from  lists  for  only  three 

*  Vol.  i.  c,  ii.  s.  xzxv.  p.  91. 

^  Crome,  liber  die  Grosse  and  BevblkeruDg  der  £u* 
ropaischen  Staaten,  p.  1 16.  . 

^  *  Crome,  iiber  die  Bevblkerung  der  Europaisch.   Staat. 
p.  118. 

years, 
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,  years,  a  period  njuch  too  short  to  determine 
any  general  average.  This  proportion,  for 
the  Prussian  monarchy,   is  indeed  com- 

^  pletely  contradicted  by  subsequent '  ob- 
servations mentioned  by  Crome.  Accord- 
ing to  lists  for  five  years,  ending  in  1784, 
the  mortality  was  only  1  in  37*.  During 
the  same  periods,  the  births  were  to  the 
deaths  as  131  to  100.  In  Silesia  the  mor- 
tality from  1781  to  1784  was  1  in  30;  and 
the  births  to  deaths  as  128  to  100.  In  Gel- 
derland  the  mortality  from  1776  to  1781 
was  1  in  27J  and  the  births  1  in  26.  These 
are  the  two  provinces  of  the  nionarchy,  in 
which  the  mortality  is  the  greatest.  In 
some  others  it  is  very  small.  From  1781  to 
1784  the  average  mortality  in  Neufchatel 
and  Ballengin  was  only  1  in  44,  and  the 
births  1  in  31.  In  the  principality  of  Hal- 
berstadtz,  from  1778  to  1784,  the  mor- 
tality was  still  less,  being  only  I  in  45  or 
46,  and  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
137  to  100  \ 

*  Crome,  iiber  die  Bevcilkerung  der  Eiiropaisch.  Staat. 
p.  120. 

^  Id.  p.  ise. 

The 
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The  general  conclusion  that  Crome 
draws  is,  that  the  states  of  Europe  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  to  which  a  difr 
fere.t  measure  of  mortality  ought  to  be 
applied.  In  the  richest  and  most  populous 
states,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  so 
high  a  proportion  as  1  to  3,  the  mortality 
may  be  taken  as  1  in  30.  In  those  coun- 
tries which  are  in  a  middle  state  with  regard 
to  population  and  cultivation,  the  mortality 
may  be  considered  as  1  in  32.  And  in  the 
thinly-peopled  northern  states,  Sussmilch's 
proportion  of  1  in  36  may  be  applied  •. 

These  proportions  seem  to  make  the  ge- 
neral mortality  too  great,  even  after  allow- 
ing epidemic  years  to  have  their  full  effect 
in  the  calculations.  The  improved  habit$ 
of  cleanliness,  which  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed of  late  years  in  most  of  the  towns  of 
Europe,  have  probably,  in  point  of  salubrity, 
more  than  counterbalanced  their  Increased 
size. 

*  Croine*s  Europaiscfaen  Staaten,  p.  127. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Checks  to  PopulqiiQu  tn  Smfurland. 

The  situation  of  Switzerland  is  in  man j 
respects  so  different  from  the  other  states  , 
of  £urope,  and  some  of  the  facts  that  have 
Iteen  collected  respecting  it  are  so  curiouijy 
l^nd  tend  so  strongly  to  illustrate  the  general 
principles  of  this  wcjirk,  that  it  seenjs  to 
merit  a  separate  consideration. 

Ahout  35  ox  40  years  ago,  a  great  and 
sudden  alarm  appears  to  have  prevailed  iu 
Stvitfzerland  respecting  the  depopulation  of 
the  country;  and  the  transactions  of  the 
£coQomica}  Society  of  Berne,  which  had 
been  establi^d  sonie  years  beforig,  were 
crowded  with  papers  depleting  the  decay 
of  industry,  arts,  ftgriculfure  and  pianu- 
factures,  and  the  immiqent  danger  of  a 
tptsJ  want  of  people.  The  greater  part  of 
tiiese  writers  considered  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  as  a  fact  so  obvious,  as  not 
to  require  proof.  They  employed  them- 
selves^ 
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selves,  therefore,  chiefly  in  proposing  re- 
medies, and,  among  others,  the  importation 
of  midwives,  the  establishment  of  foundling 
hospitals,  the  portioning  of  young  virgins, 
the  prevention  of  emigration  and  the  en- 
couragement of  foreign  settlers*. 

A  paper  containing  very  valuable  mate- 
rials was,  however,  about  this  time  pub- 
lished by  a  Mons.  Muret,  minister  of  Vevay^ 
who,  before  he  proceeded  to  point  out  re- 
medies, thought  it  necessary  to  substantiate 
the  existence  of  the  evil.  He  made  a  very 
laborious  and  careful  research  into  the  re- 
gisters of  different  parishes,  up  to  the  time 
of  their  first  establishment,  and  compared 
the  number  of  births  which  had  taken  place 
during  three  different  periods  of  70  years 
each,  the  first  ending  in  1620,  the  second 
in  1690,  and  the  third  in  1760  \  Finding, 
upon  this  comparison,  that  the  number  of 
births  was  rather  less  in  the  second  than  in 
the  first  period,  (and  by  the  help  of  sup- 
posing some  omissions  in  the  second  period, 

•  See  the  (different  Memoirs  for  the  yeaf  1766. 
^  M6moires,  8cc.  par  la  SQci6t6  Economique  de. Berne. 
Ann^e  17^6,  premiife  partie,  p.  15  et  seq.  octavo.  Berne, 

and 
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and  some  redundances  in  the  third)  that 
the  number  of  births  in  the  third  was  also 
less  than  in  the  second,  he  considered  the 
^vid^nce  for  a  continued  depopulation  of 
the  country  from  the  year  1550  as  incon- 
trovertible, 

-Admitting  all  the  premises,  the  conclu^ 
sipn  is  not  perhaps  so  certain  as  he  imagiped 
it  to  be:  and  from  other  facts  which  appear 
in  \iii  menjoir,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to, 
beheye,  that  Switzerland,  during  this  pe^ 
nod,  cjame  under  the  case  supposed  in  the 
last  chapter;  and  that  the  improving  habits 
pf  the  people  with  respect  to  prudence, 
cleanliness,  &c.,  had  increased  gradually 
the  general  healthiness  of  the  country,  and, 
by  enabling  them  to  rear  up  to  manhood  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  children,  had 
furnijshed  the  requisite  population  with  a 
^m^.^er  number  of  births.  Of  course,  the 
proportipn  pf  annual  births  to  tne  whole 
population,  in  the  latter  period,  would  be 
l^s  than  in  the  former. 

From  accurate  calculations  of  M.  Muret,  - 
it  appears,  that  during  the  last  period  the 
mortality  was  extraordinarily  small,   and 

VOL.  r.  2h  the 
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the  proportion  of  children  reared  from  in- 
fancy to  puberty  extraordinarily  great '.  In 
the  former  periods  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case  in  the  same  degree.  M.  Muret 
himself  observes,  that  "  the  ancient  depo^ 
"  pulation  of  the  country  was  to  be  attri- 
"  buted  to  the  frequent  plagues  which,  in 
"  former  times,  desolated  it;''  and  adds, 
"  if  it  could  support  itself,  notwithstanding 
"  the  frequency  of  so  dreadful  an  evil,  it 
•*  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  climate, 
"  and  of  the  certain  resources  which  the 
"  country  could  fnmish,  for  a  prompt  reco- 
"  very  of  its  population  ^''  He  neglects 
to  apply  this  observation  as  he  ought,  and 
forgets  that  such  a  prompt  repeopling  could 
not  take  place  without  an  unusual  increase 
of  births,  and  that,  to  enable  a  country  to 
support  itself  against  such  a  source  of  de- 
struction, a  greater  proportion  of  births  to 
the  whole  population  would  be  necessary 
than  at  other  times. 

In  one  of  his  tables  he  gives  a  list  of  all 

*  M^moires,  &c.,  par  la  Soci6t6  Economique  de  Berne, 
table  xiii.  p.  120.    Aim6e  1766. 
^  Id.  p.  22. 

the 
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the  plagues  that  have  prevailed  ia  Switzer- 
land since  the  year  1312,  from  which  it 
appears  that  this  dreadful  scourge  desolated 
'the  country,  at  short  intervals,  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  period,  and  extended  its 
occasional  ravages  to  within  22  years  of  the 
termination  of  the  second '. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
probability  to  suppose  that,  during  the  fre- 
quent prevalence  of  this  disorder,  the  coun- 
try could  be  particularly  healthy,  and  the 
general  mortality  extremely  small.  Let  us 
suppose  it  to  have  been  such  as  at  present 
takes  place  in  many  other  countries,  which 
are  exempt  from  this  calamity,  about  1  in 
32,  instead  of  1  in  45,  as  in  the  last  period. 
The  births  would  of  course  keep  their  rela- 
tive proportion,  and,  instead  of  1  in  36^  be 
about  1  in  26.  In  estimating  the  population 
of  the  country  by  the  births^  we  should 
thus  have  two  very  different  multipliers  for 
the  different  periods;  and  though  the  abso- 
lute number  of  births  might  be  greater  ia 

*  M6moires,  Su;.  par  la  Soci6t6  Ecoa.  de  Berne.  Ann^e 
1766,  premiere  partie,  table  iv.  p.  29. 
*»  Id.  tabfei.  p.  31. 
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the  first  period,  yet  the  fact  would  by  no 
means  imply  a  greater  population. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  siun  of  the 
births  in  17  parishes,  during  the  first  70 
years,  is  given  as  49,860,  which  annually 
would  be  about  712.  This,  multiplied  by 
26,  would  indicate  a  population  of  18,512. 
In  the  last  period  the  sum  of  the  births  is 
given  as  43,910  %  which  will  be  about  G26 
annually.  This,  multiplied  by  36,  will  in- 
dicate a  population  of  22,536 ;  and  if  the 
multipliers  be  just,  it  will  thus  appear,  that 
instead  of  the  decrease  which  was  intended 
to  be  proved,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase. 

That  I  have  not  estimated  the  mortality 
too  high  during  the  first  period,  I  have 
many  reasons  for  supposing,  particularly  a 
calculation  respecting  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Geneva,  in  which  it  appears  that, 
in  the  l6th  century,  the  probability  of  life, 
or  the  age  to  which  half  of  the  bom  live, 
was  only  4*883,  rather  less  than  four  years 
and  ^ths ;  and  the  mean  life  18-511,  about 

^  M^moires;  &c.  par  la  Soci6t6  Econ.  de  Berne.  Adii^e 
1766|  premiere  partie,  table  i.  p.  16. 
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18  years  and  a  half.  In  the  17th  century, 
the  probability  of  life  was  11-607)  above  11 
years  and  a  half;  the  mean  life  23'358.  In 
the  18th  century  the  probability  of  life  had 
increased  to  27' 183,  27  years  and  nearly  a 
fifth,  and  the  mean  life  to  32  years  and  a 
fifth*.  • 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a  diminution 
of  mortality,  of  the  same  kind,  though  per- 
haps not  in  the  same  degree,  should  have 
taken  place  in  Switzerland ;  and  we  know 
from  the  registers  of  other  countries  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  that  a  greater 
mortality  naturally  produces  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  births. 

Of  this  dependence  of  the  births  on  the 
deaths  M.  Muret  himself  produces  many 
instances ;  but  not  being  aware  of  the  true 
principle  of  population,  they  only  serve  to 
astonishr  him,  find  he  does  not  apply  them. 

Speaking  of  the  want  of  fruitfulness  in 
the  Swiss  women,  he  says,  that  Prussia, 
Brandenburgh,  Sweden,  France,  and  in- 
deed every  country,  the  registers  of  which 

*  See  a  paper  in  the  Biblioth^que  Britannique,  pub- 
lished at  Geneva^  torn.  iv.  p.  S28. 

he 
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he  had  seen,  give  a  greater  proportion  of 
baptisms  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  than 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  this  proportion 
is  only  as  1  to  36'.  He  adds,  that  from 
calculations  lately  made  in  the  Lyonois,  it 
appeared,  that  in  Lyons  itself  the  propor- 
tion of  baptisms  was  1  in  28,  in  the  small 
towns  1  in  25,  and  in  the  parishes  1  in  23 
or  24.  What  a  prodigious  difference,  he 
exclaims,  between  the  Lyonois  and  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  where  the  most  favourable 
proportion,  and  that  only  in  two  small  pa- 
rishes of  extraordinary  fecundity,  is  not 
above  1  in  26,  and  in  many  parishes  it  is 
considerably  less  than  1  in  40  ^ !  The  same 
d^erence^  he  remarks,  takes  place  in  the 
mean  life.  In  the  Lyonois  it  is  a  little  above 
25  years,  while  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  the 
lowest  mean  life,  and  that  only  in  a  single 
marshy  and  unhealthy  parish,  is  29i  years, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  above  45  years  ^ 
"  But  whence  comes  it,'^  he  says,  "  that 

*  M6moires,&c.parlaSoci6t6  Econ.de  Berne.  Ann^e 
1766,  premiere  partie,  p.  47,  48. 

^  Id.  p.  48. 

•  Ibid. 

"  the 
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"  the  country  where  children  escape  the 
"  best  from  the  dangers  of  infancy,  and 
"  where  the  mean  life,  in  whatever  way  the 
^'  calculation  is  made,  is  higher  than  in 
**  any  other,  should  be  precisely  that  in 
"  which  the  fecundity  is  the  smallest  ?  How 
^^  conies  it  again  that,  of  all  our  parishes, 
"  the  one  which  gives  the  mean  Hfe  the 
"  highest,  should  also  be  the  one  where  the 
"  tendency  to  increase  is  the  smallest  ? 

"  To  resolve  this  question,  I  will  hazard 
"  a  conjecture,  which,  however,  I  give  only 
'^  as  such.  Is  it  not,  that  in  order  to  main- 
"  tain  in  all  places  the  proper  equilibrium 
"  of  population,  God  has  wisely  ordered 
"  things  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  force 
"  of  life  in  each  country  should  be  in  the 
"  inverse  ratio  of  its  fecundity  *  ? 

"  In  fact,  experience  verifies  my  conjec- 
**  ture.  Leyzin,  a  village  in  the  Alps,  with 
*^  a  population  of  400  persons,  produces 
"  but  a  little  above  eight  children  a  year. 
"  The  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  general,  in  propor- 
'^  tion  to  the  same  number  of  inhabitants, 

*  M^moires,  8ic.  par  la  Soci£t6  Econ.  de  Berne.  Ann6e 
1766|  premiire  partie,  p.  48,  et  seq. 

produces 
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**  produces  11,  and  the  Lyonois  \6.  But 
**  if  it  happen,  that  at  the  age  of  20  years, 
^*  the  8,  the  11,  and  the  16,  are  reduced 
**  to  the  same  number,  it  will  appear 
"  that  the  force  of  life  gives  in  one  place 
**  what  fecundity  does  in  another.  And 
**  thus  th^  most  healthy  countries,  having 
"  less  fecundity,  will  not  overpeople  them- 
^*  selves,  and  the  unhealthy  countries,  by 
"  their  extraordinary  fecundity,  will  be 
"  able  to  sustain  their  population/' 

Wemayjudgeof  the  surprise  of  M.Muret, 
at  finding  from  the  registers,  that  the  most 
healthy  people  were  the  least  prolific,  by 
his  betaking  himself  to  a  miracle  in  order  to- 
account  for  it.  1  ut  the  difficulty  does  not 
seem,  in  the  present  instance,  to  be  worthy 
of  such  an  interference.  The  fAct  fniy  be 
accounted  for,  without  reisOrtitog  to  so 
strainge  a  Supposition  as  that  the  fttiitftil. 
iiess  of  women  should  vary  invfei^sely  aS  their 
health. 

There  is  ceitaiiily  a  Consi^^ablfe  difier- 
fence  in  the  healthiness  of  differfenl  fcouiitiies, 
arising  partly  from  the  soil  and  situation, 
and  partly  from  the  habits  and  employntent 

of 
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of  the  peopte.  When,  from  these  or  any 
other  causes  whatever,  a  great  mortality 
takes  place,  a  proportional  number  of 
births  immediately  ensues,  owing  both  to  die 
greater  number  of  yearly  marriages  from 
the  increased  d^emand  for  labour,  and  the 
greater  fecundity  6f  each  marriage  from 
being  cdfltmcted  at  an  earlier,  and  trattN 
rally  a  more  proMe  age. 

On  th^  cottttary,  when  from  opposite 
causes  the  healthiness  of  any  country  or 
parish  is  extraordittariiy  great;  if,  from  the 
habits  of  the  people,  no  vent  for  an  over- 
flowing popuMion  bfe  f&und  in  emigratio*!, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  preventive 
check  will  be  forced  so  strongly  on  their 
attention,  that  they  must  adopt  it  or  statve; 
and  ccftisequetitly  the  marriages  being  very 
late,  the  number  stmimAXy  oontracted  will 
not  only  be  small  rn  proportion  to  the  po* 
pulatfon,  but  eat^h  individual  niarri*ge  ^vill 
tiattirally  be  less  prolific. 

In  the  parish  of  Leyzin,  noticed  by 
M.  Muret,  all  these  circumstances  appear 
to  have  been  combined  in  an  unusual  de* 
gree.     Its  situation  in  the  Alps,  but  yet  not 

too 
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too  high,  gave  it  probably  the  most  pure 
and  salubrious  air ;  and  the  employments 
of  the  people,  being  all  pastoral,  were  con- 
sequently of  the  most  healthy  nature. 
From  the  calculations  of  M.  Muret,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  probability  of  life  in  this  parish  appeared 
to  be  so  extraordinarily  high  as  61  years  \ 
And  the  average  number  of  the  births  being 
for  a  period  of  30  years  almost  accurately 
equal  to  the  number  of  deaths  ^  clearly 
proved  that  the  habits  of  the  people  had 
not  led  them  to  emigrate,  and  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  parish  for  the  support  of 
population  had  remained  nearly  stationary. 
We  are  walranted  therefore  in  concluding, 
that  the  pastures  were  limited,  and  could 
not  easily  be  increased  either  in  quantity 
or  quality.  The  number  of  cattle,  which 
could  be  kept  upon  them,  would  of  course 
be  limited;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
number  of  persons  required  for  the  care  of 
these  cattle. 

•  M^moires^  par  la  Soci6te  Econ.  de  Berne.    Ann^e 
1766,  table  v,p,  64. 
^  Id.  Ubie  i.  p.  15. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  how  would  it 
be  possible  for  the  young  men  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  puberty,  to  leave  their 
fathers^  houses  and  marry,  till  an  employ- 
ment  of  herdsman,  dairy-man,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  became  vacant  by  death?  And 
as,  from  the  extreme  healthiness  of  the 
people,  this  must  happen  very  slowly,  it  is 
evident  that  the  majority  of  them  must 
wait  during  a  great  part  of  their  youth  in 
their  bachelor  state,  or  run  the  most  obvious 
risk  of  starving  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  case  is  still  stronger  than  in 
Norway,  and  receives  a  particular  preci- 
sion from  the  circumstance  of  the  births 
and  deaths  being  so  nearly  equal. 

If  a  father  had  unfortunately  a  larger  fa- 
mily than  usual,  the  tendency  of  it  would 
be  rather  to  decrease  than  increase  the  num- 
ber of  marriages.  He  might  perhaps  with 
economy  be  just  able  to  support  them  all 
at  home,  though  he  could  not  probably 
find  adequate  employment  for  them  on  his 
small  property  ;  but  it  would  evidently  be 
long  before  they  could  quit  him,  and  the 
first  marriage  among  the  sons  would  pro- 
bably 
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bably  be  after  the  death  of  the  father; 
whereas,  if  he  had  had  only  two  children, 
one  of  them  might  perhaps  have  married 
without  leaving  the  parental  roof,  and  Uie 
other  on  the  death  of  the  father.  It  may 
be  said  perhaps  in  general,  that  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  four  grown-up  un- 
married people  will  make  the  difierence 
of  there  being  room  or  not,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  another  marriage  and  a  fresh 
£u})ily. 

As  the  marriages  in  this  parish  would, 
with  few  exceptions,  be  very  late,  and  yet 
irom  the  extreme  healthiness  of  the  situa- 
tion be  very  slowly  dissolved  by  Ae  death 
of  either  of  the  parties,  it  is  evident  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  subsisting  mar- 
riages would  be  among  persons  so  iar  ad- 
vainced  in  life,  that  most  vi  the  women 
would  have  ceased  to  bear  children ;  and 
in  consequence  the  whole  nuraJDer  of  »iil>- 
sisting  marriages  was  found  to  be  to  the 
numfber  ^  annual  births  in  the  v^y  un- 
wiual  proporibian  of  12  to  1.  The  births 
were  only  about  a  4j9th  part  of  the  popula*- 
tion ;  and  tii^  number  of  peiBons  above 

sixteen 
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sixteen  was  to  the  number  below  that  age 
nearly  as  3  to  1  ^. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  parish,  and  a  proof 
how  Uttle  the  number  of  births  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  an*  estimate  of  population, 
M«  Muret  produces  the  parish  of  St*  Cergue 
in  the  Jura,  in  which  the  subsisting  mar« 
riages  were  to  the  annual  births  only  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  1,  the  births  were  a  26th 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  nuniber  of 
persons  above  and  below  sixteen  just  equal  ^* 

Judging  of  the  population  of  these  pa* 
rishes  from  the  proportion  of  their  annual 
births,  it  would  appear,  he  says,  that  Leyzin 
did  not  exceed  St.  Cergue  by  above  one- 
fii%h  at  most ;  whereas,  from  actual  enume- 
ration, the  population  of  the  former  turned 
out  to  be  405,  and  of  the  latter  only  171  ^ 

I  have  chosen,  he  observes,  the  parishes 
where  the  contrast  is  the  most  striking ;  but 
though  the  difference  be  not  so  remarkable 
in  the  rest,  yet  it  will  always  be  found  true 

*  M£moiresy&c.pariaSoci4t6EcoikdeBefBe.  Aooie 
1766,  p.  11  and  IS. 

*  Ibid. 

*=  Rp.  11.    . 

that 
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that  from  one  place  to  another,  even  at  very 
small  distances,  and  in  situations  appa- 
rently similar,  the  proportions  will  vary 
considerably  *. 

It  is  strange  that,  after  making  these  ob- 
servations and  others  of  the  same  tendency 
.which  I  have  not  produced,  he  should  rest 
the  whole  proof  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  on  the  proportion  of  births. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  proportion  should  not  be  different  at 
different  periods,  as  well  as  in  different 
situations.  The  extraordinary  contrast  in 
the  fecundity  of  the  two  parishes  of  Leyzin 
and  St.  Cergue  depends  upon  causes  within 
the  power  of  time  and  circumstances  to  alter. 
From  the  great  proportion  of  infants  which 
was  found  to  grow  up  to  maturity  in 
St.  Cergue,  it  appeared  that  its  natural 
healthiness  was  not  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Leyzin  ^.  The  proportion  of  its  births  to 
deaths  was  7  to  4  "^ ;  but  as  the  whole  num- 

*  M^moiresy  See.  par  la  Soci^ti  Econ.  de  Berae.  Ann^e 
1766,  p.  13. 
^  Id.  table  xiii.  p.  120. 
":  Id.  table  i.  p.  il. 
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ber  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  17lt 
it  is  evident  that  this  great  excess  of  births 
could  not  have  been  regularly  added  to  the 
population  during  the  last  two  centuries* 
It  must  have  arisen  therefore  either  from 
a  sudden  increase  of  late  years  in  the  agri- 
culture or  trade  of  the  parish,  or  from  a 
habit  of  emigration.  The  latter  supposition 
I  conceive  to  be  the  true  one ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  small  proportion  of 
adults  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  parish  is  situated  in  the  Jura,  by  the 
side  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva, 
a  situation  which  would  evidently  tend  to 
facilitate  emigration  ;  and  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  breeding  parish 
for  the  towns  and  flat  countries ;  and  the 
annual  drain  of  a  certain  portion-  of  the 
adults  made  room  for  all  the  rest  to  marry, 
and  to  rear  a  numerous  offspring. 

A  habit  of  emigration  in  a  particular 
parish,-  will  not  only  depend  on  situation, 
but  probably  often  on  accident,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  three  or  four  very  success- 
ful emigrations  have  frequently  given  a 
i^pirit  of  enterprise  to  a  whole  village ;  and 
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three  or  four  unsucces^iiil  ones  a  coRtrery 
spirit.  If  a  habit  of  emigration  were  intro- 
duced into  the  village  of  Ley  zip,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  proportion  Qf  births 
would  be  immediately  changed;  a»d  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  an  examini^tio]) 
of  its  registers  might  ^ive  results  fts  dif^p 
ferent  from  those  at  the  .time  of  M.  MttTet^s 
calculations,  as  they  were  thep  ft"om  the 
contrasted  parish  of  St.  Cergue,  It  will 
hence  appear  that  other  causes  besides, a 
greater  mortality  will  concur,  to  a][>^e  an 
estimate  of  population,  at  different  ppriod^> 
from  the  proportion  pf  births,  liable  tpgre^^ 
uncertaiuty. 

The  facts  which  M,  Muret  hf^s.  <:QJlect«4 
are  all  valuable^  though  his  inferences  c^o- 
not  always. he  coiisidered  ijj  the  s^me  light* 
He  made  some  calculations  at  Veyay,  of  a 
nature  really  to  ascertain  the  question  re* 
specting  the  fecundity  of  marriages,  and 
Id  shew  the  incorrectness  of  the  usual  n^pde 
of  estimating  it,  though  without  this  parti- 
cular object  in  view  at  the  time.  He  fpvu^ 
that  375  mothers  had  yielded  2093  children, 
all  bora  alive ;  from  which  it  followed,  that 
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each  mother  had.  produced  5H>  or  nearly 
six  children  ^  .  These,  however,  were  all 
actually  mothers,  woich  mery  wife  is  not; 
hv^  allowing  for  the  usnal  proportion  of 
barren  wives  at  Vevay,  which  he  had  found 
to  be  20  out  of  478 j  it  will  still  appear  that 
the  married  women  one  with  another  pro- 
duced above  5 J  children^.  And  yet  this 
was  in  a  town,^  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
sieems  to  accuse  of  not  entering  into  the  mar- 
riage state  at  the  period  when  nature^^  called 
them,  and,  when  married,  of  not  having  all 
the  children  which  they  might  have  ^  The 
general  proportion  of  the  annuiSLl  marriages 
.  to  the  annual  births  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is 
as  1  to  3-9  ^  and  of  course,  accotding  to  the 
common  inode  of  calculation,  the  marriages 
would  appear  to  yield  3*9  children  each. 

*  M^moires^  &ct  park Soci^t6  l^con:  de  Berae.  Aim4e 
1766,  p.  29,  et  seq.  \ 

^  On  account  of  second  imd  thtrd  marriage^,  tiie  fecun* 
dity  of  marriages  must  always  be  less  than  the  fecundity 
ofrnttmoi  woineq.  The  mtotheiis  lalone  are  here  consi- 
dered, without  reference  to  the  number  of  husbands. 

/.M6noires,  Sccpar  la  Soci^t^  £con.  de  Berne.  Annie 
1766,  p.  32, 

*  Id.  table  i.  p.  21. 
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In  a  division  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  into 
eight  different  districts^  M.  Muret  found, 
that  in  seven  towns  the  medu  life  was  36 
years ;  and  the  probability  of  life,  or  the 
age  to  which  half  of  the  bom  live,  37.  In 
36  villages,  the  mean  life  was  37)  and  the 
probability  of  life  42.  In  nine  parishes  of 
the  Alps  the  mean  life  was  40,  and  the  pro- 
babiUty  of  life  47.  In  seven  parishes  of 
the  Jura  these  two  proportions  were  38 
and  42:  in  12  com  parishes,  37  and  40; 
in  18  parishes  among  the  great  vineyards, 
34  and  37 ;  in  six  parishes  of  mixed  vines 
and  hills,  33^  and  36 ;  and  in  one  marshy 
parish,  29  and  24  \ 

From  another  table  it  appears,  that  the 
number  of  persons  dying  under  the  age  of 
15  was  less  than  f .  in  the  extraordinary 
parish  of  J-eyzin ;  and  less  than  |  in  many 
other  parishes  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura. 
For  the  whole  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  it  was 
less  than  i  **. 

In  some  of  the  largest  towns,  such  as 

*  M6moires>  8cc.  par  la  Soci6t£  de  B^rae.  Aim£e  1766, 
table  viii.  p.  9^,  et  8eq< 
^  Id.  table  xiii.  p.  120. 
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Lausanne  and  Vevay,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  strangers  settling  in  them,  the 
proportion  of  adults  to  those  under  16  was 
nearly  as  great  as  in  the  parish  of  Leyzin, 
and  not  far  from  3  to  1.  In  the  parishes 
from  which  there  were  not  many  emigra- 
tions, this  proportion  was  about'  2  to  1. 
And  in  those  which  furnished  inhabitants 
for  other  countries,  it  approached  more 
towards  an  equality  *. 

The  whole  population  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  M.  Muret  estimated  at.  113,000  of 
which  76,000  were  adults.  The  propor- 
tion of  adidts  tlierfefore  to  those  under  the 
age  of  sixteen,  for  the  whole  country,  was 
g!  to  1.  Among  th6se  76,000  adults,  there 
were  19^000  subsisting  marriages,  and  con- 
sequently 38,000  married  persons;  and 
tiie  san^ie  nuoiber  of  persons  unmarried, 
though  of  the  latter  number  9,000  ac- 
cording, to  M.  Muret,  would  probably  be 
widows  or  widowers  ^.     With  such  an  ave- 

*  M^moires,  8cc.,  par  la  Soci6t^  de  Berne.  Aan6e 
1766,  table  xii. 

^  M6nK>nred,  &c.,  par  la  Soci6t6  de  Berne.  Ann6e 
1766,  premiere  partie,  p.  27. 
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rage  store  of  unmarried  persons,  notwith- 
standing  the  acknowledged  emigrations, 
there  was  little  ground  for  the  supposition 
that  these  emigrations  had  essentially  af* 
fected  the  number  of  annual  marriages,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  population. 

The  proportion  of  annual  marriages  to 
inhabitants  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  according 
to  M.  Murets  tables,  was  only  1  to  140  *, 
which  is  even  less  than  in  Norway. 

All  these  calculations  of  M.  Muret  im- 
ply the  operation  of  the  preventive  check 
to  population  in  a  considerable  degree, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  which 
he  considered ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  the  same  habits  prevail  in  other 
parts  of  Switzerland,  though  varying  con- 
siderably from  place  to  place,  according  as 
the  situation  or  the  employments  of  the 
people  render  them  more  or  less  healthy, 
or  the  resources  of  the  country  make  room 
or  not  for  an  increase. 

In  the  town  of  Berne,  from  the  year 
1583  to  1654,  the  sovereign  council  had 


*  M6inoires,  &c.  par  la  Soci^te  de  B^roe. 
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admitted  into  the  Bourgeoisie  487  families, 
of  which  379  became  extinct  in  the  space 
of  two  centuries,  and  in  1783  only  108  of 
them  remained.  During  the  hundred  years 
from  1684  to  1784,  207  Bemeise  familieis 
became  extinct.  From  1624  to  1712,  the 
Bourgeoisie  was  given  to  80  families.  In 
1623,  the  sqvereign  council  united  the 
members  of  112  different  families,  of  which 
58  only  remain  *. 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  persons  in 
Beme,  including  widows  and  widowers,  is 
considerably  above  the  half  of  the  adults ; 
and  the  proportion  of  those  below  sixteen 
to  those  above,  is .  not  far  from  1  to  3  ^» 
These  are  strong  proofs  of  the  powerful 
operation  of  the  preventive  check. 

The  peasants  in  the  canton  of  Beme 
have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being 
rich,  and  without  doubt  it  is  greatly  to  be 
attributed  to  this  cause.  A  law  has  for 
86me  time  prevailed,  which  makes  it  ne- 

*  Statistique  de  la  Suisse,  Darand^  torn.  iv.  p.  405, 8vo« 
4  vols.  Lausanne,  1796. 

^  Beschreibung  Ton  Bern,  toL  ii.  tab.  i.  p.  35,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Bern.  1796.  \^' 
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cessary  for  every  peasant  to  prove  himself 
in  possession  of  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
necessary  for  the  militia,  before  he  can  ob- 
tain permission  to  marry.  This  at  once 
excludes  the  very  poorest  from  marriage ; 
and  a  very  favourable  turn  may  be  given 
to  the  habits  of  many  others,  from  a  know- 
ledge that  they  cannot  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes,  without  a  certain  por- 
tion of  industry  and  economy.  A  young 
man  who,  with  this  end  in  view,  had  en- 
gaged in  service  either  at  home  or  in  a 
foreign  country,  when  he  had  gained  the 
necessary  sum,  might  feel  his  pride  rather 
raised,  and  not  be  contented  merely  with 
what  would  obtain  him  permission  to  marry, 
but  go  on  till  he  could  obtain  something 
like  a  provision  for  a  family. 

I  was  much  disappointed,  when  in  Swit- 
zerland, at  not  being  able  to  procure  any 
details  respecting  the  smaller  cantons ;  but 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  made 
it  impossible.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  as  they  are  almost  entirely  in 
pasture,  they  must  resemble  in  .a  great 
measure  the  alpine  parishes  of  the  Pays  de 

Vaud 
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Vaud  in  the  extraordinary  health  of  the 
peojile,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
preventive  check ;  except  where  these  cir- 
cumstances may  have  been  altered  by  a 
more  than  usual  habit  of  emigration,  or  by 
the  introduction  df  manufactures. 

The  limits  to  the  population  of  a  country 
strictly  pastoral  are  strikingly  obvious; 
There  are  no  grounds  less  susceptible  of 
improvement  than  mountainous  pastures. 
They  must  necessarily  be  left  chiefly  to 
nature ;  and  when  they  have  been  ade- 
quately stocked  with  catde,  little  more  can 
be  done.  The  great  difficulty  in  these 
parts  of  Switzerland,  as  in  Norway,  is  to 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fodder  for 
the  winter  support  of  the  cattle  which  have 
been  fed  on  the  moimtains  in  the  summ^. 
For  this  purpose  grass  is  collected  with  the 
greatest  care.  In  places  inaccessible  to 
cattle,  the  peasant  sometimes  makes  hay 
with  crampcms  on  his  feet ;  in  some  places 
grass  not  three  inches  high  is  cut  three 
times  a  year ;  and  in  the  valleys,  the  fields 
are  seen  shaven  as  close  as  a  bowling-green^ 
and  all  the  inequalities  clipped  9s  with  a 

pair 
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pair  of  scisson.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  Nor- 
way,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  art  of  mowing 
seems  to  be  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of 
perfection.  As,  however,  the  improvement 
of  the  lands  in  the  valleys  must  depend 
principally  upon  the  manure  arising  from 
the  stock,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of 
hay  and  the  number  of  cattle  will  be  mu- 
tually Umited  by  each  other ;  and  as  the. 
population  will  of  course  be  limited  by  the 
produce  of  the  stock,  it  does  not  seem  pos^ 
sible  to  increase  it  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  that  at  no  great  distance.  Though  the 
population,  therefore,  in  the  flat. parts  of 
Switzerland,  has  increased  during  the  last 
century,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  it 
has  been  stationary  in  the  mountainous 
parts.  According  to  M.  Muret  it  has  de- 
creased very  considerably  in  the  Alps  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud ;  but  his  proofe  of  this  fact 
have  been  noticed  as  extremely  uncertain. 
It  is  not  probable,  that  the  Alps  are  less 
stocked  with  cattle  than  they  were  formerly ; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  be  really  rather  fewer 
in  number,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
smaller  proportion  of  children,  and  to  the 
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improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  living.  - 

In  some  of  the  smaller  cantons,  manu- 
factures have  been  introduced,  which,  by 
furnishing  a  greater  quantity  of  employ- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  a  greater 
quantity  of  exports  for  the  purchase  of 
com,  have  of  course  considerably  increased 
their  population.  But  the  Swiss  writers 
seem  generally  to  agree,  that  the  districts 
where  they  have  been  established,  have  upon 
the  whole  suffered  in  point  of  health,  morals 
and  happiness. 

It  is  the  nature  of  pasturage  to  produjse 
food  for  a  much  greater  number  of  people 
than  it  can  employ.  In  countries  strictly  pas^ 
toral,  therefore,  many  persons  will  be  idle^or 
atmostbeveryinadequatelyoccupied.  This 
state  of  things  naturally  disposes  to  emigra-* 
tion,  and  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
Swiss  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  fo» 
reign  service.  When  a  father  had  mor^ 
than  one  son,  those  who  were  not  wanted 
on  the  farm,  would  be  powerfully  tempted^ 
to  enrol  themselves  as  soldier,  or  to  emi-^ 
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grate  in  some  other  way,  as  the  only  chance 
of  enabling  them  to  marry. 

It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that 
a  more  than  usual  spirit  of  emigration,  ope- 
rating upon  a  country,  in  which,  as  it  has 
appeared,  the  preventive  check  prevailed 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  might  have 
produced  a  temporary  check  to  increase  at 
the  period  when  there  was  such  an  uni- 
versal cry  about  depopulation!  If  this  were 
so,  it  without  doubt  contributed  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  people. 
All  the  foreign  travellers  in  Switzerland, 
soon  after  this  time,  invariably  take  notice 
of  the  state  of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  as  su- 
perior to  that  of  other  countries.  In  a  late 
excursion  to  Switzerland,  I  was  rather  dis- 
appointed not  to  find  it  so  superior  as  I 
had  been  taught  to  expect.  The  ^eatest 
part  of  the  unfavourable  change  might 
justly  be  attributed  to  the  losses  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  during  the  late  trou- 
bles ;  but  a  part  perhaps  to  the  ill-directed 
efforts  of  the  different  governments  to  in- 
crease the  population,  and  to  the  ultimate 
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consequences  even  of  efforts  well  directed, 
and  for  a  time  calculated  to  advance  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  an  effect  of 
this  last  kind,  in  an  expedition  to  the  Imc 
de  Joux  in  the  Jura.  The  party  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  a  little  inn  at  the  end  of  the  lake, 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  began  to 
complain  of  the  poverty  and  mis^y  of  all 
the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  said 
that  the  country  produced  little,  and  yet 
was  fiill  of  inhabitants-;  that  boys  and  girls 
were  marrying  who  ought  still  to  be  at 
school ;  and  that,  while  this  habit  bf  early, 
marriages  continued,  they  should  always  be 
wretched  and  distressed  for  subsistence. 

The  peasant,  who  afterwards  conducted 
us  to  the  source  of  the  Orbe,  entered  more 
folly  into  the  subject,  and  appeared  to  un- 
derstand the  principle  of  population  almost 
as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  met  with.  He 
said,  that  the  women  were  prolific,  and  the 
air  of  the  mountains  so  pure  and  healthy, 
that  very  few  children  died,  except  from 
the  consequences  of  absolute  want;  that 
the  soil,  being  barren,  was  inadequate  to 

yield  . 
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yield  employment  and  food  for  the  numbers 
that  were  yearly  growing  up  to  manhood ; 
that  the  wages  of  labour  were  consequently 
very  low,  and  totally  insufficient  for  the 
decent  support  of  a  family ;  but  that  the 
misery  and  starving  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  society  did  not  operate  properly 
as  a  warning  to  others,  who  still  continued 
to  marry,  and  to  produce  a-  numerous 
offspring  which  they  .could  not  support. 
This  habit  of  early  marriages  might  really, 
he  said,  be  called  le  vice  du  pays ;  and  he 
was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable  wretchedness  that 
must  result  from  it,  that  he  thought  a  law 
ought  to  be  made,  restricting  men  from  en- 
tering into  the  marriage  state  before  they 
were  forty  years  of  age,  and  then  allowing 
it  only  with  ^'  des  vieiUes  ^Ues"  who  migm 
bear  them  two  or  three  children  instead  of 
six  or  eight 

I  could  not  help  being  diverted  with  &e 
earnestness  of  his  oratory  on  this  subject, 
and  particularly  with  his  concluding  pro- 
position. He  must  have  seen  and  felt  the 
misery  arising  from  a  redundant  population 

most 
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most  forcibly,  to  have  proposed  so  violent  a 
remedy.  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  he 
had  himself  married  tery  yomig. 

The  only  point  in  which  he  failed,  as  to 
his  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
was  in  confining  his  reasonings  too  much  to 
barren  and  mountainous  coimtries,  and  not 
eiLtending  them  to  the  plains.  In  fertile 
situations  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  the 
plenty  of  com  and  employment  might  re* 
move'  the  difficulty,  and  allow  of  early 
marriages.  Not  having  Uved  much  in  the 
plains,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  fall  into 
this  error ;  particularly^  as  in  such  situations 
the  difficulty  is  not  only  more  concealed 
from  the  extensiveness  of  the  subject ;  but 
is  in  reality  less,  from  the  greater  mortality 
natorally  occasioned  by  low  grounds,  towns,' 
and  manufactories. 

On  inquiring  into  the  principal  cause  of 
what  he  had  named  the  predominant  Dice  of 
his  coimtry,  he  explained  it  with  great  phi- 
losophical precision.  He  said,  that  a  ma* 
nuiacture  for  the  polishing  of  stones  had 
been  established  some  years  ago,  which  for 
a  time  had  been  in  a  very  thriving  slate,  and 

had 
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had  Aimbhed  high  wages  and  emploj-> 
ment  to  all  the  neighbourhood ;  that  the 
facility  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  of 
finding  early  employment  for  children,  had 
greatly  aicouraged  early  marriages;  and 
that  the  same  habit  had  continued,  when 
from  a  change  of  fashion,  accident  and 
other  causes,  the  manufacture  was  almost 
at  an  end. .  Very  great  emigrations,  he  said, 
had  of  late  years  taken  pl^ce;  but  the 
breeding  system  went  on  so  fast,  that  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  reheve  the  country  of 
its  superabundant  mouths,  and  Ihe  effect 
was  such  as  he  had  described  to  me,  and 
as  I  had  in  part  seen. 

In  other  conversations  which  I  had  with 
die  lower  classes  of  people  in  different  parts 
of:  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  I  found  many, 
who,  though  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  the 
principle  of  population^  to  see  its  effiscts 
on  society,  like  my  friend  of  .the  Lac  de 
JoUWr  yex  saw  them  clearly  enough  as  af- 
fectii^  their  own  individual  interests;  and 
IR^ere  perfectly  « awarfc  of :  the  evils  which 
they  should )prpbably  bring  upcwiithemsclves 
by  mwryingbefwe  *hiey  could(hkv;e[a.toleh 

;.!  s  rable 
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rable  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintaioi  a 
family.  From  the  generalideas  whidh  I  fouiid 
to  prevail  on  these  subjects,  I  should  by  no 
means  say  that  it  Would  be  a  difficult  task 
to  make  the  common  people  comprehend 
the  principle  of  population,  and  its  effect  in 
producing  low  wages  and  poverty* 

Though  tli^re  is  nojabsolute  provision  for 
the  poor  in  Switzerland,  yet  each  parish 
generally  possesses  some  seignioral  rights 
and  prpperty  in  land  for  the  public  use, 
and  is  expected  to  maintain  its  own  poor. 
These  fands,  however,  being  limited,  will 
of  course  often  be  totally  insufficient;  and 
occasionally  voluntary  collections  are  made 
for  this  purpose.  But  the  whole  of  the 
supply  being  comparatively  scanty  and  un- ' 
certain,  it  has  not  the  same  bad  effects  as 
the  parish-rates  of  England.  Of  late  years 
much  of  the  common  lands  belonging  \tD 
parishes  have  been  parcelled  out  to  indi- 
viduals, which  has  of  course  tended  to  im- 
prove the  soil,  and  increase  the  number  of 
people;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  conducted,  it  has  operated  perhaps 
too  much  as  a  systematic  encouragement  of 

marriage, 
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marriage,  and  has  contributed  to  increase 
the  number  of  poor.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  richest  communesj  I  often  observed 
the  greatest  number  of  beggars. 

Hiere  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  efibrte  of  the  Economical  iSociety  of 
Berne  to  promote  agriculture  were  crowned 
with  some  success ;  and  that  the;  increasing 
resources  of  the  country  have  made  room 
for  an  additional  population,  and  furnished 
an  adequate  support  for  the  greatest  parl^ 
if  not  the  whole,  of  that  increase  which  has 
of  late  taken  place. 

•  In  1764  the  population  of  the  whole 
canton  of  Beme,  including  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  was  estimated  at  5S6,689*  In  1791, 
it  had  increased  to  414s420.  From  1764 
to  1777,  its  increase  proceeded  at  the  rate 
of  3000  each  year;  and,  ifrom  1778  to 
1791,  at  ihe  rate  of  3, 109  each  year '. 

f  BesGhreibuog  v<^n  Bem^  val  1L\$-  40.: 

■  '  ■ .    ^.  \  ■ 
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